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Just $2.87 
. a month 

“ND-1... Beautifully matched engage- 
ment and wedding ensemble featuring 6 
genuine diamonds set in rings of richly 
carved 14K Solid Yellow Gold. Both. 
rings poniplets now only $29.75 — $1.00 
- down — $2.87 a month, 


if Purchased Separately 
_ND-1A... Engagement Ring only $19.76 
ND-1B...Wedding Ring only. . $12.50 
_ $1.00 down — balance In 10 monthly 
payments 


5 Genuine 
DIAMONDS 


Only 
37” 
Just $3.65 


ND-2... Exquisite engagement ring set 
with a specially selected centre diamond 

_ and four smaller genuine diamonds at 
sides, Finely engraved, 14K Solid Yellow 
Gold ring. Only $37.60 — $1.00 down 
— $3.65 a month. 


* Solid Gold 
Cross 


3 Genuine 
DIAMONDS 


Only. 


4 6” 


> Just $1.59 
amo. 


ND-3.... Newly designed cross of 10K 
Solid Yellow Gold, set with 3 genuine 
diamonds; 18 inch 10K Solid Gold neck 
‘chain. Complete only $16.95 — $1.00 
down — $1.59 a month. 


(For purposes of clarily, illustrations * 
; of rings slightly enlarged.) 


GENT’s 
INITIAL 
RING 


oniy | 6” 


: ( _ dust $1.59, 
i: "amo. 


ND-4. ... Massive, ultra-modern initial 
th § of 10K Solid’ Yellow Gold and set. 
“swith a genuine diamond and 2 raised 
*, white gold initials on genuine black onyx. 
- (Specify initials desired). Only $16.96 
— $1.00 down — $1.59 a month. 


00 


| DOWN 
mA Then a few 
a> cents a day 


This Xmas enjoy the advantages of shopping the 
ROYAL WAY! Send only $1.00 with your name, address, age, 


-occupation. (If you have had credit accounts, mention where). All dealings confi- 


dential — no direct inquiries made. No red tape —NO C. O. D. to pay — NO 
extras or interest. 10 FULL MONTHS TO PAY—10 DAYS TRIAL. 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED— if not satisfied return selection 
and your $1.00 will be refunded immediately. If satisfied, pay balance in 10 


small monthly amounts. 


ORDER NOW to avoid the Xmas rush. 


"2 Genuine Diamonds 


ND-5 .. . The “Royal Princess." Charming, 
square model case of Yellow Rolled Gold Plate 
set with 2 genuine diamonds. Fully guaranteed 
movement. Matched link bracelet. Very special 
at $19.75 — $1.00 down — $1.87 a month. 


" fs rnp “— “24” 


ND-6 ... The BULOVA “Evangeline.” Yellow 
Rolled Gold Plate case of charming simplicity. 
17 Jewels; fully guaranteed. Matched link brace- 
let. A great Bulova value at $24.75 — $1.00 
down — $2.38 a month. 


$ 75 
Gent’s 9 Jewel WALTHAM 1 Q 


ND-7...The WALTHAM Premier“ Granville.” 
A new model by this famous American maker 
of fine watches. Yellow Rolled Gold Plate case. 
9 Jewels. Genuine leather strap. Only $19.75 
— $1.00 down — $1.88 a month. 


Just $2.38 
amo. 


Gent's 15 Jewel BULOVA wy J 4s 
Curved to the wrist 


ND-8 .. The BULOVA “Dean.” Streamlined 
Yellow Rolled Gold Plate case; triple link brace- 
let. 15 Jewel B-U-L-O-V-A radio-time movement. 
Fully guaranteed. $24.75 — $1.00 down — $2.38 
a month. 


America’s Largest Mail Order Credit Jewelers |) : S 


DIAMOND :. WATCH co: 


ROYAL 


170 BROADWAY N.Y.C. 


= 
$ 75 ses ‘ 
The “‘Lady Bulova”’ 


-9 .. . BULOVA’S most popular ladies 
bahar Dainty. Yellow Rolled Gold Plate 
case; silk cord bracelet. 17 Jewels. $29.75 — 
$1.00 down — $2.88 a month. 
ND-9A...As above, engraved, with bracelet. 
$33.75 — $1.00 down — $3.28 a month. 


- AGFA 
“ANSCO 
CAMERA 


Only 


44° 


Just $1.35 a mo. 


ND-10... Finely constructed. Easy 
and economical to operate. Takes full 
size pictures. 214’'x 344” or half size 
‘pietures (2'4” x 156’). Achromatic 
‘fixed focus lens. Only $14.60 — $1.00 
down-- $1.35 a month. 


c 


Just $2.10 amo. - 


_ND-11.. . Ladies’ travelitig case coy -. 
ered with genuine (split) cowhide 
leather. Removable leather covered 
tray, fitted with lovely 8-piece boudoir 
set. Specify choice of brown or black. ; 
Only $22.00 — $1.00 down — $2.10 ~ 
@ month, Ra 


FREE CATALOG |% 
‘ADULTS—send iF 


‘for your SOpy to- 
day. New 32-pg. 

“Book of Gems’’ 
featuring hun- /[ 
dreds of special — 
values in genuine 

r diamonds, 
watches, silver- 
nba and novel 
ti : 


Established 1895 


ARE YOU JUST HOPING 10 LAND 


IN A GOOD JOB? 


Hore without foundation doesn’t go far in 
this competitive age. But hope PLUS TRAIN- 
ING is a winning combination! 

Today, in all kinds of professions and 
trades, men are getting ahead — earning 
more money — getting promotions — be- 
cause of serious, systematic study of Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools Courses. 


I. C. S. Courses are prepared by authori- 
ties chosen for practical. as well as theo- 
retical knowledge. Instruction is a 
personal — not a “rubber stamp”— rela- 
tionship between student and instructor. 
The coupon will bring you detailed infor- 
mation on the subject in which you need 


training. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4908-K, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

*« Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and. full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Architect 

O Architecvural Draftsman 
O Building Estimating 

O Contractor and Builder 

O Structural Draftsman 

6 Structural Engineer 

O Management of Inventions 
© Electrical Engineer 

O Electric. Lighting 

O Welding,.Electric and Gas 
O Reading Shop Blueprinta 
0 Heat Treatment of Metals 


O Sheet Metal Worker 

O Boilermaker 

O Telegraph Engineer 

O Telephone Work O Radio 
0 Mechanical Engineering 

O Mechanical Draftsman 

O Machinist O Toolmaker 
O Patternmaker 

O Diesel Engines 

O Aviation Engines 

O Auto Technician 

O Auto Electrical Technician 


O Commercial Refrigeration 

O Plumbing OC Steam Fitting 
O Heating O Ventilation 
0 Air Conditioning and Cooling 
O Steam Engineer 

O Steam Electric Engineer 

O Marine Engineer 

OR. R, Locomotives 

OR. R. Section Foreman 

O Air Brakes OR, R. Signalmen 
O Highway Engineering 

O Civil Engineering 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Bookkeeping 

O Secretarial Work 
O Spanish 

G French 

GO Salesmanship 

O Advertising 


O Business Management 
O Industrial Management 
O Traffic Management 

O Aceountancy 

O Cost Accountant 

OC. P. Accountant 


O Service Station Salesmanship 

O First Year College Subjecta 

O Business Correspondence ~ 

O Stenography and Typing 

O Civil Service O Mail Carrier 
O Railway Mail Clerk 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 


© Home Dressmaking O Advanced Dressmaking 
OG Profeasions Drestmaking and¥Designing 


O Foods and Cookery 


O Surveying and Mapping 

O Bridge Engineer 

O Bridge and Building Foreman ( 
O Chemistry O Pharmacy 
O Coal Mining \ 
O Mine Foreman 
O Navigation 

O Cotton Manufacturing 
O Woolen Manufacturing 


O Fire Bosses } 


O Agriculture 
O Fruit Growing 
O Poultry Farming 


O Grade School Subjects 

O High School Subjecta 

O College Preparatory 

O Illustrating 

O Cartooning 

O Lettering Show Cards ( Signs 


O Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 


niet A GUPESS: srsevesksos Vdeenshansuoeve soadfap 


Present Position. 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to fhe International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanada 
If you reside in England, gend coupon to I. 0. 8., 71 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England 
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(M NOT GOING TO WASTE 
MY TIME. SUCCESS /S 
JUST A MATTER OF 
LUCK AND 1 WASN'T 
BORN LUCKY, 


YES-~- 1M CONVINCED 


THAT / CAN MAKE GOOD 
MONEY IN RADIO. 

4M GOING TQ START 
TRAINING FOR RADIO 
RIGHT NOW. 


YES! i've GOT A 
G00D JoB NOW AND 
A REAL FUTURE, 
THANKS TO 
NLR. 1. TRAINING 


geen a 
OH BiLL! IM 
50 PROUD OF 

A You. You've 
GONE AHEAD 


THIS N.R.1, TRAINING \ 

IS GREAT. AND THEY 
SENT REAL RADIO 

E PARTS TO HELP 


ONLY A FEW MONTHS AND 
YM ALREADY MAKING 
GOOD MONEY, IN 
MY SPARE 


MINE NEVER 
SOUNDED 


“RETTER 
ME LEARN —_ 


QUICKLY 


YOU'LL ALWAYS BE 

A FAILURE, TOM, 

UNLESS YoU Do Somes 

THING AGOUT IT. 

JUST WHERE 4 1] (LL NEVER WISHING AND WAITING 

WAS FIVE YEARS /]| GET ANYWHERE WON'T GET YOU 
AGO ANYWHERE 


GUES (MA 
FAILURE . 
LooKs LIKE 


SAME OLD GRIND -- 
SAME SKINNY PAY 
ENVELOPE-- I'M 


BILUS A SAP To 
HIS TIME STUDYING 
RADIO AT HOME 


| WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 7 
rora GOOD RADIO JOB 


Many Radio Ex- you how to do Radio repair jobs. Through- 


letters from men I trained, telling what 


Radio broadcasting 
stations employ en- 
gineers, operators, sta~ 
tion managers and 
pay up to $5,000 a 
year, Fixing Radio 
sets in spare time 
pays many $200 to 
$500 a year—tfull time 
jobs with Radio job- 
ers, manufacturers 
and dealers as much 


isk 


J. E. SMITH, President 


I send you special Radio equipment te con- 
duct experiments and build circuits. This 
50-50 method of training makes learning at 
home interesting, fascinating, practical. I 
ALSO GIVE YOU A MODERN, PRO- 
FESSIONAL ALL-WAVE, ALL-PURPOSE 
RADIO SET SERVICING INSTRUMENT 
to help yeu make good money fixing Radios 
while learning and equip you for full time 
jobs after graduation, 


Find Out What Radio Offers You 


out your training I send plans and direc- they are doing and earning. Find out 
perts Make $30, tions that made good spare time money— what Radio offers YOU! MAIL. COUPON 
$50,975 aWeek $200 to $500—for hundreds, while learning, 


in an envelope, or paste on a posteard— 
Now! 


4. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. 8MD, National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C, 


1t'$ NOT TOO LATE. 
TAKE MY TIP AND MAIL 
THAT COUPON To 
N.R.t, TONIGHT 


as $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Many Radio 
Experts open full or 
part time Radio sales 
and repair businesses. Radio manufacturers 
and jobbers employ testers, inspectors, foremen, 
engineers, servicemen, and pay up to $6,000 
@ year. Automobile, police, aviation, 
commercial Radio, loudspeaker sys- 
tems are newer fields offering 
good opportunities now 3 
and for the future, Tele- , 
Vision-promises to open many 
good jobs soon. Men I trained 
have good jobs in these 
branches of Radio. Read how ¥ 
they got their jobs, Mail coupon. 


Many Make $5,$10,$15 
a Week Extra in Spare 
Time While Learning 


The day you enroll T start send- 
ing Extra Money Job Sheets; show 


Act Today. Mail the coupon now for “Rich 
Rewards in Radio.’”’ It’s free to any fellow 
over 16 years old. It points out Radio’s 
spare time and full time opportunities and 
those coming in Television; tells about my 
training in Radio and Television; shows you 


Saa2eueea8 
J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 8MD, 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D.C, 


Without obligating me, send ‘Rich Rewards in Radio,’’ which points out 
spare time and full time opportunities in Radio and explains your method of 
training men at home to be Radio Experts, (Please Write Plainly.) 


National Radio Institute 
Established 1914 
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TWO COMPLETE NOVELS 
POTLUCK PLAYS A-HAND . . . . NeyN.Geer. . ; 9 
Those mysterious saddle pockets were charged with haetniae much more moiead than. > 
eee: Potluck reckoned, judging by the effect they had on gun-touchy 
GUNMAN'S GOSPEL. . . ~ + LL, Foreman eS caers 6 
It seemed that fate had saved the Hoeman’ 3 neck only to claim it again in the gun ear: 
that was closing down on the Tullio. 5 
A SERIAL 
THE MUSTANGERS—Part Ill .  .  . = . Bennett Foster . ‘ 54 


How long can Reb and his tivo friends keep aloof free trouble that sents to hang: 
over the San Sabios like a black thunder cloud? 


SHORT STORIES : 
CARCAJOU TRAIL gS ae ee We Ryerson Johnson... s 3 


Hard-way Harrington’s trouble was that he had eacination but he shouldn’t have let 
it run riot with the Carcajou loose on @ killing spree. 


vn 


HEP THE GOAT-GETTER . . . . .«. Glenn H. Wichmaon . . . 44 
The — no setentton, of taking orders from an hombre by the name of Hep 
DANGEROUS-BLUFF . . . _. Guthrie Brown. ~ 95. 


Lake Gilder was a plumb flabbergasted younker when he found his Giaer brother: 
trailing down the owthoot after him. 


WHITE DANGER TRAP... zw. . . George Cory Franklin . . 104 
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Episode XXVIUI in the making ofthe cattle country. 
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The Winchester was @ wae best friend when it came to Ae with Jadiank and 
wild animals. 
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whose story WHITE DANGER 

TRAP appears on page 104 

of this issue, contributes some inter- 

esting sidelights on pack trains of 

the early West in a letter in which 

- he defends himself to the reader from 

-Idaho who questioned his recent 

article on pack animals. Says Mr. 
Franklin: 


CG miose’ CORY FRANKLIN, 


“T want to thank Mrs. Chapin of 
_ Riggins, Idaho, for her kindly letter, 
published in the Roundup of Au- 
gust 27th. The reason she ques- 
~ tioned my reference to burros as the 
-wnain standby in early-day Western 
transportation was that she was 
thinking of times and conditions 
later than those of which I wrote. 

“Tf Mrs. Chapin is referring to 
present-day conditions, when — she 
says that burros are no longer in 
general use for heavy packing, she 
is absolutely correct. In fact, there 
is hardly a pack outfit to be found 
now anywhere that would have been 
considered anything but a ‘hen- 
skin’ outfit in the old days. The 
same thing applies to the number of 
mules in a string. I now have a 
‘half string’ as we call it, of seven 
mules, that we use for packing salt 
into the mountain ranges, and there 
are a few dude ranch outfits that 
have mixed strings of mules and 
horses, numberimg anywhere from 
two animals to. a dozen, but when 
I referred to the burro as a ‘pack 
animal’ I was talking about the 
colorful period of the West in the 
80s and *90s. I was in the trans- 
portation business at that time. We 


THE ROUNDUP 


freighted supplies from the end of 
the railroad as far as wagons could 
go into the mountains, from here we 
had a train of forty burros, and two 
strings of mules (fifteen in each 
string) that packed freight into the 
mining camps. Another outfit, Peak 
Brothers, had two pack trains of 
forty burros each, packing ore from 
the Sunnyside Mine to the mill at 
Eureka. One of the famous pack 
outfits of that period was the Payne 
boys. They had three strings of 
Missouri mules (forty-five in all) 
packing concentrates from the Gold 
King Mine to Silverton, Colorado.” 


Which helps explain, we think, 
why G. C. F.’s convincing stories ~ 
concerning the exploits of Chief, the 
wonder horse, have such widespread 
appeal. We haven’t asked G. C.F., — 
but we’re sure he must have had 
such an animal in his pack outfit at 
one time or another. . 


With the manuscript of E. C. 
Lincoln’s syNDICATE HOSS, which ap- 
pears in next week’s issue, came a 
note which was truly a breath of 
the Old West. E. C. writes in a 
little cabin up in Ishawooa, Wyo- 
ming. The name has intrigued us 
from the first time we heard it, but 
we weren’t aware of the historic sig- 
nificance of the place until now. 
Writes E. C.: “This is a great place 
to work. I acquired this old eabin 
and forty acres that used to belong 
to Bill Cody. We're eight thousand 
feet up in the mountains and forty 
miles frém any town. 7-7 A rider — 
has just come through—always un- 


expected—and I thought I'd better 
shoot this story along before the 
pack rats ate it up. . . . and any- 
way the antelope season opens to- 
day with the deer and elk to follow 
shortly. . ” Sure sounds like 
a spot we all dream of. Good huntin’, 
E. C., and we're mighty glad the 
pack rats. didn’t get that Big and 
Willie story—it would have been a 
loss to all of us... . 


In next week’s big line-up— 


Joe Morgan’s gold stake bought 
him a ranch at Horse Thief Crossing 
—but it also brought him plenty of 
trouble with a masked band of vigi- 
lantes, who were just professional 
neck-stretchers. Walt Coburn’s com- 
plete novel, BADLANDS BUSCADERO, is 
one of his finest—and that’s saying 
plenty for this top-hand teller of 
Western tales. . Willie and Big 
were hornswoggled if they could un- 
derstand how their new racer could 
look so good and run so bad. E. C. 
Lincoln’s syNDICATE HOSS records 
the riotous adventures of these two 
old waddies who “play the ponies” 
with a vengeance. . . . What good 
would Tom Winters’ gun rep do an 
hombre who didn’t have guts 
enough to stand up to Chino’s Big 
Four? Ray Nafziger has more than 
a six-gun surprise for you in a red- 
blooded yarn entitled riGHTING MAR- 
SHAL’s cuB,. . . A couple of human 
rattlesnakes had Old Cherokee 
marked for their hungry fangs, but 
they overlooked his two-~- SILENT 
PARDS, a memorable story by L. Ron 
Hubbard, which proves that dumb 
animals aren’t always so dumb.. . 
Completing the issue there are no- 
table stories and features by S. Omar 
Barker, L. P. Holmes, Charles L. 
MeNichols, Gunnison Steele, Stan- 
ley G. Allen, Gerard Delano, Jack 
Sterrett, part four of Bennett Fos- 
ter’s new serial, as well as the usual 
departments. 
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FREE: TRIAL 


OFFER 


NEW REMINGTON NGOISELESS 
PORTABLE! 


AS LITTLE AS 


10 


¢ 


A DAY 


Money Back Guarantee 
10-Day Free Trial Offer 


At LAST! The famous Remington Noiseless Portable 
that speaks in a whisper is available for as little as 
10c a day. Here is your opportunity to get a real Rem- 
ington Noiseless Portable guaranteed by the factory, 
Equipped with all attachments that make for complete 
writing equipment. Standard keyboard. Automatic 
ribbon reverse. Variable line spacer and all the con- 
veniences of the finest portable ever built. PLUS the 
NOISELESS feature. Act now while this special op- 
portunity holds good. Send coupon TODAY for details. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY 
We send this Remington Noiseless Portable direct to 
you with 10 days FREE trial. If you are not satisfied, 
send it back. WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. 


@ FREE tvYpiNnG BOOKLET 


With your new Remington Noiseless Portable we will send 
you—absolutely FREE—a 24-page booklet on typing. It 


teaches the Touch System, used by all expert typists. It is 
simply written and completely illustrated, Instructions are 
as simple as A, B, C. Even a child can easily understand 
this method. A little study and the average person, child or — 
adult, becomes fascinated, Follow this booklet’s instructions 
during the 10-Day Trial Period we give you with your type- 
writer and you will wonder why you ever took the trouble 
to write letters by hand, 


® SPECIAL carryinc CASE 


Also under this new Purchase plan, we will send to you 
with every Remington Noiseless Portable, a. special carrying 
case sturdily built of 3 ply wood. This handsome case is 
covered with heavy du Pont fabric. The top is removed by 
one motion, leaving the machine firmly attached to tho 
base. This makes it easy to use your Remington anywhero 
—on Knees, in chairs, on trains, Don’t deiay...send in the 
coupon for complete details! 


SEND COUPON WHILE LOW PRICES HOLD 


| 


Remington Rand Inc. Dept. 108-11 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 
| 
: 
| 


Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Noiseless Portable, including Carrying 
Case and Free Typing Instruction Booklet for as little as 
10c a day. Send Catalogue. 
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WHAT IS YOUR CAR WORTH? 
a new service for car owners 


STREET & SMITH, believing this information to be of interest and 
value to the readers of its publications, have arranged with a nationally 
known authority, whose service covers the principal centers throughout 
the country, to estimate the cash value of your automobile from the 
data furnished by you. This is the first time that anyone, other than 
an automobile agency or a money lending firm, has been able to give 
out this confidential information. 


The Automobile Sales Agencies and Auto Loan firms have agreed upon 
a uniform method of judging the value of a used car—according to 
the year, model and the accessories that have been added to the car. 
So fill in, on the coupon below, the data that is necessary. Mail it to 
STREET & SMITH with a stamped envelope inclosed. We’ll send you, 
without cost, the price at which your automobile is valued today. 


STREET & SMITH PUBLICATIONS, INC., 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. ¥Y. 


DATA FOR APPRAISAL ESTIMATE 
Make of Automobile 
Style 


Year of 

of body Model —- 
Number of miles Did you buy it 
car has been run New or Used? 
Does it have Make of 
a Radio? a _Radio * Ba 
Does it have Make of 
a Heater? = Heater 
List Brand names of Tires: 

Bront: bert Front Right..6 = a ee Se Spare 

Rear Left > Rear Right: 2. ee Spare 
When were tires wisrohased tas ee ee 

Pipe lee tt = — es ont een a eee ane 

Reais 6f6- hnear: Right are 
How old are your present spark plugs?___—._ —— opv/ars 2 TS months 


What brand did you buy as replacements? 
Have you ever put in new Piston Rings? 

What brand Piston Ring did you use? 
List other equipment you have added to car 


NAME HERE 
ADDRESS. HERE 
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10 Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine 


€HAPTER I 
THE PASSWORD — 


AMPED alone here on the 

high desert, Potluck 

Jones could not remem- 

ber ever having seen the 

stars look so brilliant or 

so low-hung. Already the October 

air was growing crisp and cool. The 

moon had brightened with the set- 

ting of the sun-and now rode high, 

flooding the early night with silver 

light. Yes, and with romance and 

mystery, Potluck mused, for the vast 

‘silence was a key that unlocked the 

innermost chamber of his heart, 

where dwelt a lovely girl, long re- 
membered. 

As a lonesome cowboy will at such 

a time, he was bringing, her out to 

set beside his tiny fire and chat 

awhile. Yet even as the smiling girl 

was stepping forth, a far sound 

struck Potluck’s ears. The distant 

ripple of gunshots on the hollow si- 


lence of the night. His vision van-— 


ished, the door to his heart was 
closed again, the girl once more in- 


side. 


It was a running fight and draw- 

ing nearer. Potluck sprang erect 
‘and quickly booted sand over his 
tiny fire. Alone on unfamiliar range, 
caution prompted him to remain an 
unseen spectator, and let trouble 
pass. 

With his fire blotted out, he 
snatched up his miding gear and 
strode to his horse, pegged near at 
hand. In a moment he had saddled, 
pulled his picket pin and coiled his 
rope. It was then that he looked 
off across the desert floor and saw 
the muzzle flash of guns winking 
dully in the moonlit night. The 
shots rolled in with greater volume. 
His ear picked up the rhythmic beat 
of running horses—headed straight 
at him, he instantly judged. 


He swung up into saddle and at 
once put his‘chestnut gelding into 
the mesquite brush fringing the out- 
cropping of rock near which he had 
camped. Screened from casual view, 
he waited, wondering what the 
ruckus was all about. 

There materialized in the moon- 
light a racing shadow—a rider low 
on the neck of his mount and shoot- 
ing behind. Doing a good job of 
shooting, too, for one of the two 
horses in the rear carried no rider 
in its saddle and was slowing down 
and dropping out of the chase. © 

The lead rider cut in close beside 
the mesquite brush and hurled some 


fluttering object from him as he 


thundered past. In another moment 
the pursuer came abreast of Pot- 


luck and galloped on by, his six- 


gun cracking viciously in grim de- 

termination to down his man. © 
Potluck listened a moment, then 

expelled his tight-drawn breath. 


‘All sound of that running gun fight 


had suddenly come to a dead end. 
Some one had scored a hit. The 
near-spent horses had come to a 
halt. The hollow silence of the night 
was back again, grim, intense. 

Potluck looked down beside his 
restless mount. The fluttering ob- 
ject hurled into the brush by the 
lead rider had all but struck him in 
the face. His thoughtful brown eyes 
were on it now. What he saw was 
a pair of saddle pockets, small in 
size and of smoke-tanned leather. 

“Doggone!” Potluck whispered 
softly. 


OR a good half minute he sat 
kK there, tall, lean and limber in 
his saddle, hesitating as to his 
course of action. As if the sight of 
those saddle pockets threw undue 
weight upon his better judgment, 


‘Potluck raised his eyes and looked 


far out across the silent wasteland. 
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Here was mystery red-hot under 
his hand. All he had to do was 
swing low in his saddle and lay hold 
on it. If he did so, would he get his 
fingers burned or no? Best ride on 
and have no part in this, he rea- 
soned. It was Henry Stoner’s stolen 
sheep he hunted and he wouldn't 
find them in those smoke-tanned 
saddle pockets lying almost under 
his stirrup. 

Tilting his hat a little to one side, 
he viewed the moon, his clean-cut 
_ face young and almost handsome in 
the silver light. 

“Best let trouble lay, amigo,” he 
spoke a gentle warning to himself. 
Then smiled ruefully, dipped low 
and picked the pockets up, curiosity 
and a love of adventure getting the 
better of him. “They’d get lost 
layin’ here,” he was quick to find 
‘excuse for meddling, “and Id best 
tote ’em along with me. Some sheriff 
might like to have a look at ’em.” 
Each pocket flap was securely fas- 
tened with two small metal locks, 
he observed, laying them across his 
saddlehorn. 

Now curiosity took hold of him 
again. He began wondering about 
the outcome of the gunfight. Per- 
haps one of those men was badly 
wounded and in need of help. Per- 
haps both of them. He put his geld- 
ing out of the brush and rode that 
way. There was a big chance one 
of those two men would be headed 
back, either hunting for these sad- 
dle pockets, if it be the pursuer, or 
determined to recover them again, 
if it be the pursued. To have them 
in his possession was equally dan- 
gerous either way you looked at it. 
Here was the time for caution. 

He did not go far, however, until 
- he came upon one of the men lying 
where he had fallen from his horse. 
Potluck looked down into a swarthy, 
-hard-bitten face and saw where a 


bullet had left its dark spot of en- 
trance upon the man’s forehead. He 
was quite dead, that fact was clear. 
Potluck continued on past where the 
dead man’s horse had pulled up—to 
take a much-needed rest, for it was 
lathered and foam-flecked, its lungs 
working like bellows. 

Another fifty yards or so Potluck 
drew rein to listen. No slightest 
sound came to his attentive ears. 
He slacked rein again. His chestnut 
gelding ranged ahead at a running 
walk. 

The man who had thrown the sad- 
dle pockets into the mesquite was 
sitting on the ground swaying 
drunkenly, his body braced with one 
hand, the other pressed against his 
side near to his heart. The bullet 
had taken him under the left shoul- 
der blade. His mount, a splendid 
clean-limbed animal, stood — near, 
head down, legs spread wide, com- 
pletely and forever spent. 

Potluck stepped down quickly. 
“Can I help you, amigo?” he asked 
gently. “I’m a friend.” 

“El Rancho Grando!” the dying 
man muttered, as if in challenge. 

“Yes, go on! What is it?” Pot- 
luck questioned quickly, knowing 
there was little time for words. 


r- HIS was a young man, young 
as Potluck, himself. Although 


the gray pallor of death was 
settling on his sun-tanned face, it was 
a pleasant countenance with well- 
set eyes and handsome features. He 
seemed in little pain, yet numbed 
and stupefied that he should be here 
thus, puzzled and bewildered that 
he was not in saddle. 
His hand came slowly from his 
side and was thrust before his eyes 


-a moment, then fell limply to his 


lap. There was no blood on his 
hand, . But the bullet imprisoned in 
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his chest had done its deadly work 
well. 

“The saddle pockets?” questioned 
Potluck, kneeling down beside the 
young rider. “What of the pock- 
ets? ve got ’em, amigo. I picked 
7em up. To whom do they belong? 
What’ll I do with ’em? You're 
cashin’ in, amigo! Talk fast!” 

“El Ran—” the other began in a 
fading whisper, then sighed heavily 
and did not finish. He settled back 
slowly, and Potluck eased him down, 
feeling the man’s life ebb out of him. 
He stood up then and looked down 
into the moonlit face. Something 
he saw there prompted Potluck to 
remove his hat in brief tribute. 

With a low heaving groan, the 
spent mount settled back on its 
haunches and toppled over. The 
heart run completely out of it, the 
noble animal died with scarcely a 
kick. Potluck’s blood began to 
warm and kindle. It angered him 
to see a good horse so abused. Yet 
he could not blame this young rider, 
who had been fleeing for his life, and 
had lost. The chase had been fast 
and hot. 

In this brief moment of contem- 
plation which always gave him a 
disturbing feeling, Potluck saw the 
evidence clearly; the stakes in this 
game were high. More than that, 
the stakes were in his hands—hung 
across the horn of his saddle, rather 
—and at this moment he became 
once more undecided as to whether 
he should continue to hold those 
stakes or not. Death has a way of 
dampening a man’s spirit of adven- 
ture, and Potluck was viewing death 
in all its serious aspects now. 

His mind yet uncertain, fresh 
sound began telegraphing across the 
hushed silence of the silvery night. 
The throbbing beat of horses’ hoofs 
again. There had been more than 


two riders in the chase, it. seemed. 


Others were coming up, having been 
outdistanced by their companions 
on faster horses. 

Potluck was possessed by a strong 
hunch that it was not a sheriff and 
his posse. Turning quickly to his 
gelding, he mounted and rode swiftly 
away. His mind was made up now. 
He would hold stubbornly to these 
smoke-tanned saddle pockets at all 
cost. Not until he placed them in 
the hands of the proper authorities 
would he part with them. 

His mount was of the best. Now, 
lengthening out its stride, it was put- 
ting distance rapidly behind. Pot- 
luck had no fear of being overtaken 
at once. When the men behind came 
upon their companions and the man 
whom they were pursuing, there 
would be a stop and some delay 
while they looked around, hunting 
for the missing saddle pockets or 
their contents. 

But it would not take them long 
to read the trail sign and, having 
read it, they would be after him. 
They would hang to his trail, too, 
Potluck felt sure, for this affair 
seemed grim and brutal and full of 
mysterious violence. 


E was heading east, but as to 
his exact position on the 
map, Potluck was not sure. 

He knew he was some distance south 
of the San Juan River, either in 
Utah, or not far south of the Ari- 
zona line. It was a region suffering 
from no great burden of population, 
he had found. Wild and lonesome, 
it was, yet beautiful in its silent 
grandeur. 

Pulling up, Potluck listened care- 
fully. The tempo of those hoofs had 
taken on a ragged sound. They 
were nearing the trail’s end where 
the dead men lay. Lest his own 
horse be heard, he moved off at a 
running walk and held that pace for 
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some little time. While he was look- 
ing back, watchful in the brilliant 
moonlight, the gelding picked up a 
slightly used trail and held to it. 
Observing this fact, Potluck gave 
the horse its head and was off again 
at a swinging lope, feeling sure he 
was beyond earshot. 

The desert trail he now followed 
was soon joined by another trail 
cutting in from one side. Several 
miles farther on, this wide mesa, over 
which he had been riding hit-or miss, 
broke away, and the trail led down 
on a side slant into the lower level 
of a wide and sweeping valley. View- 
ing this valley now in the distance, 
Potluck judged it to be as dry and 
barren and unpopulated as the mesa 
behind. He took the down trail 
with scant hesitation. 

Mesquite grew in thickets here be- 
low the mesa’s edge, and there were 
a few clumps of junipers. The trail 
angled down into a dry wash, and 
as he neared the bottom of the slope 
he saw that ahead was a clump of 
cottonwoods, which marked out the 
presence of a water seepage and a 
flowing spring, no doubt. 

Potluck smiled with satisfaction. 
His canteens were nearly empty and 
his mount, traveling downward more 
briskly as it scented water, was dry. 
He was close to the cottonwoods, 
riding in the full light of the moon, 
when a clear voice challenged him 
from among the shadows of the 
trees: 

“El Rancho Grando!” came the 
ringing words. 

Startled, Potluck tightened rein, 
his quick brain working at lightning 
speed, yet getting no results. He 
had ridden into something, but. ex- 
actly what it was he was at loss to 
figure out. He realized with a start 
that he was an easy target here in 
the moonlight, and also that he car- 
ried the prized saddle pockets in 


clear view on his horn. If he tried 
to ride for it, he didn’t think he’d 
get into the clear. Gun half drawn 
from its leather; he called back an 
answer to that challenge: 

“El Rancho Grando!” he replied 
with ready wit, then waited tense as 
a fiddle string for something. to 
happen. 

It happened quick enough. A 
slender figure stepped from among 
the trees, yet stood partly in shadow. 
However, the rifle barrel lined in his 
direction was clearly to be seen. 

“Come,” the voice commanded. 
“Your fresh mount is waiting. 
You’ve no time to lose.” 

Potluck rode gingerly forward. 
There seemed nothing else he could 
do. Keen eyes narrowed, he searched 
the tree shadows, yet failed to sight 
any other figure than the one. That 
he was being mistaken for the rider 
who had been killed along the back 
trail, there was no doubt whatsoever 
in his mind. 

His hand still gripped his gun butt 
and if worse came to worst, he was 
ready to defend his life. He was 
not over thirty feet from the cot- 
tonwoods when the rifle barrel 
seemed to freeze upon his heart. 

“Ah!” came a startled cry. “Who 
are you? Up with that hand!” 

Potluck stiffened, at once struck 
by the unusual quality in that voice. 
Slowly his hands came up and a 
chagrined expression appeared upon 


his face. It was a woman’s voice 
that challenged him. A _ young 
woman! 

CHAPTER II 


NIGHT RIDE 


HE woman advanced a step 
and Potluck saw her face 
more clearly. She was young, 
he saw. Her face, tense with excite- 
ment, had a leok of strong determi- 
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nation and watchfulness upon it. 
Yet withal it was a beautiful face, 
delicately chiseled and of exquisite 
proportion. She wore the riding 
garb of a man, even to a belt stud- 
ded with cartridges and a gun in an 
open holster, slanted down across 
her slender hip in expert fashion. 
Potluck eyed her in a sort of daze, 
with something suddenly gone all 
slack inside him. 

“T'm Potluck Jones and I’m 
huntin’ sheep,” he said. 

“Sheep?” she cried with withering 


scorn. “How did you come by those 
saddle pockets? Talk fast and 
straight!” 


Feeling the intensity of her unfal- 
tering gaze upon him, Potluck ex- 
plained truthfully the gun fight he 
had witnessed. — 

“How does it come,’ he de- 
manded, “that you, a girl, are mixed 
up in something that has already 
cost the lives of two men and maybe 
more?” 

“Not a girl, * she corrected. “I’m 
a woman, it’s true. But think you 
a woman is not worthy to play her 
part in a just cause? Since when 
have women failed to play their part, 
T ask you?” 

Potluck frowned. “There’s been 
murder done tonight. How am I to 
judge who you are, or whether you 
are right or wrong?” 

“Enough of this!” 
sharply. “Throw down those saddle 
pockets and be on your way. You're 
not one of us, but I'll let you go. 
Keep your mouth shut about what 
you've seen tonight. You'll live 
longer, amigo!” she warned. 

“No, I don’t think Tl drop the 
saddle pockets,” said Potluck, stub- 
bornness warming up within him. 
“T’m hangin’ on to them and sittin’ 
tight. I got a heap o’ respect for 
women, but none a-tall for tough 
janes.” : 


them over to the law.” 


she cried - 


“Mister, you'll drop those saddle 
pockets and clear out,” she threat- 
ened in a clear, steady voice. 

“When I hand ’em over to any- 
one, it'll be the law,” said Potluck 
flatly. “If yo’re a Cattle Kate, trig- 
ger yore gun.” 

“Do you mean that?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Waal, I reckon. Now start your 
shootin!” 

“No, no! Not about Cattle Kate. 
I mean about the law. Do you 
swear you'll hand them over to no 
other than the law? Do you?” she 
demanded in a cool, firm voice. 

“That’s what I’m tryin’ to tell 
you,” Potluck answered dryly. “Just 
that and nothin’ else.” 

“Then I'll see that you do turn 
She laughed, 
not unpleasantly. “I'll ride with you 
and help you do it.” 

“T’ll get along well enough alone, 
I reckon.” ‘There was an edge to 
Potluck’s words. 

“That’s what you think, amigo. 
But you think wrong! You'll be 
needing plenty of help—more than 
I can give you, perhaps.” 

“Who are you, gal, and how come 
you know so much?” 


HE laughed without mirth. 
S “To you, my friend, I am 
Senora de Misterio—that and 
nothing more. You savvy?” 
“Lady of mystery,” Potluck 
mused, more puzzled than before. 
Was this some kind of loco dream? 


Moonlight brings strange thoughts 


and fancies. He must still be in his 
dry camp on the mesa. He must be 
asleep on his saddle, the witchery of 
the moonlight on his face. Slowly 
he lowered his upraised hands and 
touched the saddle pockets, fingered 
one of the metal locks securing a 
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pocket’s flap. No, this was real. 
This was no dream. It was not him- 
self, but the girl, who was loco. 

“What’s in these saddle pockets, 
and what’s this talk of ‘El Rancho 
Grando’?” he asked. 

“That, caballero mio, is not for 
you to know,” she replied frankly. 
“T do not know myself exactly what 
is in those pockets. It is safer if 
you ask no questions. Come, time 
is wasting! Cannot you ride a trail 
of high adventure without babbling 
a thousand questions? Must you 
have all your answers written in a 
book of rules? Men lie dead, you 
say. Others may soon lie dead as 
well, if we delay.” 

“Tm not throwin’ in with a pack 
o outlaws,” said Potluck bluntly. 
“T’m takin’ no part in a shady deal. 
I pack a clean gun, gal, and I aim 
to keep it clean.” 

She brought her boot down im- 
patiently and her spur jingled. 
“Luck, blind luck, brought you into 
this game. Is that not enough? One 
of our men sighted your fire, no 
doubt. He was wounded and con- 
fused, hard-pressed, but loyal to the 
end. He must have judged you 
waited with his relay mount. To 
you, he passed on his job and led 
pursuit away. That boy played the 
game to the bitter end. Blind luck, 
or perhaps your horse scenting wa- 
ter, brought you here. Is that not 
enough? Must I go on and on? 
Are you a schoolboy?” Her clear 
voice cut like acid. 

“You are Potluck Jones and you 
are hunting sheep. Bah! You’d 
best forget your name and your 
sheep as well. This is no outlaw 
gang you're riding with, I'll tell you 
that much. There are men on your 
trail who will stop at nothing. Can’t 
you believe me? Can’t you play a 
hunch? Be quick! Off with your 


1?? 


saddle! There’s no time to spare! 


- mounted. 


Her words, the clear, bell-like tone 
of her voice began to have a strong 
effect upon Potluck’s mind. She 
swayed him with the strength of her 
personality, the like of which he had 
never found in any woman he had 
met. But then, Potluck’s acquaint- 
ance with women was not large. 

“My bronc is fresh, almost,” he 
told her. “Come along with me, if 
you’ve a mind to travel. It just 
strikes me that I can’t leave you 
here alone.” 


\ this, the girl gave a low, sharp 


whistle. In a moment two 
men broke cover leading 
horses. The men were young. They 


smiled a little, viewing Potluck. He . 


judged them to be cowboys. The 
horses were clean of limb and deep 
of chest, fast and strong. One mount 
was already saddled, a rifle stock 
protruding from its scabbard; the 
other apparently was the dead 
rider’s relay mount. 

The seriousness of the situation 
was becoming more and more evi- 
dent. Truly, this was a dangerous 
enterprise, of wide scope and far- 
reaching. Remembering the horse 
he had seen drop dead from its 
grueling run, Potluck stepped down 
and uncinched his saddle. He was 
one of those men who feel strong 


affection for their top mounts. If, 


grim necessity forced him to ride a 
horse off its legs this night, he had 
no wish that it should be his chest- 
nut gelding. 

“Why don’t you send one of these 
boys with me?” he asked the girl 
keenly. “You better do that, and 
keep yoreself in the clear.” 

“Questions and more questions. 
You are thinking of the conventions, 
perhaps?” she mocked lightly as she 
“Have no fear for me, 
caballero- mio. Rather watch well 
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those saddle pockets, for we ride 
fast.” 

One of the two men gave Potluck 
a friendly grin. “Don’t worry, son, 
everything is O. K.,” he confided. 
“The gal knows what she’s doin’. 
All you gotta do is follow her lead. 
Just sit tight, amigo—shake, rattle 
and roll, an’ you’ll come out seven 
or eleven. Adios!” 

“Thanks, amigo, that’s shore some 
encouragement. How about my 
bronc?” Potluck suggested. 

“We'll see to it,” the other man 
replied. “Drift along, son! I heard 
slide rock rattle up under the mesa 
rim.” 

The girl wheeled her mettlesome 
mount around. ‘Come on,’ she 
oe softly, and Potluck followed 

er. 

Well, he was ready for the best 
or the worst the night had to offer, 
Potluck decided. His new mount 
was a dark bay with an easy power- 
ful stride. It was fresh and full of 


zip. His rifle was in its boot, he 


had plenty of ammunition, a little 
trail grub, and while the talk had 
been going on, his two canteens had 
been filled. This couldn’t be a 
bunch of outlaws he had fallen in 
with. Outlaws would have just shot 
him out of his saddle and simply 
taken the saddle pockets without 
any talk. 

The girl was leading straight out 
across the open flats stretching into 
the nebulous distance below the 
mesa’s brush-dotted slope. The 
sound of following hoofs came to 
Potluck’s ears. He turned in his 
saddle and looked back. 

Two riders were coming pellmell. 
One led his gelding on a saddle rope. 
As he watched them, the two men 
split to right and left, each going 
in a different direction. Potluck 
smiled. 

When that gang of hard-shooting 


men in pursuit of the saddle pockets 
came to three trails fanning out 
they would have no way of know- 
ing which of them to follow. It 
would be an open question in their 
mind as t’ which one of these di- 
verging riders carried their prize. If 
the girl had planned this, she was 
no fool. Potluck’s interest in her 
grew. 

He watched her as he kept close 
behind and a little to one side of 
her kicked-up dust. She rode with 
the ease and grace of a top hand. 
There was perfect rhythm in her 
movements, timed exactly to the un- 
dulations of her racing mount. 


OTLUCK began to feel the 
p tingling thrill of adventure as 
he warmed up to the magic 

of the brilliant moonlight. Little by 
little the stars seemed to drop closer, 


sparkling with blue, iridescent fire 


like cut diamonds under light. Dia- 
monds! Could it be the saddle 
pockets were filled with priceless 
diamonds, smuggled across the 
Mexican border nearly five hundred 
miles south of here? Or perhaps it 
was dope he carried. No, not illicit 
drugs. The saddle pockets were far 
too small to hold dope in paying 
quantities. Besides, he was reason- 
ably sure this girl was working with 
the forces of law and order. 
- That was it, Potluck reasoned, 
she was a sheriff’s daughter. He 
grinned with satisfaction, the swift 
beat of their running mounts mak- 
ing sweet music in his ears. Then 
he began wondering where the 
sheriff was, and how come the sheriff 
to be letting such a beautiful daugh- 
ter pull his chestnuts from so hot a 
fire. At once his grin changed to a 
troubled frown. 
“Senora de Misterio,” he breathed 
softly. No doubt about it, the girl 
was a mystery, all right. The night 
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was full of mystery. And romance! 
Potluck’s mind took a different turn. 

Perhaps the girl was in love. That 
would be easy to imagine. Her lover 
was in dire peril of his life, of being 
hanged for a murder of which he 
was innocent, In the saddle pockets 
-were papers, signed confessions of 
the murderers themselves, proof 
that her lover was innocent, evi- 
dence that would save his neck and 
serve to clear his name. Potluck 
reached down and gripped one of the 
saddle pockets tightly. Yes, it 
seemed filled with paper all right. 
Thrilling to the touch of romance, 
Potluck settled the pockets more 
securely across his horn and tied 
them fast with a saddle string. Then 
he looked up at the stars again. 

It was a swell night. There was 
only one thing that seemed to 
trouble him: the fact that there was 
a little too much mystery to suit 
his taste. He hoped fervently that 
the man who was to marry this girl 
would be kind to her. That is, if 
they arrived in time to save his neck, 
he qualified. 

The girl pulled up to give their 
mounts a breathing spell. Potluck 
reined in beside her. 

“Are you in love?” he asked, smil- 
ing at her. 

She laughed. 
true confessions.” 

“T reckon you must live some- 
where around here. Where do you 


“What a time for 


live?” 

“T live both here and there and 
other places . . . wherever I hang 
my hat mostly. Why do you look 
at me that way?” 


“Tm just trying to figure you 
out.” 

“But your figures don’t add up?” 
she said jokingly. 

“That's it, they don’t add up,” 
Potluck agreed. 


“Then subtract a few figures.” She 
smiled pleasantly. 
“O. K., Tll start back at zero, if 
you'll give me something to go with 
it. . I'm getting mighty curious, 


“Tl point out something you’ve 
overlooked, if that will make you 
feel better, » she told him. 

“Sure it'll make me feel better. 
What is it?” 

She raised her arm and pointed 
back the way they had come. A 
fire burned on the mesa’s rim—a 
yellow fire which could be mistaken 
for no brilliant star. At irregular 
intervals the fire leaped suddenly 
up, pulsating with vivid life as if 
being fed measured quantities of 
gunpowder from rifle shells. A sig- 
nal fire, its powder flashes sending 
out a message in code, 


“Doggone!” ejaculated Potluck 
softly, turning to give the girl a 
rueful grin. 


“Of course that makes you feel 
better,” she smiled. “Gives you 
something to figure out.” It wasn’t 
romance that Potluck saw in her 
eyes. They were sparkling with ad- 
venture. : 

“Yeah, our trail don’t look so 
clear ahead,” said Potluck mean- 
ingly. “The horses those gents are 
ridin’ must be played out, but 
they’re signaling to more gents 
ahead of us, seems like. Can you 
read that talk they’re sendin’?” 

She laughed. “Always questions! 
To be frank with you, I can’t. 
They’re using an unfamiliar code.” 

“We'll watch ahead. Then, when 
the other bunch answers back we'll 
be able to spot ’em and keep out 
o’ their way.” 

She laughed again, a musical 
sound. “They'll not answer for 
that very reason. Caballero mio, we 
are not out of the woods yet, by 


—— 


~never miss. 


any means. Are you afraid to fol- 
low me?” 
“Waal, not exactly,” Potluck 


grimned, “but I’d sure feel a heap 
more comfortable if Too-bad 
Temmy was along.” 

“Tommy who? You mean it’s too 
bad Tommy is not riding with you 
instead of me?” 

“Something like that,” Potluck 
answered dryly. “Tommy packs a 
pair o° silver-mounted Colts that 
Tommy’s folks raised 
me from a little kid. We nearly al- 


ways ride together, Too-bad and I, 


but a couple days ago we split up.” 

“How did you come to do that?” 
she. asked with interest. “I suppose 
you had a quarrel . . . over some 


- girl perhaps.” 


“Not over a girl,” Potluck smiled. 
“We split up so we could cover more 
range. We're hunting three bands 
© sheep.” 

“Sheep!” she scoffed lightly. 
“What a romantic subject for moon- 
light conversation.” 

“Waal, didn’t I ask you a minute 
ago if you was in love?” Potluck 
reminded her. 

“T might be,” she spoke seriously, 
“but then again I might not.” With 
that she laughed softly. “Let’s ride, 


‘ amigo, and trust to some of the luck 


you seem to have so much of.” 

She was off again with Potluck 
two or three jumps behind. Yes, 
the girl was a sheriff’s daughter, he 
decided. At any rate she didn’t 
seem worried about a lover who had 
his neck m a noose. 

A cool sharp wind was in his face 
and the scent of the desert night 
was strong and fragrant. The ter- 
rain here was more rough and 
broken than it had seemed from 
viewing it on the mesa’s rim, Mile 
after mile was put behind with al- 
ways an inscrutable mystery of 


moonlit spaces stretching out ahead. 
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CHAPTER III 
INTO THE ARROYOS 


HE girl was following a trail, 

with the hoofs of their horses 

beating out a swift tattoo, a 
throbbing sound which rolled away 
to lose itself in the vast silence be- 
yond. One deep arroyo cut the des- 
ert’s dry, wind-swept floor. Count- 
less smaller arroyos fed into it, all 
dry and sun-baked. The trail 
dropped into one of these and con- 
tinued down. The girl pulled up 
her mount. 

“What do you think?” she asked. 
“Shall we follow the trail through 
there?” 

“Tf you ain’t in too big a hurry 
I'd suggest we go around,” said Pot- 
luck. “You been headin’ straight 
east. If there’s trouble layin’ for us 
it'll pick this trail. Sound travels 
on a night like this.” 

From somewhere among that 
maze of arroyos lying in their path 
there came the nicker of a horse, 
silenced before full utterance as if- 
by a watchful hand. 

“That settles it,’ remarked the 
girl. “I think we'll go around.” 

“Let me take the lead and pick 
a trail,” said Potluck quickly. “I’m 
pretty good in rough country.” 

“It shall be as you say, caballero 
mio, but if lead starts to whistle lay 
your own shots dead on the line. 
This is a cranky job we're on,” she 
warned, “and it’s not a valentine 
that you’re packing in those saddle 

pockets. Amigo, if . . . if you 
Suid stop a bullet and can’t ride 
on, hand me those pockets quickly, 
understand?” 

“Yeah, but what if you get hit?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“Tf that happens, keep traveling,” 
she instructed firmly. “Let nothing 
stop you! You told me you would 
hand those saddle pockets over to 


- into it. 
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no a save the law. Is that a prom- 
ise?” 

“Shore it is!” declared Potluck. 

“Then I'll expect you to keep that 
promise and play fair. Somewhere 
ahead I’m sure you'll find plenty of 
law. If I’m hit, don’t stop. Keep 
moving! I’m playing a man’s game 
with a man’s chips. If I’m dealt out 
it won’t matter, just so those saddle 
pockets don’t fall into the wrong 
hands.” 

“They shore must be powerful 


’ Important,” growled Potluck, who 


had his own ideas about riding on 
and leaving her behind under any 
circumstances. 

“They are important, far more im- 
portant than you will ever dream.” 

“What they got in “em? Dhia- 
monds?” 

“Always so curious,” she chided 
impatiently. 

“Shucks! Why not? Is yore dad 
a sheriff?” 

“My father is dead,” she answered 
softly. “Please, let’s ride on. Time 
is wasting!” 

“O. K.,” said Potluck, and turned 
his mount. 

He climbed back out of the arroyo 
and headed south im the direction 
of the main arroyo’s head. Other 
side arroyos lay in his path and 
these he crossed, riding more slowly 
and with increased caution. He cov- 
ered a mile or more, then came upon 
an arroyo to his liking and, on 
bunched legs, slid his mount down 
The girl followed closely, 
her horse raising a boiling swirl of 
dust as had his own. There seemed 


no fear in this girl. She took every 


hazard in her stride. 

“We'll try this one,’ explamed 
Potluck. “We may dodge ’em, 
whoever they are, and cut through.” 

He trotted his horse down the ar- 
royo’s channel toward its mouth. 
The scope of his vision was narrowed 

Ws—2c 


to fifteen or twenty yards ahead, 
sometimes less, for the wash had 
opened a winding, erratie course. 
The crumbling banks grew higher 
on either side and walled them in. 
With unexpected suddenness he 
came into the main arroyo. In- 
stantly he checked his mount and 


listened, the girl beside him. From - 


lower down the main arroyo came 
the thudding of hoofs. 

“Quick! 
manded. “Take the first cut on 
the other side.” 


ITHOUT hesitation the girl 

jumped her horse past him 

with a touch of the spurs. 
No time for caution now. No need 
for silence. Their move had been 
detected and riders were closing in. 
Its channel cut widely here, the ar- 
royo ran straight for fifty yards 
without a break in its left wall. 

Potluck followed the girl closely, 
turned in his saddle and looked 
back. Lower in the west now, the 
moonlight failed to strike im under 
the high bank opposite. Along that 
sinister shadow men came riding 
around a turn behind. Three shad- 
owy figures on shadowy galloping 
horses. 

Instantly those riders raised a 
chorus of guttural shouts, like a 
pack of hounds im full ery. Yellow 
fire lanced from the leader’s gun and 
the bullet plucked at Potluck’s side. 
He brought his Colt out and up, 
but then he hesitated an instant, 
reluctant to shoot and perhaps kill a 
man over an issue of which he knew 
so little. Too much mystery, he rea- 
soned. So much mystery he didn’t 
know where he was at. 

Then the next instant his mount 
turned sharply into a side arroyo to 
the left, and a volley of lead hissed 
past, with the burst of gunfire roll- 
ing in behind. 


Take the lead,” he com-- 
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“Come on!” cried the girl ahead, 
her horse streaking out of sight 
around a turn. 

Potluck holstered his gun and ran 
his hand across his right-side. It 
came away damp with blood. That 
first shot had cut his side, but not 
badly, he decided. He scrubbed his 
hand on his Levis, slow temper 
warming up inside him. 

Riding full tilt after the girl, his 
gun came out again. Cutthroats! 
That’s what they were, he thought 
furiously. That rider who had: been 
carrying the saddle pockets had died 
with a clean and honest look on 
his face. 

Hard riders, those men. behind. 
They charged right in with intent 
to kill, careening up the arroyo in 
Potluck’s wake. The corridor 
straightened out and the leader 
came in sight, his uptilted gun clear 
in the moonlight above the scud of 
dust. With that leader Potluck 
swapped shots that spoke as one, 
then the arroyo kinked again. He 
was uncertain of his shot. He 
looked ahead, pulling his horse a 
little. He didn’t want to crowd the 
girl too close and bring her into it. 
He began to grin. She sure had a 
pretty smile by moonlight. 

The lead man popped into sight 
again and Potluck snapped down on 
him. This time the man didn’t 
swap, just started spilling from his 
saddle hard hit. “El Rancho 
Grando!” Potluck muttered softly, 
and his grin widened. 


OMETHING was getting into 
S Potluck’s blood that had never 
been there before. For the 

first time in his life he was heating 
his gun with reckless indifference to 
his own safety. The voice of guns 
and the intimate whisper of passing 
lead were not new to his ears, but 
heretofore he had always taken gun 


fights with a serious turn of mind. 
Life was pleasant and worth living, 
and one bullet could put an end to 
all that. 

But tonight he just didn’t seem to 
care. He had lost all thought of dan- 
ger and was feeling full of zip. He 
freshened up his gun knowing he 
was going to stop those men behind 
before he rode out of this arroyo; 
otherwise the girl would have no 
chance. He closed his loading gate 
and pulled his mount again. The 
head and neck of a running horse 
swept into view. Potluck’s bullet 
nicked the dry earth at the turn and 
caught the rider as he emerged. 
Then Potluck uttered a cowboy yell, 
spurred his horse and slacked his 
reins. “That gal shore knows her 


way around, he mused. 


The girl had turned her mount 
and was heading back. They came 
close to crashing into each other in 
the narrow way. 

“What’s the matter?” 
cried. 

“T heard you yell. Are you hit?” 

“Keep a-going! I’m all here.” 

She wheeled and was off again. 
The arroyo was running out upon 
the flats to the eastward. She buck- 
jumped her horse up one side and 
took to the open. Potluck followed 
her out of the arroyo’s head, but 
paused there a moment waiting, 
then rode on. He had stopped those 
men, it seemed. 

His keen eyes searched the sil- 
vered desert to right and left, in 
front and behind. -He saw no sign 
of life or movement. The gentle 
press of the cool night air was 
against his face. The stars seemed 
larger and brighter than before. 


Potluck 


High up at sundown, the moon _ 


would be early to set. Now it was 
slipping down into the west, but 
good for a few hours yet. In all this 
empty, silent, moonlit space there 
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was only the girl and himself, it 
seemed, the throb of hoofbeats, and 
a smudge of dust hanging low along 
their trail behind. 

Before them a chain of blue-black 
hills hung low across the star- 
studded horizon. Lower down, 
nearer and more tangible, the rim of 
a mesa formed a long straight line, 
blacker still. 

Potluck put his mount up beside 
the girl and looked across at her. 


7 


Suddenly the horse seemed to 

strike an invisible wall and 

the girl was catapulted high 
over his head. 


She paid little heed to his presence. 
Her eyes were fixed on the mesa’s 
vague outline. She rode at the same 
fast lope. 

“You better pull up and give our 
nosses a breathin’ spell,” Potluck 
suggested. 

She slowed down to a trot. “Was 
your horse hit?” 


“No, I reckon not. They was 
shootin’ at me.” 
She looked him over. “You let 
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out a yell and I thought they had 

done for you. They did hit you! 

There’s blood on your side.” 

§ “Only a scratch,” Potluck assured 
er. 

“T’m glad of that,’ she said 
quickly. 

“What was you thinkin’ when you 
came back to help me?” he ques- 
tioned. “What if I’d been hard hit?” 

“T was thinking about the saddle- 
bags,” she replied calmly. “I'd 
have taken them and ridden on.” 

“Oh,” said Potluck ruefully. “You 
shore think a heap o’ me, don’t you, 
gal?” 

She laughed. “Why should I 
think more of you than any other 


man?” 
“You got me there. Why should 


your” 

“T don’t,” she said pointedly. 

“It shore is a pleasure to ride with 
you, Senora de Misterio,’ Potluck 
grinned. “I'll bet you are as anx- 
ious to get shed o’ me as a cat o’ its 
last year’s fur. I bet that’s a fact.” 

“How did you guess it so 
quickly?” she said lightly. 


OTLUCK fell silent. How 
Pp could you talk with a girl like 
that? A woman, rather, for 
she seemed older than he had first 
judged. Under her light banter was 
a quality of serious purpose and re- 
lentless determination. She radi- 
ated a strength of character equal to 
any man’s; and her courage was 
clearly of the highest degree. Above 
all, she possessed some intangible 
power of personality which inspired 
trust in her, even though she gave 
small measure in return. 

To Potluck Jones, who was hon- 
estly frank and open, loyal to the 
core, and unstinting with his friend- 
ship, this girl was a contrast. She 
was beautiful, intensely interesting 
and stimulating, yet completely baf- 


fling. She was an enigma—a pro- 
vocative riddle. 

‘There was a road here, he saw, 
a drunken pair of wagon tracks. 
They climbed unsteadily up the 
mesa’s flank and gained the crest. 
Then, as if sobered somewhat by ex- 
ertion put forth by the ascent, the 
wheel ruts struck off in a more 
direct line toward the shadowy hills 
beyond. They seemed to point to- 
ward a low-cut saddle marke 
against the starglow of the sky, as 
if hunting for a path of least resist- 
ance eastward .through the barrier 
of grim and rugged snaggle-tooth 
peaks. 

“You’d best take it. easy, gal,” 
cautioned Potluck, knowing that 
their horses were beginning to lag. 
“We've been travelin’ fast and the 
going has been tough. You must 
be tired.” 

“There’s no time to think of be- 
ing tired,” the girl answered, with a 
show of restless impatience. “If we 
can make it through Monument 
Pass and over to Dead Indian 
Springs we'll find fresh horses wait- 
ing. We must make it! And 
quickly, too.” 

To the west behind them, the 
moon sat on the rim: of the silent 
world, a burnished silver platter 
standing on edge and soon to tip 
over and fall from sight. Since the 
arroyos had been left behind, their 
passage across this moonlit expanse 
of barren desert had remained un- 
disputed. Yet there was a wildness, 
a. chill that ran with the wind and 
the wailing barks of coyotes were 
like voices calling down from the 
nearing hills. 

The girl seemed not to catch the 
feeling. Or if she did, she gave no 
sign. She followed the road up over 
the lower slopes climbing steadily at 
a fast trot. Higher up, she walked 


.the steeper ascents, her hands rest- 
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‘ing on the swell of her saddle, her 
shoulders drooping forward a little 
with weariness.. When they had 
gained the top of the last angling 
upthrust, she stopped. Their horses 
were breathing heavily. 

Looking back, Potluck watched 
the last vestige of the moon vanish. 
The stars brightened, but for all of 
that, darkness threw its blue-black 
curtain over the lower desert, fold 
on fold. The pass stood before 
them, dimly outlined in the star- 
light. It was-a narrow corridor 
flanked on either side by crowding 
brush-lined hills pitching steeply 
down; here wild game and wilder 
men had passed for centuries: deer 
and cougar, Navaho and Ute, rapa- 
‘cious Apache and white renegade: 

The heavy breathing of the horses 
slackened. Their flanks had thinned 
and swirls of vapor rose from their 
heated bodies into the cold air. 

“Td pick some other way around, 
if there is one,” said Potluck. 

“There is no other way that 
wouldn’t take us far too long. The 
longer we delay, the more trouble 
we'll have getting through. Are you 
afraid?” the girl demanded, a ring 
to her low voice. 

“At any other time I would be, 
gal. But not tonight!” 

“Why not tonight?” 

Potluck laughed softly. “I dunno 
exactly, but there’s something about 
bein’ with you that makes the smell 
o gunsmoke seem harmless as face 
powder . . . and just as pleasant.” 

“Then come on, caballero mio! 


Tf anyone tries to stop us, we'll ride: 


them down.” She put spurs to her 
mount and took the pass trail at a 
headlong run. 

- Had he been alone, Potluck would 
have used more caution here. The 
night had sounded its grim warning 
early and proved its nefarious pur- 
pose. This pass was a bottleneck 


muzzle lights. 


ag: 


where dace trails converged. Like 
silken threads, far-stretched trails 
would point in here as to the center 
of a spider’s web. He called a sharp 
warning to the girl, but she failed to 
hear or heed.’ There was no choice 
left him but to follow her. 


CHAPTER IV 
PUEBLO REFUGE 


HE dark shoulders of the 

pass closed in on either side. 

They threw back the thud of 
racing hoofs amplified to an an- 
vil’s clang. The girl was a vague 
shadow charging on ahead. 

Suddenly her horse seemed to 
strike an invisible wall. The girl 
was catapulted high and forward. 
Her mount struck on its head and 
somersaulted. Potluck reined back 
hard. His horse bunched its legs 
and struck with lessened speed and 
was flung back on its rump by the 
barrier across the trail. In a flash 
Potluck sensed that tightly stretched 
ropes were there. He whipped out 
his gun as his mount lunged to its 
feet and wheeled with a violent 
snort. The girl’s horse lay where it 
had crashed. 

“Gal! Are you hurt?” Potluck 
cried, 

His words touched off a flash of 
The snarl and strike 
of lead was lost under the reports 
of guns. The narrow confines of 
Monument Pass exploded with 
rocketing sound. From the high 
ground on either side guns thun- 
dered. It was a vicious cross-fire. 
It poured down into the dark trail 
like hissing water from a funnel. A 
fire impossible for a single gun to 
silence. 

Potluck snapped his gun down 
into its leather and snatched for his 
knife. He was a vague blot here in 
the dark, he knew. His first shot 
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would mark him out and center all 
that fire upon him. He wheeled his 
lunging mount around and charged 
the barrier. The girl’s horse marked 
the spot. 

He swung broadside and slashed 
again and again with his knife. All 
this in a flickering moment of time, 
impelled by a flash of instinct rather 
than. conscious thought. If he 
thought at all, it was of the girl and 
that she had been killed. He cut 
through just as the girl staggered to 
her feet beyond, a swaying shadow. 

“Ride on!” she screamed. “Ride 
on!” 

He hooked her across his arm as 
he swept past. She thrust against 
him with her hands. She slipped 
and he almost lost her. Then with 
a powerful heave, he flung her up 
and across before him. 

“No, no!” she screamed again. 
“Ride on!” ; 

He laughed. It was a sound lost 
amid the driving hail of lead and 
the thunder of ambush guns. A 
form materialized blocking the trail. 
A gun spat fire and lead. The big 
bay horse shouldered into the hu- 
man form and the man was struck 
aside with a shriek of pain. The 
bay staggered and stumbled at the 
impact, then caught its stride and 
charged on. 

“No, no!” the girl cried angrily. 
“Put me down! You'll never make 
it! The saddle pockets are more im- 
portant than my life.” 

“You fool!” flared Potluck hotly. 
“Stop fighting me! Gimme a chance 
to use my gun. To hell with the 
saddle pockets.” 

She shifted her weight then. He 
felt one of her arms slip under his 
left shoulder and the other slide over 
his right. She clung to him and 
caught her balance, wedged between 
his body and the saddle swell. 

“You, too, are a fool,” she chided, 


her lips close to his ear. “A fighting 
fool! But you'll never make it. 
You don’t understand.” 

He laughed again. 


HE pass trail tipped a little 
down. Ahead, the wedge of 
starlit sky widened. The 
pass flung its dark shoulders back 
to right and left. Near on the right 
a campfire showed for an instant, 
then was darkened by a screen of 
brush and trees. In that instant of 
passing Potluck caught a glimpse of 
tethered horses and a man climbing 
into the saddle of one of them. He 
heard a violent shout and a quick 
shot behind. The bullet flew wide. 
Then the trail slanted more steeply 
down and took a turn to the left. 
“Caballero mio, your life seems 
charmed.” The girl spoke calmly 
now. “Your luck runs high tonight. 
Also tonight your luck runs out.” 
The big bay had its head. The 
reins were slack. It was free to use 
its animal instinct in following the 
dark and tricky trail. Packing a 
double load taxed it strongly and 
the down grade placed a severe 
strain on its front quarters. Never- 
theless, it held its feet and carried 
them onward. Potluck spoke above 


the clatter of the game animal’s 


laboring hoofs: 

“How far to those fresh horses, 
gal?” he asked her. 

“Dead Indian Springs is not far,” 
she answered without hope. “But 
there'll be no horses.- P’m sure of 
that now. Our plans have been dis- 
covered. The presence of those men 
and the trap they set: prove that 
fact. We're cut off in front and be- 
hind. There’ll be enemies waiting 
at Dead Indian. My men are dead, 
I fear.” Her courage seemed to de- 
sert her. “I’ve failed again,” she 
added miserably, a half sob in her 
voice. 
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From behind there came a bed- 
lam of excited shouts and the pelt- 
ing of flying hoofs. Pursuit was un- 
der way. No matter how brave its 
loyal heart, the big bay horse was 
soon to be overtaken. A bullet, fired 
at random, sped high overhead with 
a hungry whine. 

“Hang tight!” Potluck warned the 
girl. “I’m takin’ to the brush. No. 
need to kill this hoss,” 

He pulled up, swung to the right, 
then gave the bay its head again. 
At once brush clawed at them, then 
closed behind. Here on the east 
slope darkness was total and com- 
plete. It was a thick and fluid 
blackness through which the star- 
light failed to penetrate. Potluck 
was lost in it, but lost from pursuit 
as well. 

He drew rein and sat motionless, 
listening to those mysterious night 
riders thunder past along the trail 
not more than a rope-length away. 


Then he rode on slowly, the gil 


silent in his arms. 

He had no hope of eluding those 
men for long. Soon they would turn 
back and start riding the brush for 
their quarry. Dawn would come all 
too-soon. With the first light of 
day, if not before, those grim, deter- 
mined killers would pick up his trail 
and close in. Potluck shrugged his 
shoulders at the thought. 

“What are your plans?” the girl 
asked softly. 

“Find a good spot where we can 
stand ’em off, then sit tight,” he 
replied quietly. “It won’t be long 
until the shootin’ light will im- 
prove.” 

“Do you know this range?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“Yes, That is I’ve been over it 
before. Somewhere ahead there’s an 
old ruin—an ancient pueblo. I 
think I could find it, perhaps. If I 
can, it will be as good a spot as any 


from which to watch the sunrise. 
Caballero mio, ’'m sorry you had to 
get yourself mixed up in this.” 

Her hair tickled Potluck’s ear and 
sent a tingle through him. He 
laughed softly. “TI ain’t had more 
downright fun since the time Too- 
bad Tommy and I put our ropes on 
a young grizzly and led it home to 
the ranch. Tommy is shore goin’ to 
be powerful sorry he didn’t get in on 
this ruction. He shore is.” 

He shifted back over the cantle 
and sat upon the big bay’s rump. 
The girl swung a leg over the horn 
and settled into the saddle. Potluck 
gave her the reins. Voices were call- 
ing down slope below them. Brush 
was crackling. The pursuit was 
spreading out and working back, 
throwing out an encircling net to 
snare them in its web. 

“Take it easy, gal,” cautioned 
Potluck. “Just walk this brone and 
trust to luck. If they, get too close 
just pull up and stop.” 

“Amigo mio, you are a cool hand.” 
She spoke with returning buoyancy. 
“Where have you been all my life?” 

“Huntin’ sheep, I reckon,” Pot- 
luck replied lightly. “Pull up and 
stop talkin’ nonsense. ‘There’s a 
rider cuttin’ in ahead o’ you.” 


RAY was showing in the east. 
The stars had faded. Out 
upon a strip of nearly level 
bench-land, the ancient Indian ruin 
waited, its drab mud walls taking 
shape in the growing light. To the 
west, brush-dotted hills thrust 
steeply upward; to the east, the 
bench fell away into rough and 
ereded country marked by sharp 
ridges and deep arroyos. 
“We'll just have time to make it,” 
Potluck said. 
“Maybe—if there’s none of them 
waiting and watching,” the girl re- 
plied. 


26 


The pueblo had defied time and 
the elements for centuries, and now 
gave the impression of being equal 
to withstand several more. It was 
four stories high. Each division was 
smaller in area than the one below, 
thus leaving a surrounding space on 
the flat roofs to serve as balconies 
behind a waist-high cornice, or bar- 
ricade, 

The pueblo was a mud fort and 
nothing less. Its early builders had 
constructed it with a keen eye to 
defense. Windows were small and 
narrow. No doorways cut the outer 
walls. They entered by means of 
ladders, climbing over the walls 
from one roof to another. At the 
top, they reversed the process, some- 
what, descending through an open- 
ing in the roof. By means of other 
ladders and inside openings from 
floor to floor, they gained their lower 
quarters, where, no doubt, the an- 
cient Pueblo Indians had been quite 
secure from Apache intrusion. 

Now, however, the hand of man 
chad proved more destructive than 
time and the elements. A passage- 
way had been hacked through the 
thick outer wall, giving easy access 
into the ground-floor section of the 
pueblo. This opening was on the 
east side, and, having circled the 
‘ruins and discovered it, Potluck at 
once dismounted. He was quick to 
sean the dust under the crumbling 
wall of the opening. — 

“There’s no fresh tracks. Ride 
the bronc inside,” he said cheerfully. 
“Tf we can find a way up to the top 
roof, I reckon I can stand ’em off 
ae until my shells run out.” 

The girl rode into the dark in- 
terior and slipped from the saddle. 
“Tl look around,” she said. 

Potluck removed his rifle and the 
saddle pockets from his saddle, then 
the canteens and his meager supply 
of trail grub. He unfastened his 
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own saddlebags, containing ammu-— 
nition and odds and ends, and then 
removed the saddle from the ex- 


‘hausted horse. A good mount, need- 


ing only rest and feed to put it back 
into top shape. 

“There’s a ladder here,” the girl 
called, holding a lighted match in 
hand. “Shall I start up? The lad- 
der looks new and plenty strong. 
Left here by visitors some time past, 
I would judge.” 

Carrying those things he had re- 
moved from his saddle, Potluck 
joined her. Making a division of 
his load, they climbed upward into 
the dark and silent rooms above. 
Drawing up the ladder, they con- 
tinued on from floor to floor until 
they stood upon the high, flat-topped 
roof with the thick mud cornice 
around it, slightly crumbled in a few 
places. 

The first pastel tints of dawn were 
flushing the eastern sky. Near ob- 
jects had ‘taken shape. Slowly the 
far desert was revealed to their eyes. 
It stretched away into the far dis- 
tance below the pueblo, its eroded 
face deep-lined and grim. Behind, 
the snaggle-tooth hills reared high 
and close. 

Too close, Potluck decided, for 
they were scarcely a good rifle shot 
away and overlooked the pueblo’s 
roof, whose builders had no knowl- 
edge or fear of high-powered rifles 
when they chose this building site. 

He emptied his hands of equip- 
ment, then pulled the ladder up. 
When he took a look back along the 
way they had come, he at once saw 
a rider drawing closer along their 
trail. 


OTLUCK cradled his rifle 
P across the dobe wall. When 
the rider came within range, 
he laid a shot close in beside the 
horse. The bullet raised a little puff 
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of dust. The rider halted, rode back 
a hundred yards and there dis- 
mounted, tying his mount in a 
thicket of mesquite. 

Another rider came up and joined 
him. Soon one fired two quick sig- 
nal shots. Then they both began 
working their way on foot to higher 
ground. They were angling up the 
steep slope of the hills toward a po- 
sition that would overlook the pueb- 
lo’s roof. The shots were bringing 
other riders in, 

Moment by moment, the morning 
light strengthened. The sun pushed 
up over the far horizon’s rim and 
flushed the desert with its golden 
glow. 

Turning, Potluck faced the girl. 

Her eyes were upon him. She had 
lost her hat and her holster was 
empty. Her hands were bruised and 
eut from her fall in Monument Pass. 
Bullets had cut fuzzy rents through 
her clothes. There was a telltale 
stain on her right leg where lead 
had nipped her flesh. The night had 
put its mark upon her sun-tanned 
face, leaving nerve strain, exhaus- 

‘ tion, a look of defeated purpose. Her 
wind-blown hair showed golden- 
brown in the sunlight, her eyes a 
deep violet-blue. Her smile was a 
little sad, a trifle rueful, yet nine 
parts courage. 


~ “Well, amigo,” she laughed 
bravely, “we’ve still got the saddle 
pockets.” 


“Gal, you'll find a can o’ peaches 
in my grub sack. That’s the best 
we can do for breakfast without a 
fire. You sit down with your back 
to that west wall, where bullets 
won't get too familiar with you. I 
may be able to hold those gents off 
quite a spell. But before I settle 
down to any serious shootin’, I 
reckon you better tell me some facts 
and clear up this mystery: I’ve cov- 
ered a wide stretch o’ range in my 


time, gal, but I’ll be danged if I ever 
saw quite so many mysterious gen- 
tlemen jump out o’ the brush before. 
Tm sidin’ you, but I can do it with 
more relish if I know where I’m at. 
Start talkin’,’ Potluck finished 
firmly. 

The girl sat down and followed 
his suggestion by rummaging in the 
grub sack and bringing out the can 
of peaches, which she opened with 
a pocketknife. 


CHAPTER V 
THE LAW COMES RIDING 


HERE’S a revolution ‘being 
plotted in Mexico,” she be- 
gan slowly. 

“T didn’t know the last revolution 
was over,” Potluck smiled. 

“This is different,” said the girl. 
“Tt is not a mob of ragged peons 
being secretly organized by a dis- 
gruntled politician defeated at the 
last election. It is a conspirac 
which threatens the United Sta 

“How come?” asked Potluck, 
watching the men climbing the steep 
pitch of the hill. 

“This intrigue,” explained the girl 
gravely, “is deep and subtle and vi- 
cious. It spans the Atlantic and 
links up with a foreign power; it 
bridges the Pacific and connects with 
another. Several governments have 
their eyes fixed on Mexico and the 
South American republics. If their 
conspiracy bears fruit and _ they 
establish puppet governments in 
Mexico and in Brazil and in other 
republics of South America, the 
United States must fight a bloody 
war.” 

“Doggone!” ejaculated Potluck. 
“Gal, you shore throw a slick line 
o’ talk, How come you got so much 
savvy about all this underhanded 


business? I been kind of thinkin’ 
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you was a Mexican sefiorita. And 
then again I been thinkin’ that you 
wasn’t,” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. “I’m an 
American! I know what is going on 
in Mexico because I was practically 
raised there. My father met his 
death in Mexico.” : 

“That’s shore tough luck. How’d 
it happen?” Potluck asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“My father was engaged on a dip- 
lomatic mission for Uncle Sam. Also, 
he was working with the F. B. I. 
Foreign agents tried first to bribe 
him. When that failed, they mur- 
dered him and shifted the blame 
upon Mexican authorities. That is, 
they tried to, and publicly succeeded. 
But not with the F. B. L.” 

“What’s that got to do with these 
saddle pockets?” asked Potluck 
keenly. 

The girl offered Potluck a piece 
of peach impaled upon the point of 
her knife. He opened his mouth and 
she placed the peach therein. A bul- 
let thudded against the opposite side 
of the adobe wall and dust rattled 
down at their backs. 

“Foreign money is pouring into 
Mexico,” jhe girl went on calmly. 
“Foreign agents are filtering in by 
thousands. Even South America 
swarms with them. There are few 
men that money cannot buy, cabal- 
lero mio. It is the gold that is pav- 
ing the way for revolution in Mex- 
ico. It is a violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine which the United States 
cannot tolerate. With other secret 
agents of our government, I have 
been working in Mexico, matching 
intrigue with intrigue. We have ran- 
sacked the private desks of foreign 
spies and plotting foreign diplomats, 
foreign offices of all kinds.” 

“Whew!” said Potluck, unmindful 
of the bullet that whistled close over 


their heads. 
that?” 


[ been carrying on my fa- 


“You’ve been doin’ all 


ther’s job,” she said gravely. 
She offered Potluck another bite 
of peach, then took a bite herself. 
“Only very recently we uncovered 


the whole intimate and secret details - 


of the plot. We secured confiden- 
tial documents, the code reports of 
terrorists and sabotage experts. 
Those papers are priceless to our 
government. We spirited them from 
Mexico with the utmost secrecy, we 
thought. But nothing is secret from 
foreign spies. Twice we have lost 
those documents. And twice we 
have recovered them again. Men 
have died for them. You have seen 
men die. And now caballero mio, it 
is our turn to die for them. Those 
documents are in these saddle pock- 
ets.” 

“Yeah, I was  beginnin’ to tumble 
to that fact,” grinned Potluck. 
“That means that the gents that are 
bent on takin’ our scalps are a gang 
of hired killers led by some foreign 
spies, eh?” 

She nodded agreement. There 
was no doubting the honesty in her 
blue eyes or the sincerity of her 
words. That he was sitting here on 
his boot heels at the top of an an- 
cient pueblo apartment house, split- 
ting a can of peaches with a lady 
Secret Service agent of the U. 5S. 
government, did not strike Potluck 
Jones as being out of the ordinary. 
To Potluck, things always happened 
and the same thing never happened 
twice. 

He took a searching look over the 
crumbling wall at the gathering 
men. A bullet raised a streak of 
dust close beside his face. “What’s 
your name, gal?” he asked musingly. 

“Always questions,’ she smiled. 
“We'd best finish our breakfast 
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quickly, amigo.” She spoke with 
forced gaiety. 

Potluck tried a couple of shots at 
the men high up on the hill. They 
were just out of range of his saddle 
gun, he discovered. It was military 
rifles they were using. Every time 
he raised his head to determine what 
was going on, high-powered bullets 
thudded into the mud wall or rico- 
cheted off the roof. 

There was only one protected spot 
—the angle under the wall where he 
and the girl now were sheltered. To 
the north, across the level bench, rid- 
- ers were forming into line as if to 
make a mounted charge. What Pot- 
luck could not observe was the swift 
advance of four men along the lower 
side of the bench to the east of the 
pueblo. : 

By the time these four men gained 
their position, six riders swept for- 
ward from the distant mesquite 
brush, yelling and shooting. 

At five hundred yards, Potluck 
emptied a saddle. At three hundred 
he knocked another rider sprawling. 
The charge faltered, broke, then 
wheeled away back toward the mes- 
quite. But the four men to the east 
had raced on foot to the wall of the 
pueblo, safely and unseen. 

They entered through the breach 
in the lower wall. Finding no lad- 
der, the four men bunched under the 
opening through the floor above. 
With acrobatic skill they formed a 
human ladder, climbing upward 
from shoulder to shoulder. The fin- 
gers of the top man found a hand 
hold. In a moment he stood above, 
uncoiling a rope from around his 
waist. Up the rope the others below 
came hand over hand, swarming to 
the floor above like monkeys. Un- 
der the third-floor opening they 
formed again—a living serpent glid- 
ing upward toward the sunlight and 
the roof. ‘ 


mesquite came a murderous 

rapid fire. A smothering hail 
of lead swept the northeast corner 
of the pueblo’s roof. Dust raised in 
exploding puffs from the crumbling 
wall. Chunks of sun-baked adobe 
rained down upon Potluck and the 
girl. The air filled with the thud 
and spat of striking lead. Dust 
choked and half blinded them. 

One of those high-powered bullets 
from the hill found a soft spot in 
the ancient wall and rooted on 
through, opening a fist-sized hole 
near Potluck’s head. A crack opened 
and widened at the edge of the 
sunken roof. Slowly a ten-foot sec- 
tion of the protecting wall melted 
and spilled to the roof below. 

Crouched down, the girl clutched 
the smoke-tanned saddle pockets. 
Her face was slowly paling under its 
powdering of dust. Suddenly she 
screamed and pointed. 

“Look!” she cried. “A hand!” 

Half blinded by dust, Potluck saw 
nothing. The hand had vanished. 
But he saw the ladder moving. One 
end was tipping and sliding down- 
ward through the opening in the 
roof. The other end was tilting up- 
ward and rising high. No time to 
save the ladder. Foolish to try. 
Lead was crisscrossing all that open 
space between. The ladder slid 
down until only its tip end remained 
in sight. 

“Lay flat!” Potluck commanded 
sharply. 

He drew his Colt and flung him- 
self around and down beside the girl. 
He wedged her body between his 
own and the wall behind. He saw 
a head bob up, then vanish instantly 
before he had time to throw a shot. 
Then came a gun and hand, firing 
blindly, yet with accurate sense of 
direction. He lined his sights, shot 
the gun from that murderous hand, 


Sees the hill and from the 


° 
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and waited. Again a head bobbed 
up. This time Potluck instantly 
sent a bullet smashing into it. 

The vicious crackle of gunfire 
raised in pitch and violence. It be- 
came a thunderous sound reverber- 
ating against the ruin’s infirm walls 
as if to bring them tumbling down 
by the power of vibration. With his 
face to the rising sun, Potluck waited 
for another head to show. His body 
pressed more snugly against the 
yielding figure of the girl. The un- 
finished can of peaches had spilled 
across the dobe mud of the roof. 

Potluck smiled grimly. Fate was 
playing all her black cards. It 
seemed his luck was running out. 
Up through the opening in the roof 
a snarling face popped into view and 
Potluck fired again. “El Rancho 
Grando to you, hombre,’ he mut- 
tered softly. 

“Listen!” the girl exclaimed excit- 
edly in Potluck’s ear. 

The gunfire was in movement, 
running with the wind. Bullets no 
longer bit at the mud wall or snarled 
about their ears. 

Rising up from behind Potluck’s 
shielding body, the girl took one long 
and searching look. 

“Tt’s the law!” she cried joyfully. 
-“Caballero mio, it’s the law!” 


OTLUCK came more slowly 
Pp to his feet, his eyes fixed stead- 
ily on the opening in the pueb- 
lo’s roof. Gun ready, he strode for- 
ward. .He looked down. at the 
gloomy floor below. Two bodies lay 
there, but the ladder was empty. 
Taking no chances, he quickly 
pulled the ladder up. In a moment 
he stood beside the girl. 


Their attackers were being put to - 


flight. In a wide-flung V formation, 
at least twenty riders were coming 
abreast of the ruins, shooting as they 
came. 


A Colt in either hand, his big roan 
three jumps in the lead, Too-bad 
Tommy O’Neil raced by, his shrill 
cowboy yells splitting the air amid 
the sound of guns. The silver stars 
of sheriffs and their deputies flashed 
in the morning sun. Potluck saw 
the gold shields of U. S. marshals 
and deputy marshals go by. More 
law than he had ever hoped to see! 

With a thrill of pride, Potluck 
raised his arm and pointed. “Gal, 
you see that rootin’, tootin’, fast- 
shootin’, sawed-off gent that’s in the 
lead? That’s Too-bad Tommy! 
How he got here I dunno. But there 
he is! The whole posse is eatin’ 
Too-bad’s dust, and them uncivilized 
gents is eatin’ his lead. Gal, that’s 
my pard!” 

“And that,” smiled the girl, “is 
my posse.” Her hand came to rest 
upon Potluck’s arm. “The saddle 
pockets are safe now. The law has 
been moving faster than I thought. 
If you'll travel through to Denver 
with us, I'll see that you have a job 
with Uncle Sam. Would you like 
that? Who knows, we might work 
together on-some other job.” 

Potluck looked down into her 
smiling upturned face. She was a 
woman. A young and very beauti- 
ful woman. The clear light of day 
did not rob her face of the charm 
which moonlight had bestowed. 
There was romance in her deep-blue 
eyes, and mystery. He thrilled to 
the touch of her hand upon his arm. 
She was giving him a woman’s look 
of frank and honest admiration. 
And perhaps something a little 
deeper—something closer to her 
heart. She was all that any man 
could ask for, and yet— 

Smiling, Potluck shook his head. 
“T reckon I better stick to huntin’ 
Stoner’s sheep,” he said. 

He was remembering another girl. 
The girl he. hoped some day to 
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marry. The same delightful girl 
who always came to sit and chat be- 
side his Jonesome campfires. That 
girl was with him now, as always, 
inside his heart, and the door to his 
heart was closed. 

- “J . , . I think I understand,” 
said this girl who held his arm. “You 
are a caballero, amigo mio! Shall we 
go down now?” 

They stood just inside the breach 
in the ancient ruin’s crumbling wall, 
waiting for the posse to return from 
combing the mesquite and arroyos, 
where the last of the attackers were 
being rounded up. The girl stroked 
the neck of the big bay horse that 
had brought them here, but her eyes 
seemed to be held by Potluck’s 
young, clean-cut face. 

“Something tells me that Pll 
never forget you,’ she spoke ear- 
nestly. “Sometime, somewhere, 
something tells me that we'll meet 
again. Will you remember me, do 
you think?” 

“Lady of Mystery, I'll never for- 
get you,” Potluck replied with feel- 
ing. “I’ve a hunch we will meet 
again , . sometime. And until 
we do, the top o’ the deck to you.” 

“Would you understand if... 
if I asked you to take something of 
mine with you . . . just to remem- 
ber?” she questioned. 


“O’ course I'll understand,” he an- 
swered. “Why not?” 

Carrying her head proudly, she 
came closer, and lifted her lips. 
Bending, he kissed her. 

“Fer luck, Potluck,” she whis- 
pered softly. 

- “Yes, for luck,” he smiled firmly, 
nota stepped out into the sun- 


ght 

- “Waal, TH be danged!”. said Too- 
bad Tommy O'Neil, riding up. 
“Potluck, I never thought I'd find 
you here. Always gettin’ yoreself. 
into trouble, ain’t you?” 

“Too-bad, how come you to get 
in on this affair?” Potluck grinned. 
“IT thought you was huntin’ sheep.” 

“Sheep?” Tommy cuffed his high- 
peaked hat far back on his red head 
and his freckle-dusted face split with 
a wide smile. “A U, S. marshal 


picked me up yesterday and I joined © 


the posse, thinkin’ there was goin’ 
to be some fun. Potluck, we're goin’ 
right along to Denver with ’em. 
How do you like that?” 

“Denver?” said Potluck in _sur- 
prise. 

“Why not?” grinned Tommy 
O’Neil. “One o’ the marshals gave 


me a tip on a herd o’ Stoner’s 
woollies that’s up Denver way.” 
“And that,” laughed the girl, “is 


what I eall a splendid bit of news.” 
THE END. 
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Carcajou Trail 


N the weird northern twilight 
Constable Harrington stared 
‘in cold shock as a_ deep- 
mouthed roar sent  echos 
bludgeoning into the Barren 
Grounds sky. Gibberings of doom, 
these echoes, blasted into life by the 
constable’s own caribou Winches- 
ter. 
That rifle should never have been 


2) 


Hard-way pulled himself z 

clear of the sled—and 

then the Carcajou and his =~ 
men were on him. 


butted against the sleeping bag of 
course. Then, as Sergeant Marat 
stepped forward, the gun would not 
have slipped from its place, raking 
across rough rock, jarring a shot 
from the long barrel. Nor would 
Big Paul Marat have been dropped 
in a shuddering heap, with his blood 


. oozing red on the snow. 


After that first moment of numb- 


j Hard-way Harrington made 
even an easy job difficult — 
and trailing the murderous 
‘Carcajou was no easy job 
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ing shock, Constable “Hard-way” 
Harrington worked furiously and 
efficiently; and in something under 
record time he had an emergency 
dressing on the wound, and had his 
partner stuffed inside his eiderdown 
sleeping bag and made as comfort- 
able as possible. It was in the thigh 
that Big Paul had taken the bullet, 
and the injury was more serious than 
either of them wanted to think 
about. 

In the vastness of the Canadian 
Barren Grounds they looked at each 
- other, Big Paul’s face white from the 
pain he suffered, Hard-way’s almost 
as white from anguish. No word of 
censure came from Big Paul’s lips. 

Hard-way spoke, trying to hide 
his emotion. 

“You can’t take the trail. Best 
thing I can do is hike on back to 
timberline and contact the métis at 
Woman Hill . . Get dogs and 
a sled and hurry back to you.” 

It was seven days to timberline. 
Had Hard-way wanted to be realis- 
tic instead of comforting he might 
have added, “And maybe Ill get 
back in time and maybe I won't.” 

As it turned out it didn’t matter 
much what he said because Big Paul 
was still giving the orders. He spoke 
slowly, distinctly, “The job we 
started out together to do—you'll go 
ahead and finish alone.” 

“And leave you to freeze to death 
or rot with gangrene? The hell I 
will!” 

Big Paul’s eyes were coals in the 
whiteness of his face. “The Carca- 
jou and his pack are a pretty big 
load for one man. If you're afraid 
tgs” 

“You know it’s not that!” 

Big Paul nodded. “Yes, I know. 
And I know the honor of the Service 
doesn’t mean. anything to you 

“Listen, Paulie,’ §Hard-way 
pleaded desperately. “You think 


the Mounted’s-a cud-chewing sacred 
cow. Duty before all. That’s crazy! 
Life before all. Your life! It’s my 
fault you’re stove up. And every 
day you're kept away from warm 
hospital care is dangerous to you. I 
should leave you and go chasin’ all 
over the top half of Canada after 


a pack of breed slinkers? You're 
crazy!” 

“Duty. life,” Big Paul 
rumbled. “Life, sure. That’s what 


the Mounted means by playing up 
this duty stuff. Life. People’s lives 
saved because we hunt down killers 
like the Carcajou.” 

“Sure, but 

“We're holdin’ to his heels. He 
can’t be more’n a day’s drag ahead. 
We can’t let this chance go. You fix 
me up snug here. Buttress some 
snow in front of this rock niche. It’s 
a natural hole-in. I can dress my 
own leg. I'll get along. You knock: 
over the Carcajou and then come 
back and see what’s to be done about 


“me.” 


“And if the Carcajou knocks me 
over instead? There's four others 
with him you know.” 

“So you’ are afraid?” 

“For you, yes, dying here by 
inches if I shouldn’t come back.” 

“You go ahead. Forget every- 
thing but the Carcajou.” 

Hard-way turned his ' mittened 
hands up. “You win. I'll be a po- 
liceman instead of a human being.” 

There at the last Big Paul, sick 


‘as he was from bullet-shock, couldn’t 


resist imparting a little fatherly ad- 
vice. He raised himself on one el- 
bow, and enduring fondness shown 
in his pain-squinted eyes as he 
looked at his younger partner. 

“We came to the Force together, 
fella. Now I’ve got sergeant’s 
stripes. You’ve worked hard, too, 
but you don’t even have corporal’s 
rating. You know why?” 
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“Yeah, I’m erratic. I need sober- 
in’ down. Nuts! I got imagination, 
that’s all.” 

“Where'd -you ever get the idea 
imagination’s a help in police work? 
There’s one right way to do every- 
thing. Those right ways have been 
worked out and incorporated in reg- 
ulations. They’re sensible rules, like 
not butting a rifle on your sleeping 


“But you never do things the easy 
way. You go all the way around 
Thad’s barn, as a fella says, and look 
for the hard way. Naturally, if you 
want to hunt out the long chances 
for your money in a dice game, if 
you want to roll ’em so wild the 
boys start callin’ you Hard-way Har- 
rington, that’s your business. But 
life is more’n a dice game—or ought 
to be. Police headquarters are con- 
servative, Hard-way. A lot of flash 
and dazzle scares ’em, makes ’em 
think you’re undependable. So try 
to take your orders straight, why 
don’t you? Look for the easy way 
to do things, and save your imagina- 
tion till you become inspector.” 


HE gloom of the half-night 

; swallowed Constable Har- 

rington when he took his rifle 
and headed north. The wind which 
came down from the white heart of 
the Barrens scudded ground snow 
over his tracks almost as fast as he 
‘made them—and that was why he 
-had to go only a short distance be- 
fore making a wide turn and revers- 
ing his direction. 

South, then, he bored along, south 
over the same frozen watercourse 
they had followed coming in, south 
toward timberline, toward the land 
of men, where life could be had for 
Sergeant Marat. 

Hard-way’s only consolation was 
that in disobeying orders he was do- 
ing his utmost to help his friend. 


His actions would undoubtedly re- 
sult in court martial proceedings, 
with a public disgrace which would: 
dog his heels for the rest of his life. 
But let them think what. they 
wanted back at the Post. Let them 
say that he had been afraid to take 
on the Carcajou and his pack alone. 
He knew—and Big Paul would know 
—it was a lie. If it took a special 
brand of bravery for a man to’ allow 
himself to be branded a coward, then 
he was dishing himself up that kind 
of bravery in heavy fistfuls. 

The wind stayed with him, whim- 
pering its menace, as he ‘slogged 
along. Six hours, twelve, twenty- 
four hours without unrolling his 
sleeping bag. And always the wind 
filling the gray space between earth 
and sky. Just he and the wind alone 
in the empty land—— 

Then he came upon the sled 
tracks. 

He stood swaying on his clotted 
webs, while snow devils danced, and 
snow crawled into the depressions, 
fillimg them bit by bit before his 
staring eyes. It was impossible. . 
What earthly reason for anyone to 
be so far inside the howling Barren 
Lands? The Carcajou? That bush- 
skulker was at least two days to the 
north! Yet here were fresh tracks. 

Hard-way gripped his. rifle and 
leaned into the wind. The tracks 
led him between low-heaped glacial 
dumps to a place where a black 
gneiss ridge lay ahead. Visibility 
was poor, well under a hundred 
yards. That was why at first. he 
could see only the wind-whipped 
snow writhing in white stringers 
against the exposed rock. But he 
kept watching and pretty soon he 
could identify some of the move- 
ment as man-made. 

Holding to cover of the snow-pil- 
lowed dumps, he worked closer. 

He gasped as recognition came. 
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He knew all of these men. One of 
them was John Tamson, the Eng- 
lish half-breed, with his buck teeth 
which came together like a steel trap 
closing. Near him, working to slew 
a sled in against the rock, their faces 
buried to the eyes in black stubble, 
their moving figures lean and wolfish 
even under their shapeless parkas, 
were the Le Fevre brothers, Antone 
and the one known only as “Wolf- 
jaw. 

_ The prize beauty of them all was 
Squaw Bruelé. There was nothing 
womanish about Squaw, unless it 
was his obese body. It was his 
beardless face which had earned him 
his name. He had frozen his cheeks 
and chin once, and they had thawed 
out too rapidly, His beard had 
“never grown out properly again. It 
_ sprouted in.tufts,-and the rest of his 
face was red witht a glazed and lurid 
smoothness. 

Hard-way’s hands gripped on his 
rifle. Here, amazingly, were all four 
-of the Careajou’s killers, with the 
‘Carcajou himself undoubtedly close! 
Here, too; piled high on the sled, were 


the pelts stolen from the wilderness 


fur trader, Sandy McLaughlin. The 
trader, his wife, and their nine-year- 
old child had been shot down de- 
fending their property, killed as an 
incident to the raiding of the isolated 
fur post by the Carcajou and his 
bush-slinkers. Well named, was 
Carcajou Gillot. He destroyed 
wantonly, out of sheer animal malig- 
nance. 

Hard-way; accepted the only pos- 
sible explanation for his find: the 
Carcajou, with animal cunning, had 
thought to elude police pursuit. by 
doubling back on his trail. Irony 
here, as Hard-way could well appre- 
ciate. Because of his carelessness 
which had resulted in Big Paul’s in- 
jury, because he had further dis- 
obeyed orders and given up the pur- 
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suit of the outlaws, he now had the 
whole mad-dog pack under his gun! 

And that wasn’t the best of it! 
This run-in with the outlaws would 
assure quick care for Big Paul’s 
wounded leg. No more day and 
night waiting, with gangrene a con- 
stant threat. Now it was merely a 
question of looping back with his 
prisoners, picking up Big Paul, and 
rushing him to safety with the out- | 
laws’ own sled and dogs. 

Exultation quickened Hard- -way s 


pulse as he shook the moosehide mitt 


clear of his right hand and: fitted 
wool-gloved finger to rifle trigger. 
He held the gun close in against his 
lean side. He had only to “step into 
view with a barked word of com- 
mand. . . 

He hesitated while his agile mind 
flashed ahead, seeking pitfalls in his 
certain plan. He couldn’t afford to 
botch this job. Too much depended 
upon.it—Big Paul’s life even. . 

While he waited, with his imagin« 
ation blunting decision, the wind 


-tore at him. It made his body sway. 


But it couldn’t create that. sudden 


jabbing pressure in the small of his 


back! . 

The wind could blot out ‘ie sound 
of snowshoes stealthily approaching 
from around the low-heaped glacial 
dump. It could not blot out the 
feel of a rifle barrel boring at his 
back, nor was it strong enough to 


beat down the sound of Carcajou 


Gillot’s close voice as he bellowed 
in the bush-country patois, “Cache 
cette fusil-la!” 

Hard-way dropped his rifle; it was 
all he could do. Every one of his 
soaring hopes dropped also. . . 


E thought they would kill 
him and he was puzzled 
when they did not. So great 

was his self-abasement, he could al- 


-most have welcomed the tearing 
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splaat of lead from a nuzzling rifle 
barrel. Firmly in his own two hands 
he had held the solution to every- 
thing, but he had waited a few fatal 
seconds too long. He couldn’t be 
satisfied with a natural setup. He 
had looked for the hard way. He 
had let his imagination get to work- 
ing and again it had betrayed him. 
And he, in turn, had betrayed Big 
Paul. 

‘Carcajou Gillot got out a whip 
that was a back-country improve- 
ment on the cat-o’-nine-tails. It had 
a rock-weighted handle reminiscent 
of an Indian stone hatchet, and the 
tails were fashioned from babische, 
the native rawhide, which had first 
been chewed by strong-jawed métise 
women to make it pliable: Some of 
the tails were laced with fine wire 
and tipped with bullet lead. 

The Carcajou slashed the torture 
instrument into a crusted drift two 
or three times to get the feel and 
swing of it, and Hard-way was made 
dully aware that the reason they had 
not killed him outright was that they 
proposed to do it slowly. 

He braced himself as the Carcajou 
stumped close. It was easy to see 
why men had named this squat out- 
land marauder for that rapacious 
animal called variously carcajou, 
wolverine, hill-devil, and  skunk- 
bear. 

- He was half a head shorter than 
any man of his pack. His habit of 
stooping made him look grotesquely 
shorter still, and allowed the heavy 
mitts at the ends of his long arms 
to sometimes sweep the snow. His 
hulking shoulders bulged the seams 
of his greasy mackinaw, and he had 
furthered the careajou tradition by 
encasing his thick legs in an outer 
garment fashioned from the shaggy 
dark brown hide of the animal. 

The Carcajou didn’t whip Hard- 
way. Not then. His mouth, a raw 


red slash in the stubble of his face, 
cracked open as he jerked an order - 
to his men. 

“Thees dog wich have dispense 
me, breeng heem here.” 

The beardless one, Squaw Bruelé, 
went with burning eyes among the 
dogs, seized a whimpering husky by 
the collar and dragged it. after him, 
channeling the snow with the brute’s 
struggling body. The Carcajou 
cracked the whip. The dog cringed, 
yowled. 

The sodden thup of the weighted 
babische, the sadistic gloating of the 
men around him were too much for 
Hard-way. Cursing, he started for- 
ward only to jerk short as John 
Tamson, lips drawn back from horsy 
teeth, jabbed a rifle barrel with rib- 
cracking force into his side. 

The whipping went on until the 
dog braced himself suddenly and 
slashed with open jaws at the Carea- 
jou’s hand. It seemed to be an ac- 
tion the Carcajou awaited and wel- 
comed. He struck out with the 
stone-weighted whip handle. Under 
the vicious blow the dog dropped, 
quivering, in the snow. 

“Shoulder broke,’ the Carcajou 
announced. “Dog no good to me 
now. Tak’ heem away to die. Poot 
heem op dere.” 

‘His sweeping hand indicated the 
low ridge top. Constantly raked by 
the wind, the ridge had resisted the 
accumulation of snow. Against the 
world of whiteness, the bare gneiss 
rock showed black and forboding. 

Words jammed angrily from 
Hard-way’s throat. “You've 
whipped him to ribbons. What’s 
the idea leavin’ him on the rock to 
freeze? If he’s got to die, hit him 
again and have it over with.” 

The Carcajou trailed his whip 
softly in the snow, making a ragged 
pattern. “We lak to see t’ings die 
slowly, mounty.” 
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He waited a moment, then spoke 
again. “There were two of you. The 
Sergeant Marat, w’ere he is now?” 

“He hurt his leg and had to go 

back to the Post,” Hard-way told 
him. “I came on alone.” 
The Carcajou’s stubbled face 
_ showed no emotion. He said, sim- 
ply, “You lie, mounty,” and brought 
the whip down in a searing slash 
across Hard-way shoulders. 

Hard-way could not help flinch- 
ing to that many-toothed bite of the 
rawhide, but he did not let himself 
cry out. 

John Tamson made a hopeful sug- 
gestion. “We could strip him. The 
whip would hurt more.” 

“In thees cold his back would be 
freeze stiff,” the Carcajou snarled. 
“In one minute he would feel no 
pain.” 

Tamson grunted agreement, and 
his steel-trap mouth clamped shut 
as he set himself to watch with the 
others. 

The fury-driven babische rasped 
on the air and the plud of the goug- 
ing tentacles was loud. But Hard- 
way endured. It had come to him 
that he had a good solid ace in the 
hole. They wouldn’t kill him. Not 
quite. Not so long as they thought 
there was a chance they could make 
him tell where Big Paul was. His 
secret knowledge helped sustain him. 
He was still on his feet when the 
Carcajou quit laying on the whip. 

“We have no hurry, mounty,” the 
Carcajou growled. “You have resist 
my whip. Eh bien, per’aps after wile 
you would enjoy to feel onder your 
fingernails de long point of my skin- 
ning knife.” 

He flung a guttural order to his 
men in the native bush jargon. They 
separated, commenced the brief 
work of breaking camp and harness- 
ing the dogs. Hard-way stumped 


about slowly, with no more aim to 
his movements, apparently, than to 


keep the soreness from settling at - 


once into his back and making it stiff 
as a frozen pelt on a_ stretching 
board. They kept half an eye on 
him. 

Half an eye, as it turned out, 
wasn’t enough. He had maneu- 
vered near the place where the help- 
less dog was freezing to death on 
the bare rock. He bent over, then, 
as though to adjust the strap on his 
snowshoe. But when he straight- _ 
ened up he had the snowshoe in his 
hand, with all his weight shifted to 


one foot. 


HE Carcajou guessed his in- 

tention and shouted angrily 

but, before he could come 
churning close, Hard-way had 
brought the racquet down in a mer- 
ciful blow against the dog’s neck. 
The racquet broke, but so did the 
dog’s neck. The brute was beyond 
suffering. 

The. Carcajou rocked on his bear- 
paw webs, his eyes coals of cruelty 
glittering from under his frost-lined 
dicky hood. His rifle threatened. 
But he didn’t shoot and Hard-way 
had known he wouldn't. 

“You don’ lak it for t’ings to die 
slow, n’pas?” the Carcajou jerked 
out angrily. “Mos” unfortunate for 
you. Or do you now remember w’ere 
is de Sergeant Marat?” 

“T don’t remember anything, you 
thick lug,” Hard-way told him. 

The Carcajou shrugged. “After 
my long skinning knife have make 
talk wit’ your fingernails, per’aps 
den you remember.” 

Hard-way refused to show the 
helplessness he felt. “Got to have 
another pair of snowshoes,” he mut- 
scree: “One of mine broke on the 

og.” — : 
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They outfitted him with an extra 
pair of bear-paws, hand fashioned 
from native spruce and willow, with 
stringings of the coarse babische; 
then set him to transfering heavy 
paquetons of stolen pelts from the 
big dog-drawn komatik to the empty 
hand sled. Weakened by fatigue and 
ill treatment, hampered by the 
-clumsy webs, he staggered under his 
‘loads. 

They watched him closely at first, 


then turned to their own camp-. 


breaking chores. The way. they rea- 
soned it, without arms or pack there 
was nowhere their prisoner could go, 
and even if he should be suicidal 
-fool enough to attempt a break, they 
‘could track him easily enough. 

It was when he realized their at- 
tention was slack that the big idea 
fired through his brain.. There was 
a chance of life for Big Paul and 

‘himself! A longshot chance. But 
still 3 : 

The overturn from futility to soar- 
‘ing hope was_so tremendous that 
he found himself oozing sweat inside 

his furry garments and trembling 
from head to foot. He worked on 
_ steadily, loading the sled in a man- 
‘mer calculated to. draw as little at- 
- tention to himself as possible. When 
- they -were ready to move, the Car- 
cajou loomed out of the murky twi- 
light carrying his many-tailed whip. 

“So mooch you lak de dogs,” he 

rasped, “we harness you op wit’ 
. one.” : 
_ That was the way they fixed it. 
The Carcajou cut down with his 
whip and his harsh laugh trailed 
away on the wind. “Allez, pull hard, 
“may dogs!” 
_ Side by side. with the straining 
husky, Hard-way pulled. The sled 
broke out and started moving. The 
Carcajou floundered ahead where 
‘the crack of another whip and a gut- 
tural word of command had already 


started the dog team and the big 
komatik. 

Following in the broken snow, 
Hard-way observed that they were 
back-tracking on his own trail. That 
wouldn’t take them far he knew. The 
wind was filling the tracks in fast. 

But if the Carcajou was in any 
way disturbed when the tracks ran 


out, he gave no sign. He continued 


on, holding uneeringly to the snow- 
pillowed watercourse, obviously 
choosing it as the most natural 
travelway. The wailing wind con- 
tinued to swirl spindrifts of snow 
through the gloom, sometimes thick- 
ening the air to the point where the 
komotik ahead was lost to Hard- 
way’s view. But whenever he fell 
too far behind, the Carcajou came 
back and with cruel relish whipped 


his lagging team into a spurt. 


Hard-way could guess why he was 
being put to this drudgery. It was 
all in the best third-degree tradition. 
He would be driven to the point of 
exhaustion, then questioned again, 
with the Carcajou depending upon 
fatigue to wear down resistance to 
the level where further torture would 
snap nerves and bring screaming 
revelation of Sergeant Marat’s 
whereabouts. _ 

The bush-rat had a nerve, think- 
ing he could wear down one of the 
red-coated police! And yet, even 
while Hard-way’s chin jutted in furi- 
ous indignation, there was an un- 
easy premonition crowding. 

What man knew the precise limits 
of his endurance? Didn’t there have 
to. be a breaking pomt? Mustn’t there 
come a time when cumulative torture 


- would rob a man of his last shred 


of will? The words he uttered then 
might sound his own death warrant 
—or that of a friend—but he could 


“no more help uttering them than he 


could keep from breathing. 
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“Hh SHE trek went on, with one 
toil-hour reeling into the 
next. Every time Hard-way 

could manage to drop far enough be- 
hind to have his actions momen- 
tarily blurred from view, he did a 
peculiar thing. Leaving the dog to 
pull alone, he would reach into the 
sled under the covering bearskin 
robe, and jerk out one of the heavy 
paquetons. The valuable bundle of 
pelts would plump into the trailside 
snow, nearly burying itself with its 
own falling weight. Hard-way would 
adjust the robe to conceal the loss, 
then clump ahead to pull again with 
the dog—and sometimes to take the 
Carcajou’s beating for lagging be- 
hind. 

The time came when he could 
take no more bundles from the sled 
without sagging the robe so much 
it would be noticable. That prelude 
to action, a tingling breathlessness, 
a vacuum pressure, -gripped his 
throat and chest when, once more, 
he contrived to drop behind. 

Out of the murk. ahead the Car- 
cajou’s familiar bellow sounded, or- 
dering him to close distance. What 
Hard-way did this timé was some- 
thing quite different. He lurched 
suddenly, swerving the lightened 
sled to right angles with the stream 
bed. The dog turned with him. To- 
gether they tugged the light sled up 
the bank and in between two of the 
ranging glacial dumps. Out from be- 
tween those mounds of rock and 
snow they burst on the other side. 
A downgrade lay before them. 

The wind brought a muddle of 
sound from the shouting Carcajou 
and his pack. Then gunshots 
_ crashed flatly. They were ghostly 
gunshots, their echos torn by the 
wind from the swirling canescence al- 
most before they were laid down. 
Hard-way added his own grim laugh 
to the world’s-end cacophony. The 


-Carcajou, he knew, was shooting into 


the sky. He wouldn't kill. Not 
quick, with a bullet. And not be- 
fore he had learned the whereabouts 
of Sergeant Marat. 

Hard-way started dumping the 
rest of the furs from the careening 
sled. Before he had finished, pur- 
suit sounds throbbed in from an- 
other direction. They were trying 
to cut him off! They had headed 
their dog team directly out of the 
stream bed and were coming at os 
from the side! 

Hard-way had one chance. He 
was swinging in under the black 
loom of another of those low gneiss 
ridges. The country immediately 


‘beyond, out of the shallow river val- 


ley, would be more broken, He 
could make better time through it 
with his light one-dog sled than the 
pursuing métis could with . their 
clumsy komatik. But first he had 
to round the dong ridge. 

At the last instant it did look like 
he would make it.. He had slammed 
up so close that he could see the 
snow like a crawling wall ahead of 
him where the wind hell-blasted 
around the ridge. It happened then. 
The sled swerved, wedged deep in 
snow, and tipped, flinging Hard-way 
completely over the handles and 
burying him in the same drift. 

He struggled up, worked fran- 
tically over the sled, pulled clear, 
covered perhaps half a rod more to- 
ward freedom and life. Then the 
Carcajou and his men were on him. 

Down into the drift he went, 
kneehauled by the five of them. 
They fished him out, a pitiable ob- 
ject, stunned, too drugged with 
fatigue to stand alone, and snow- 
clotted almost beyond recognition. 
They wasted no time now. 

John Tamson, with his thin lips 
drawn back from his horsy teeth, 
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snatched off one of Hard-way’s 
mitts. Under the mitt he was wear- 
ing a wool glove. The Carcajou 
shoved close with a long skinning 
knife. He moved it like a surgeon 
manipulating a scalpel. With one 
deft jab, the point thrust into the 
glove and slashed the wool for the 
full length of the little finger with- 
out drawing blood. 

While they held Hard-way’s hand 
with the little finger stiff, the Carca- 
jou bent to start working on the 
nail. Hard-way’s high-powered im- 
agination was way ahead of the 
knife. Before the blade quite 
touched his finger,,he moaned. His 
head flopped forward, and the Le 
Fevre brothers were aware that they 
were holding up his entire weight. 
They slapped him to groggy aware- 
ness. With Tamson and Squaw 
Bruelé both holding Hard-way’s 
hand, the Carcajou put the blade 
against the little finger at the first 
joint. 

“Such little piece of finger you 
never miss, non? You can laugh 
wit? us wen de dogs jump high for 
it.” 

Every man has his breaking point. 
When Hard-way. felt the blade 
against his skin, he screamed. He 
had wondered what might be the 
limits of his endurance. Now he 
knew, and he screamed out informa- 
tion that sounded his death warrant 
—and Big Paul’s. 

“Hold to the watercourse,’ he 
shouted hoarsely. . “Take the left 
fork five-six hours north from here. 

~Go on and you come to a place 
where it branches three ways. Mile 
up the middle branch and _ there’s 
a hogback with a split in it big as a 
cabin. Hard on the right bank; you 
can’t miss it. Marat’s holed up in- 
side that rock gash... alone. . . 
with a bullet through his leg. You 
can find him easy and kill him!” 


Hard-way laughed. The sound 
shrilled away on the wind like the 
gibbering of a loon. 

The Careajou swapped glint-eyed 
glances with his men. They were all 
in agreement. The mounty had 
shrieked the truth. 

“Jaill me, why don’t you?” Hard- 
way raged. “You've only been wait- 
in’ for me to tell you. All right, I’ve 
told you. Go ahead, kill. Push that 
knife clear through me!” 

“Mais non,” the Carcajou purred. 
“We lak better for t’ings to die 
slowly.” 

Hard-way quit struggling. He 
swayed in their grasp, staring with 
glazed eyes. 

“Slowly,” he muttered, like a man 
faintly remembering. “Die slowly 
. . . like the dog.’ He shud- 
dered. 


“Like the dog!” 
E said it a third time, his 
H voice breaking on a high wild 
note. After that there was 
little coherence to his words. He 
jabbered insanely. They shook him, 
and out of his mouthings there did 
emerge a certain motif, a pattern of 
fear and pitiful pleading. 

“You can’t fool me! I know! 
You’re leavin’ me here to die on the 
rock. Like you did the dog. Leav- 
in’ me to die slow ” A convul- 
sion shook him. “Shoot my face off, 
choke me. Gun, knife—anything— 
I don’t care. Only not—not like the 
dog! I saw a man once—die that 
way. Exposure in the Barrens—it’s 
like slow fire. Worse than fire. 
That’s why I killed the dog. I 
didn’t want even a dog to die that 
Ways ; 

There at the last he was pulling 
at their clothes. It wasn’t a nice 
thing to see, a constable of the 
Mounted Police groveling, begging 
for an easy way to die. 
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It was the very worst thing he 
could have done, of course, as far as 
influencing them to be merciful was 
concerned. Perhaps they would 
have thought of it anyhow, but after 
he had shown where his greatest 
fears lay, it was in the cards what 
they would do. 

They took away his snowshoes 
and heaved him to the bare wind- 
swept top of the ridge. Without the 
snowshoes he would be able to 
flounder no more than a few rods 
through surrounding drifts. He was 
as much a prisoner on the rock as 
a man on a barren island who cannot 
swim. As much a prisoner as the 
dying dog had been, with the same 
sore and pain-racked body. Un- 
like the dog, he had no one merci- 
fully to hit him on the head. 

On the ridge top, or smothered 
in the snow around it, he could only 
die slowly, with needles of cold pierc- 
ing his pores farther and farther un- 
til they reached his heart. 

The Carcajou and his men back- 
tracked on their trail, looking for 
the bundles of pelts Hard-way had 
pitched from the sled. They had to 
look long and dig deep for some of 
them, but eventually the whole lot 
was recovered. Then they started 
following up the snow-buried water- 
way, whipping the dogs in the direc- 
tion Hard-way had revealed. 

They came to the place where the 
frozen stream: branched three ways, 
‘and a mile up the middle branch 
they came, of course, to the hogback 
with the gash in it as big as a cabin, 
where Sergeant Marat was holed in. 
They Jeft their sleds and approached 
with furtive care. The wind had 
left no tracks about, but they could 
see the breastworks of snow which 
Hard-way had reared in front of the 
rock before he left on his tragic 
search for aid. In close, they could 
see a man’s breath, like dissolving 


| John T'amson bawled. 


fog, bloom against the black rock. 

At a sign from the Carcajou they 
all shot at once, pludding their rifle 
lead through the snow wall that was 
a protection from the wind, but no 
obstacle at all for bullets. They 
kept shooting, remembering that this 
mounty, for all his injured leg, had 
guns. They preferred to make a 
sure thing of the murder rather than 
risk facing his lead in an attempt 
to take him alive for slow killing. 

They riddled the snow with their 
bullets, then at a bawled order from 
the Carcajou, they quit firmg and 
waited. Nothing happened and 
they started closing in. 

Plenty happened then. Sergeant 
Marat hadn’t been killed in that first 
volley. He had held low under 
cover of shelving rock. They knew 
he wasn’t killed when his rifle blared 
and dropped Squaw Bruelé and 
Wolf-jaw Le Fevre with the first two 
shots. 

One thing more they knew, the 
three who were still alive to know 
anything. Interspersed with the 
dull roaring of the rifle sounded the 
explosive bark of a service revolver. 

“Two men making those shots!” 

gs py eee 
His rifle dropped, and he dropped 
with it, because a bullet had smashed 
through his horsy teeth and gone 
right ahead without stopping. 

The Carcajou and Antone Le 
Fevre were throwing lead furiously 
and backing away as fast as they 
could. Bullets slammed about them. 
One raked through Antone’s parka. 
Another bit more solidly at the Car- 
cajou’s shoulder, knocked him half 
around. Their first burst of shoot- 
ing had used up most of their loads. 
With gun hammers clicking on dead 
metal, they dropped their weapons, 
shouting wildly, and flopping their 
hands in frenzied appeal, 
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HE shooting stopped. Two 

men reared head and shoul- 

ders into view above the 
snowy barricade. One of them was 
Seregant Marat. The other was 
Hard-way Harrington. 

Marat, with his wounded leg, 
stayed where he was and held a cov- 
ering rifle on the two captives. Har- 
rington came out and made them 
_ secure with a Hight rope lash on their 

. wrists. 

In answer ‘to the Carcajou’s 
stunned expression, Hard-way ex- 
_ plained a little bit. 

“Tt’s me all right—no loup garou 
. ghost. I beat you here, that’s all. 
That’s why I threw the paquetons 
off the sled one at a time, to get a 
good head start while you went back 
lookin’ for ’em. Took a little short- 
cut, too, instead of followin’ up the 
watercouse like I directed you.” 

_ “Here you cannot be,” the Car- 
cajou rasped incredulously. “Name 
of a name! No snowshoes you had 
when 

_«_ “Sure I had snowshoes. My own. 
_ The pair of which I broke one when 
_ I killed the dog, remember? But I 
fixed the snowshoe. Ripped off 
_enough leather strips from my 
. clothes to do a crude patch job——” 
_. “You feex heem! When?” the 
Carcajou demanded hoarsely. 

“After you left me alone to die like 
the dog on the rock.” 

“Sacré! But you did not have 
" heem, thees snowshoes!” 
~ “T had ’em all right. ” Hard-way 
grinned. “Had ’em all the time. 

Smuggled ’em onto the handsled un- 
' der the furs before we headed out. 

Remember at the last there where 
“you were chasin’ me and my sled 
dumped over? Did it seem like I 
was slow gettin’ it goin’ again? Sure 
I was slow. Because part of the 
time, when I was pretendin’ to be 


yankin’ the sled clear, I was buryin’ 


the snowshoes in the drift—so they’d 


be there for me after you went away 
and left me on the rock to die.” 

- The Carcajou’s breath wheezed 
through his yellowed snags of teeth 
as full import of the mounty’s cun- 
ning struck him. Savagely he 
cursed, 

“So all de time you knew we 
would leave you on de rock,” he 
screamed. “From de first you plan 
for it! Even you poot thees idea 
in my own head. Sacré! I t’ought 
you were lose de nerve. I t’ought 
you were lak crying baby, crazy wit’ 
fear from tink about slow dying on 
de rock. But all de time you fool 
me so I will leave you on de rock 
from w’ere you have prepare escape. 
Nom de sacré nom! My knife I 
should have poot to your t’roat.” 

Hard-way grinned thinly. “Might 
have been good rope insurance for 
your own.” 

On the way out they traveled fast, 
herding their two prisoners before 
them. They had left the bodies of 
the three dead outlaws behind, 
cached under snow. Hard-way was 
jubilant. There’d be no more worry 
about Big Paul now, waiting day 


after day for a rescue party. Secure 


on the sled, the danger to the ser- 
geant was over. 

“Tt was a cockeyed scheme,” Big 
Paul growled, riding easy. “But I 
got to admit it worked. You’re on 
your way, partner. It'll be Corporal 
Harrmgton when headquarters gets 
a load of this.” 

Hard-way, clumping alongside, 
wasn’t modest about taking credit. 

“Shows what can be done in the 
man-hunt business by usin’ a little 
imagination,” he gloated. 

“One thing I haven't got quite 
clear.” 

“What's that?” — 

“At the last there when you were 
hot-footin’ it with the sled, and them 
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bearing down on you, you wrecked 
the sled a-purpose didn’t you, so 
you'd have a chance to bury the 
snowshoes near the ridge?” 

“Sure. I couldn’t of waded 
through much of that snow to get at 
those webs. The whole stunt de- 
pended upon them overtakin’ me 
right where they did.” 

“You timed it, huh? Faked your 
hurry a little, so they could catch 
you close in to the ridge?” 

“Yeah. But I made it look natu- 
ral. It was a sweet job of timin’.” 

“Uh-huh. Well what I want to 
know is this. If you could of out- 
run ’em to the ridge and after you 
got past it the goin’ would of been 


even more in your favor—then 
why'd you have to stop and go 
through all that risk of gettin’ your 
fingers chopped up? Why’d you 
have to take that hard way? When 
you had a headstart why the hell 
didn’t you just keep on comin’?” 
“Funny,” Hard-way said dole- 
fully, “I never thought of that.” 
“You wouldn’t!” 


The wind blew over the Barrens, 
shrilling now across white hollows 
and low-jutting black ridges in gi- _ 
gantie mirth. 

“You never thought of it!” Big 
Paul chuckled. ‘Well, don’t let it 
worry you. The way our report’ll 
read, nobody else will either.” 


THE END . 


SNOW TRAVEL 


N Western frontier times the ski, or “Norwegian snowshoe” as it was 
| then called, was an essential part of the equipment of the stockmen 
living in the mountain valleys. Very few possessed web snowshoes and 
the skill to use them, one reason being that the legs of a man who rides a 
horse several hours each day do not handle the awkward raquette easily. 
A heavy fall of snow, however, made it necessary for the rancher to get to 
his stables and feed lots, which were generally located some distance from 
his house. Horses and cattle had to. be watered and fed, and more time 
would be required to shovel a trail than to do all the chores. So, many of 
the old-time cowmen became quite proficient in the use of the ski. 


A band of cattle might be trapped in some sheltered spot beyond 
gulches and drifts through which a horse could not wallow, and in such 
cases small bales of wild hay were sometimes carried to them by the stock- 
men. To the lonely rancher located in the high mountain parks the ski 
was indispensable. If the roads and trails became blocked he waited only 
for the snow to settle, then, on a pair of well-tallowed skis he set out to visit 
his nearest neighbor and go to the post office or trading post, very much as 
those who use the ski for sport do now. The only difference was that the 
staffs with rigs attached, which modern skiers depend on so much, were 
unknown to ranchers. If there were steep grades to be encountered, the 
old-time skier carried a stout pole to be used as a brake. Otherwise his 
hands were free for the use of the ax or rifle. 
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Hep didn’t mind being = 

guardian to a four-footed tao) 
critter but he’d be dang- 
busted if he’d let anyone 
make a goat out of him 
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OR the past ten minutes The boss won. After the sheriff 
me, “Hep” Gallegher and had tied his horse to the hitchrack 
the Triangle W_ boss, he came right up to where we were 
Ted Newcomb, had been standing beside the bunk-house and 
watching Sheriff Mike spoke to Hep. 


Sanford come across the flat which “Gallegher,” said Sheriff Mike 
was below the Triangle W ranch Sanford, “get your stuff together and 
yard. ride back to town with me. You're 


" “The sheriff,’ Ted Newcomb ob- all done workin’ here on the Tri- 
served, “rides as though he was _ angle W for some time to come.” 


comin’ after somebody. Gallegher, None of the three of us looked 
I'll bet my Sunday shirt that he’s sadder than the boss did. “I’m 
after you.” sorry,’ he said, “that I didn’t lose 

“You're havin’ a nightmare,” my shirt. What’s Hep been up to?” 
snorted Gallegher. “I ain’t com- “Don’t know what you're talkin’ 
mitted any crimes or misdemeanors about,” grunted Sanford. “You 
lately that I’m aware of.” birds look as solemn as a lot of hoot- 


“You ain’t been in trouble for.a owls. This ain’t a funeral. No- 
month,” insisted the boss, “which body’s going to be hung. At least 
looks bad. J’ll still bet my Sun- not just yet. Gallegher,.you’ve been 
day-shitt: 4° named in the last will and testament 
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of Silas Peterson as the administra- 
tor of Peterson’s estate. Likewise, 
you’ve been appointed the guardian 
of General Pickett.” 

This news didn’t fill my bosom full 
of much enthusiasm because Galle- 
gher had a hard enough time look- 
ing after his own affairs without be- 
coming involved in somebody else’s. 
He’s a genius at sticking out his neck 
and having it stepped on. Besides 
that, the thing didn’t make sense 
for a couple of reasons. 

Silas Peterson had been a man of 
money and owned the general store 
in the neighboring town of Bacaville. 

such a smart man as Silas 
should select Hep to administer his 
estate was one of the things that 
didn’t make sense, for Gallegher was 
the poorest hand with money in the 
world. Not being able to look after 
his own cash it was a little hard to 
imagine him looking after anyone 
else’s. 

And as for this General Pickett 
that Hep was to be guardian of— 
well, General Pickett was a goat 
that Silas Peterson had owned for 
a long time and of which he was very 
fond. I certainly had never heard 
anyone being the legal guardian of 
a goat. 

“Silas,” said the sheriff, as he 
wiped his brow with a bandana, 
“must have had bats in his belfry 
when he made his will because he’s 
left all his property to his goat, Gen- 
eral Pickett. The goat now owns 
everything and Gallegher has been 
appointed to look after both the 
property and the goat.” 

“My gosh!” groaned the boss, 
“Whoever heard of the like. Galle- 
gher, if I was you, Pd turn down the 
job. Nobody ever heard of a goat 
owning a general store! It ain’t even 
moral.” SS 

The sheriff shook his head. “Gal- 
legher can’t turn down the job,” he 


objected. “He’s been appointed and 
that’s the end of it. You wouldn’t 
want him to be arrested for con- 
tempt of court, would you? And 
besides I can’t think of anybody 
who'd make a better guardian for a 
billy goat than Gallegher would.” 
“Hep,” [ asked, ’do you recollect 
the time when General Pickett but- 
= you head first into a flour bar- 
rel?” ; 
“Yeah,” Gallegher admitted, “but 


‘if I’m General Pickett’s guardian ll 
have something to say about the 


way he acts. [ll teach him some 
manners or wring his neck.” 

“Then you'll take the job,” 
queried the sheriff, “without further 
argument?” 

Hep threw out his chest. “Of 
course I'll take it. I’m glad that 
Silas Peterson recognized my busi- 
ness ability, because nobody else 
ever has. I’ve always wanted to run 
a store and sell things. This is go- 
ing to beat riding herd on a lot of 
cows forty ways for Monday.” 

“Your pay,” said the sheriff, “will 
be twice what you're makin’ here. 
I trust that you won’t eat up all the 
groceries.” 

“George,” the boss said to me, 
“you ride on in with Gallegher so’s 
to kinda look after him. This whole 
thing sounds fishy. Silas wasn’t 
lunatic enough to have left his prop- 
erty to an animal.” 

Sheriff Sanford began to get mad. 
“Tf you think I’m a liar,” he growled 
as he pulled a piece of paper out of 
his pocket, “read this!” 

We read it. It was Silas Peter- 
son’s will, and everything in it was 
just as he had said. 


THEN Silas didn’t open his 
store this morning,”  ex- 
plained Sanford, “me and 

some of the boys broke in and found 
the will in the cash drawer. Peter- 
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‘son had written a note that was en- 

closed with the will. The note said 
that if he ever turned up missing it 
would mean that he was dead. Well, 
Peterson ain’t around so it must 
mean that he’s wandered off some- 
where and died——” 

“You ain’t found the body then?” 
interrupted Ted Newcomb. 

“Nope,” said the sheriff. “But 
Peterson had a premonition that he 
was going to cash in. He was talk- 
in’ to me about it the other day. 
Said he was prejudiced against fune- 
rals and he hoped he'd die when his 
time came where nobody’d ever find 
him. Mebbe that’s what happened 
last night. Mebbe he felt himself 
gettin’ ill and went off into the brush 
that’s back of the store. Tl keep 
- an eye open for buzzards and if we 
find him we'll have a funeral any- 

way.” 

“By the way,’ asked the boss, 
“won't Gus Travis, that nephew of 
Peterson’s, be sore about this? The 
- will don’t mention him at all. He’s 
cut. off without even a dollar and 
everything's left to the goat. That 

ain’t gom’ to make Gus Travis very 


ae . 
: it aim’t,’ admitted San- 
ford. But Gallegher’s a. brave sort 
of a cuss so it doesn’t matter.” 
“Of course it doesn’t matter,” Hep 
_ chimed in. 
“You haven’t forgot, have you,” 
T asked Gallegher, “that Gus Travis 
has got friends who are really hard 
guys? All these gents are going to 
_ be insulted at the same time because 
if Travis had inherited the store in- 
stead of the goat then they’d have 
been in line for something. There’s 
going to be trouble as sure as I’m 
a foot high.” 


‘Tll do my duty by General 


Pickett,” declared Hep. “And I’ve 
always wanted to be a business- 
man, 


“If something happens to the 
goat,” asked Ted Newcomb, “what 
will happen to the property?” 

Sheriff Sanford scratched his head 
and appeared to be deep in thought. 
“Let’s see,” he said, “if the goat 
should die without leaving a will 


then the estate would go to the State. 


That’s the way I interpret the law.” 

“Something will happen to Gen- 
eral Pickett,” I said gloomily. “And 
something’s likewise bound to hap- 
pen to Gallegher.” 

“Nonsense,” Hep declared. “This 
is a law-abiding country, ain’t it, 
sheriff?” 

“As a brave man and a citizen,” 
said the sheriff, ‘side-stepping the 
question, “I feel sure that you'll do 
your duty.” 

This didn’t appear to me to be 
very comforting or satisfactory, but 
Gallegher thought it was fine. 

“Come on,” he said. “Let’s get 
ourselves started. It ain’t fair to 
General Pickett’s income to keep the 
store closed.” . 

“You’ve got the right spirit,” de- 
clared Sanford. “I can see already 


_ that you're going to be a great exe- 


cutor.” 

While the boss dolefully shook his 
head, me and Hep. got our stuff to- 
gether and rode off with the sheriff. 

We got into Bacaville in the early 
afternoon. Quite a few curious peo- 
ple were standing on. the plank walk 
in front of the general store and 
among them was Gus Travis, Silas 
Peterson’s nephew. Young Travis 
was a big and rather shiftless gent 
who seldom had any visible means 
of support except for the poker that 
he played over in the Pioneer Sa- 
loon. 

“Sheriff,” asked Gus Travis, after 
we'd dismounted, “what’s this hog- 
wash I hear about my dear departed 
uncle having left all his property to 


“General Pickett?” 
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“True facts,” Sheriff Sanford an- 
swered. “It’s all down in black and 
white in your uncle’s will. Kindly 
step aside now and let things pro- 
ceed. 

Two of Gus Travis’ friends were 
with him. One was “Shad” Apple- 
gate who tended bar over in the 
Pioneer and the other was Willie 
Windsor who, when he wasn’t play- 
ing cards, helped the blacksmith. 
Neither of these two gents showed 
any signs of getting out of the sher- 

ifs way. ; 

“What'll become of the store,” 
Willie Windsor asked, “if the goat 
should cash in?” 

“If General Pickett has any chil- 
dren,’ answered the sheriff, “it 


would be divided among them. If 


the goat hasn’t any children and dies 
without making a will, then the 
property will revert to the State.” 
“How could a goat make a will?” 
jeered the blacksmith. 
“T don’t know,” the sheriff said. 
_“You’d better ask General Pickett. 
It’d be up to him.” 


Y thunder,” declared Shad Ap- 
plegate, the bartender, “if 
this isn’t the lousiest deal that 

was ever pulled on anybody! Here 
Silas Peterson had a loving nephew, 
yet he leaves his property to_a billy 
goat!” Applegate turned around 
and addressed himself to the multi- 
tude. “Gents, we oughta take the 
law into our own hands and see that 
justice is done!” 

“You'll do it over me and my 
partner’s dead bodies,” said Hep in- 
dignantly. “Me and George are go- 
ing to see that the dead man’s wishes 
are carried out, aren’t we, George?” 

“Well,” said I, “that seems to be 
the general idea, but I’m adverse to 
dying over it.” 

“At the first sign of anything 


rough,” Sheriff Sanford announced, 
“Tm going to crack down with both 
gun barrels! Stand aside!” 

Gus Travis and his two friends de- 
cided that this wasn’t the time to 
have a fight. They stepped out into 
the street and started over for the 
barroom. Sanford opened the front 
door of the general store and the 
three of us went inside. 

“We won’t sell anything for a few 
days,” said the sheriff. “During 
those days you boys’ll take an in- 
ventory of the stock and get every- 
thing ship-shape.” 

“You mean, count all the tin 
cans?” asked Gallegher. 

Sanford said that was the idea 
and went home, leaving me and Gal- 
legher in complete possession. _ 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that 
you ought to go out and say hello to 
your employer, General Pickett?” 

We went out the back door and 
there was the goat, tied with a long 
rope to a cottonwood. 

“T’ll bet,” I told Hep, “that you’re 
the first man in the history of the 
world who’s worked for a billy goat. 
That’s what it amounts to, because 
he owns the store and you work in 
it. I don’t know what folks are go- 
ing to think about it.” 

“Tell down in the history 
books,” said Gallegher enthusiasti- 
cally. “Lots of things have hap- 
pened to me in the past, but noth- 
ing so interesting as this. Here I’ve 
got a fine mercantile business to 
manage and I'll be known all over 
the State. Mebbe I'll be elected 
te 

“Baa!” interrupted General Pick- 
eit 

Then Gallegher did a very foolish 
thing. He walked up to the cotton- 
wood with the idea of patting Gen- 
eral Pickett on the head. The goat 
backed up and then all of a sudden 
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reversed direction. Gallegher turned 
and tried to get out of the way. Just 
as he turned, the goat, coming like 
a steam engine, hit him from be- 
hind. 

“Ouch!” yelled Hep. He fell all 
over himself and if the general’s 
rope had been any longer, Gallegher 
would have got butted again. 

“Now that was a fine thing to 
have happen!” growled Gallegher, as 


he picked himself up and shook his | 


fist at General Pickett. “Talk about 
gratitude——” 

“Tf you_had even as much sense 
as’ the goat has,’ I interrupted, 
“you’d climb on yourhorse and ride 
home and forget all about this non- 
sense. If you don’t, somethin’ 
worse’n being butted’s going to hap- 
pen. In some way that I don’t un- 
Se cae you're being made a sucker 
of. 

“The only thing that’s happen- 
ing,’ Hep answered, “is that Silas 
Peterson wanted to cut off his worth- 
less nephew. It’d be bad luck for 
me not to help out a dead man.” 


“Baa!” said General Pickett, look- 


ing very mad. 

We left the goat to his own de- 
vices and went baek into the store 
and began counting the cans of 
beans and tomatoes and other vietu- 
als. All of an hour passed. before 
some one rapped on the rear door. 
It was a young boy named Jason 
Smith who stood there. ; 


“Mr. Gallegher,” said Jason, “did - 


you know that General Pickett’s 
gone? His rope’s been cut!” 

Hep got somewhat white around 
the ears. The boy, all excited, ran 
off to spread the news. 

“Jiminy Christmas!” gasped Hep, 
as we ran out into the back yard. 
“Now if that ain’t a scandal to the 
timber wolves!” 

General Pickett had vanished into 
thin air. The rope with which he 


had been tied had been cut with a 
sharp knife. 
“A kidnaping,” I said. “The heir 
has been run off with. Probably the 
general’s being held for ransom.” 

“Nobody can do this to me and 
General Pickett!” growled Hep. “Ill 
raise the alarm.” He pulled out his 
six-shooter and fired five times into 
the air. People began arriving al- 
most immediately. Along with the 
others came Sheriff Sanford, Gus 
Travis, Willie Windsor and Shad Ap- 
plegate. 

“T’m posting a reward for the gen- 
eral’s return!” announced Gallegher 
in a loud voice. “One case of canned 
tomatoes to whoever brings back 
General Pickett!” 

“My gosh!” groaned Sheriff San- 
ford. “I wish that Silas Peterson 
hadn’t died! Here everything was 
going along fine and now this had 
to happen!” The sheriff turned to 
the crowd. “Scatter out, you folks, 
and we'll see if we can’t find the gen- 
eral. He can’t be far off.” 

All this amused the citizens of 
Bacaville more than anything that 
had happened in a long time. Some 
of them went off to look for the goat, 
but most of them stayed where they 
were and just laughed. 

“Gallegher ought to be arrested,” 
said Gus Travis angrily. “He was 
responsible for the general. He was 
responsible, yet he let somebody run 
off with him.” 

“He ain’t fit to be a guardian!” 
chimed in the blacksmith, Willie 
Windsor. 

“Somebody oughta be appointed 
in place of him,” Shad Applegate 
growled. “Sheriff, you ought to at- 
tend to that right away.” . 

“Nope!” ruled the sheriff. “T’ll do 
nothing of the kind. Gallegher’s still 
the administrator of the estate as 
provided in the will. Scatter out 
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now, you fellas, and we'll see if we 
can find the goat.” 


UT the general had entirely 
B disappeared. We looked for 
him until nightfall, but we 
couldn’t find him. All the time Gus 
Travis had been getting madder and 
madder, and his two friends had been 
getting madder and madder with 
im. 

“My loving uncle’s memory is be- 
ing made light of,” Gus grumbled. 
“Here I’m his own flesh and blood, 
yet I’m being shoved aside with no 
more respect than if I was a sheep- 
herder. The idea of a fine store and 
a lot of money having been left to 
General Pickett!” 

“Ah, shut up!” advised Gallegher 
wearily. “It ain’t my fault, is it?” 

I made another attempt to get 
Hep to go back to the ranch, but 
he wouldn’t even consider it. 

Along in the early evening Gus 
Travis came into the Pioneer Saloon 
leading a small goat by a large rope. 
Neither Shad Applegate nor Willie 
‘ Windsor were with him. 

“Take that thing out of here!” or- 
dered the saloon proprietor. 

“This isn’t any ordinary goat,” 
said Travis. “It’s the son of Gen- 
eral Pickett, and I own it because 
I just bought it. If the general can’t 
be found, this goat of mine will in- 
herit my uncle’s property.” 

“How do you know he’s General 
Pickett’s son?” demanded Hep. 

“Because he looks like him,” in- 
sisted Gus. 

“That’s no reason,” put in the 
sheriff. “All goats look alike. Get 
on out of here now because I’ve had 
about enough of goats for one day.” 

Gus Travis departed with the heir 
and things quieted down. About ten 
o'clock me and Hep went across the 
street to the rooming house with the 
idea of going to bed, but it seemed 


that we weren’t due for any sleep. 
When we struck a match and lighted 
the lamp in our room we found our- 
selves looking into the barrels of a 
pair of 45s. Willie Windsor held 
one and Shad Applegate had hold of 
the other. 

“Don’t you fellas offer any resist- 
ance,” warned Willie Windsor in a 
low voice. “If you as much as make 
a sound, we'll drill holes in you.” . 

“This is a penitentiary offense,” 


- gasped Gallegher. “I ain’t any ordi- 


nary guy. I’m a man of importance.” 

“You look like a small potato to 
me an’ Willie,” Shad Applegate said. 
“Up with ’em before we lose our pa- 
tience!” 

So me and Gallegher decided that 
discretion was the better part of 
valor and let ourselves be disarmed. 

“Walk ahead of us,” ordered Ap- 
plegate. “Out through the back door 
of the roomin’ house. There’s not 
goin’ to be any nonsense about this 
either.” 

There wasn’t. Within about two 
minutes all four of us were mounted 
on horses that had been tethered be- 
hind the hotel. Gallegher and I had 
our legs tied and our arms tied and 
were as helpless as a couple of mum- 
mies. Shad Applegate led my horse, 
and Willie Windsor led Hep’s. Then, 
avoiding the street, we rode out of 
Bacaville and as nearly as I could 
tell nobody had seen us go. 

The two kidnapers headed across 
country. A mile out of town we 
dropped down into a wash that was 
thick with mesquite. 

Suddenly there was a “Baa!” off 
to the right. 

“The voice of General Pickett,” 
murmured Gallegher. 

We turned up the wash and in 
the dim light could make out the 
general. He was tied to a mesquite 
and from the way he was pawing 


gor. 
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the ground he must have been pretty 
much provoked. 
“Baaaaaa!” exclaimed the general 


again. 

““T still think we oughta shoot 
him,” said Applegate. 

“J don’t,” countered Willie Wind- 
“Whether we like it or not the 
goat may have a legal claim on the 


store. That claim’s gotta be at- 
tended to: The law’s a funny 
thing.” 


“Tf you need any legal advice,” in- 
terrupted Hep, “T’ll be glad to give 
it to you.’ 

“All we want out of you,” Apple- 
gate declared, “is for you-to keep 
your mouth shut.” 

After some more wrangling the 
two men decided to take General 
Pickett with them. 

“It'd be of interest,” 
Gallegher, “if I knew where we were 
going.” : 

“Tt wouldn’t,” Windsor said flatly, 
“because you probably won’t ever be 
coming back.” 

At first General Pickett objected 
to being led and was stubborn about 
it. But after he’d been dragged on 
his stomach for a hundred feet he 
decided that this was too hard on 
his neck and gave in. We came up 
out of the wash and headed west 
for the mountains. The night wore 
on. On account of the goat, we 
couldn’t go very fast, and we had 
to stop and rest him every once in 
a while. 

During one of the rest periods Hep 
asked, “Where does Gus Travis cut 
in on this?” 

“We' re tryin’ to do the guy a fa- 
vor,” Applegate answered. 

“You're going an awful long ways 
to do it,” said Gallegher. 

“You'd be surprised,” Applegate 
snapped. “Kindly button up your 
fly trap now and we'll resume our 
journey.” 


HE sun was about to come 

up as we got through the foot- 

hills and into a canyon. 
Around a bend in the gorge was a 
stand of young cottonwoods and a 
pool of water. Beside the pool] and 
tied to one of the cottonwoods sat 
Silas Peterson, the Bacaville store- 
keeper! 

“The reports of Peterson’s death 
must have been exaggerated,” Hep 
said. 

“Not so much exaggerated as pre- 
mature,” grunted Applegate. 

Old Silas was certainly a dismal 
sight, tired and worn and as hollow- 
eyed as a ghost. He merely stared 
at me and Hep and the two des- 
peradoes but when he saw General 
Pickett his eyes brightened and he 


- half smiled. The goat ambled up to 
observed . 


where Silas sat and let out a large, 
“Baal” 

“Good old General Pickett,” mur- 
mured Peterson. “So you’re in trou- 
ble too.” , 

Willie Windsor untied me and 
Gallegher and we got down off our 
horses. Then they put hobbles on 
us so that we could just about hop 
around. 

“Peterson,” asked Applegate, 
“have you made up your mind yet 
to write another will? You've had 
twenty-four hours to think about 
Vee 

Silas swore through his parched 
lips. “I'll die before I'll write any- 
thing,” he said angrily. 

“You can watch us eat breakfast,” 
put in Willie Windsor. “Mebbe 
that’ll make you change your mind. 
By now you oughta be gettin’ kinda 
empty.” 

“Shucks!” snorted Gallegher. 
“This is the most inhuman business 
T ever encountered.” 

“You ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” Ap- 
plegate assured him. 

The two kidnapers went into the 
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brush and took care of the horses. 
They returned with some grub and 
cooking utensils which they'd 
cached. Then they made a fire and 
proceeded to cook breakfast. 

“I'm sorry, Gallegher,” said Silas, 
“that I’ve got you and your part- 
ner into this. But I thought you'd 
do a better job of it than to let 
yourself and General Pickett get 
shanghaied. Now we’re all in for 
it. bed 

“They caught us cold-footed,” re- 
plied Gallegher, and then explained 
what had happened in Bacaville. 
“Now if you'll kindly explain why 
you left the store to General Pickett 
and—— 

“To keep my nephew, Gus, from 
gettin’ it,’ Peterson broke in. “I 
was never able to make up my mind 
whether Gus was a bum or not. 
Now I know he’s a bum because 
Applegate and Windsor are trying 
to get me to make a new will in 
which I'll leave the store to Gus. 
That’s what the low-born rascals are 
tryin’ to make me do. They’re 
workin’ for my nephew.” 

“Of course we are,” Applegate put 
in. “We're determined to see that 
Gus Travis gets a square deal. The 
idea of you leavim’ your property to 
a goat. Why, it’s insane! Some- 

_ body has to look after weak-minded 
people like you and Gus.” 

“You're nothin’ but a bunch of 
coyotes!” growled Peterson . 

“T think I smell a rat,” said Hep. 
“Applegate, how much money does 
Gus Travis owe you and Willie 
Windsor as the result of you two 
playin’ poker with him?” 

Both Applegate and Windsor 
changed expression at this and didn’t 
seem to like it very well. They 
looked hard at each other and didn’t 
seem to know whether to talk about 
it or not. 

“Shut up!” grumbled Applegate. 

Wws—ic 


“Ahha!” chuckled Gallegher. “So 
that’s it! You want to see Gus come 
into his uncle’s property so that you 
can collect some gamblin’ debts. 
And they probably aren’t even hon- 
est gamblin’ debts. If I ain’t mis- 
taken, you’ve dealt Gus Travis 
plenty of cards from off the bottom 
of the deck.” 

“Well,” said Windsor, “consider- 
ing everything, I don’t know why 
we should deny anything. Galle- 
gher’s called the turn, but it doesn’t 
alter the situation. It’s going to be 
very bad for all of you birds unless 
you do as we tell you. We've gone 
too far to do any backin’ up. You 
might as well get it through your 
thick heads.” 

“Baa!” exclaimed General Pickett. 

“Turn the poor critter loose so’s 
he can rustle up some grub for him- 
self,” pleaded Peterson. “Tf you do 
that, mebbe I’ change my mind.” 

“All right,” Applegate agreed 
finally. “Then you can inhale some 
breakfast while we’re eatin’ it.” 

Windsor turned General Pickett 
loose. In a few minutes breakfast 
was ready and we ate. It wasn’t 
much of a meal, but was a darn 
sight better’n nothin’, 


PPLEGATE,” announced Galle- 
A gher, “me and my partner 
have always wanted to go to 
Canada. It’s about eight hundred 
miles up there, so we might as well 
get started now.’ 
“You're going nowhere,” 
Windsor. 
“T should have thought of some- 
thing better,” Hep murmured. 
“You might go to work on Peter- 
son,” suggested Applegate. “That’s 
the only hope you guys have.” 
“Tl begin on him,” counterel 
Gallegher, “just as soon as you give 
him some breakfast. You can’t ex- 
pect a man to be reasonable on an 


said 


~_gaid Silas. 
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empty stomach and while his hands 
are tied.” 

The two kidnapers debated this 
and not only fed Silas but turned 
him loose from the trees. All three 
of us could hop around now and 
we had the use of our hands. But 
they wouldn’t let us get together so 


we could talk and plan something. 


A full stomach didn’t improve 


_Peterson’s disposition any, but it did 


make him somewhat cagy- 

“This is a serious business, gents,” 
“Gimme until tomorrow 
to make up my mind. Here I’ve 
spent all my life accumulatin’ what 
T’ve got. I can’t make up my mind 
so quick to give it up.” 

Again the two desperadoes, who 
were pretty tired and sleepy by this 
time, had a conference. They de- 
cided to get some shut-eye by turns, 
one of them staying awake to watch 


us, 


“At nine o'clock tomorrow morn- 
in’,’ announced Appleton grimly, 
“our supply of patience will’ve run 
out. If you ain’t done what we want 
by then, we'll begin to take you 
apart." 

Willie Windsor promptly stretched 
out on the ground under a tree and 
went to sleep. Me and Hep and 
Silas Peterson looked at each other, 
but we didn’t say anything. Shad 
Applegate sat down with his back 
resting against a rock. His head 
soon began to nod. 

One hour passed and then another. 
Applegate’s head continued to nod 
but he was too smart to doze off 
even for a second. The day wore 
on with first one of the kidnapers 
sleeping and then the other. 

Gradually, me and Hep and the 
storekeeper had moved closer to- 
gether. Now we were in such a posi- 
tion that we could lie in the grass 
and whisper to each other without 
being overheard. 


“When it gets dark,” counseled 
Hep, “we'd better take a chance and 
jump these buzzards. I'll try and 
get behind Applegate and George 
behind Windsor.” 

“It couldn’t be successful,” ob- 
jected Silas. “‘You’d just get shot. - 
Gallegher, I got you and your part- 
ner into this and ['m going to get 
you out of it. Ill give ’em my prop- © 
erty for your release.” 

Gallegher shook -his head. “Gen- 
erous of you, mister, but in the long 
run we'd get it in the neck just the 
same—— Say,” he whispered, 

“somebody’s comin’.” 

We stiffened, sat up. General 
Pickett stood a few feet away. A 
man was coming up the gorge. We 
could hear the metallic scraping of 
a bootheel and the snapping of a 
twig. Applegate had heard the 
sound and was now on his feet. He 
spoke to Willie Windsor and the 
blacksmith likewise got up. 

*“Mebbe it’s the sheriff,” breathed 
Silas Peterson. 


UT it wasn’t the sheriff. It was 

Gus Travis! Peterson groaned 

_ at the sight of his nephew. 

He shouldn’t have groaned. He 
should have shouted for joy. Young 
Travis saw Shad Applegate and 
Willie Windsor standing to one side 
of the clump of cottonwoods, their 


‘hands on their guns. And he saw 


his uncle and me and Gallegher. All 

three of us had got to our knees. 
“Take it easy, Gus,” said Apple- 

gate. “We've done this for your own 


good. It’s the only way you can 


pay your gamblin’ debts to us——” 

Gus Travis’ face turned from 
white to red. I'd never seen the 
easy-going gent mad before. 

“Why, you damned skunks!” he 
yelled at the kidnapers. “So this’s 
what’s happened to——” 

He never got around to finish 
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what he was sayin’ because he was 
too busy gettin’ out his gun. Shad 
Applegate and the blacksmith were 


already pulling their hardware. The 


battle got started in a split second. 
Young Travis got away the first 
slug, hitting Willie Windsor in the 
arm: But the young fellow wouldn’t 
have stood a ghost of a chance if it 
hadn’t been for General Pickett. 
With the first shot the goat lowered 
his head. At the second shot he 
was charging on Applegate. At the 
third he whammed Shad Applegate 
right in the seat of the pants. The 
kidnaper was knocked over flat on 
his face. 

Me and Hep and the storekeeper 
had begun hopping toward the des- 
peradoes as the goat had started his 
rush. Shad Applegate swore like a 
trooper and tried to get up off the 
ground. Before he could quite make 
it, Gallegher fell on him from be- 
hind. Me and Silas ran into Willie 
Windsor at the same instant. This 
spoiled the blacksmith’s aim and 
half upset him. The air was full of 
bullets and the bucking goat. Gen- 
eral Pickett charged again. This 
time he hit Hep. By now, Gus 
Travis, his gun empty, had jumped 
into the fray with his fists. Thirty 
seconds more and Applegate and 
Willie had had all the fight taken 
out of ’em. They surrendered. Even 
the goat had quieted down because 
the third time he had charged he had 
run into a tree. 

Sheriff Mike Sanford came run- 
_ ning up the gorge but there wasn’t 
anything left for him to do except 
to put handcuffs on Applegate and 
the blacksmith. It seemed that the 
sheriff and Gus Travis had followed 
our trail from Bacaville but had 
separated down the canyon when the 
trail became indistinct. 

“Silas,” said the sheriff when 


things had quieted down, “I’ve 
thought some hard things about 
your nephew, Gus, but he’s turned 
out to be quite a guy. It was him 
who picked up the trail in Bacaville 
and insisted on following it. I 
thought that Gallegher and George 
were running out on the thing, but 
he thought different. If it hadn’t 
been for Gus Travis——” 

Peterson’s nephew, although he'd 
certainly put up a good fight, stood 
there hanging his head. “Uncle,” he 
said, “I’m goin’ to work. I’ve been 
a bum long enough, and I’ve played 
my last game of poker. If you'll give 
me a job 

“Certainly V’ll give you a job,” in- 
terrupted Silas, as he beamed all 
over. “I’m makin’ you a partner in 
the store and I’m drawin’ up a new 
will. Boy, you’re all right and I’m 
sorry that I ever thought you 
wasn’t.” Then he turned to Hep. 
“Gallegher, nobody on earth but 
you would have ever become 
guardian to a goat. It may not be 
very complimentary to your head, 
but it’s worth five hundred to your 
pocket. And your partner likewise 
gets five hundred. As for General 
Pickett, he’s very fond of eating red 
flannel undershirts, so he gets an 
undershirt.” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” Hep said +0 
me, “that I had the makings of a 
businessman in me!” 

“Tf it’d been left to you,” I told 
hiny, “you’d have had in you only 
the makings of a corpse. Hereafter, 
if you'll stick to cow nursing 

“Mebbe it’d be a good idea,” ad- 
mitted Gallegher. “In fact, I think 
I will.” 

But this was much too good to be 
true, especially now that he had five 
hundred dollars in his pocket. Next 
day he was considering running for 
Congress. 


THE END. 


The Mustangers 


PART THREE 


The Apache mounted, 
but Reb stood watch- 
ing the door for the 
gunplay he was sure 
was about to start. 


The Story So Far: 


EB BATTLES, Dan Windrom and Poke 
‘\ Anderson come to the San Sabio Hills 
to trap wild horses. Their camp is on land 
which Tom Leatherman, the most impor- 
tant rancher in that part of the country, 
claims as his range. Puce Leatherman, old 
Tom’s nephew, who has been managing the 
ranch while his uncle is bedridden with 
rheumatism, warns the mustangers against 
trespassing. 


Puce, who has been taking advantage of 


his uncle’s inactivity to rustle Leatherman 
stock and sell it to Kyle Noonan, now is 
desperately worried because Tom is almost 


-well enough to take over the management 


of the ranch again. Realizing that he can- 
not keep his uncle in ignorance of the stock 
loss much longer, he plans to murder him 


“to get him out of the way. 


With the help of Noonan, Puce carries 
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out his plan and kills his uncle. The body 
is found by Dan Windrom, and Buster 
Leatherman, Puce’s brother, tries to throw 
the blame on the mustangers. However, 
Puce himself wants to cast suspicion on Carl 
Breede whose family has long been at odds 
with the Leathermans and who has been 
meeting Bess Leatherman, Tom’s daugh- 
ter, secretly. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE INQUEST 


INCE Roy Fanuel was anx- 
ious to avoid trouble with 
the Leatherman riders who 
were filing into San Felice, 
Reb Battles, Dan Windrom 

and Poke Anderson went with him 
back to the courthouse which was 


54 
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situated at the end of the street. 
The sheriff's office was in the court- 
house, and Fanuel led the three men 
there. 

It was evident to Reb that the 
young under-sheriff was nervous. 
He kept crossing to the office win- 
dow and looking down the street. 
It didn’t take Dan Windrom long 
to catch the infection from the of- 
ficer. He too visited the window and 
observed the life stirrmg in San 
Felice. 

Poke Anderson settled down stol- 
idly in front of the bulletin board 
and began to read the wanted no- 
tices. And Reb, finding the last is- 
sue of the San Felice Herald, began 
a desultory perusal of the paper. 
Except for one item there was not 
much of interest m the newspaper. 
Listed in the ads was a notice that 
Mrs. Jake Bisbee had half a quilt- 
ing frame for sale. Reb could not fig- 
ure out the reason for the half frame. 
He considered the problem studi- 
ously. 

Dan, at the window, made an an- 


nouncement. “Buckboard come to 
town,” he reported. “Some riders 
with it.” 


Fanuel went to the window. 
_“That’s Bess Leatherman,” he said, 
taking a turn across the room. “I 
- wish Harve would get here. 
_ reckon I ought to get a coroner’s 
jury up here? We've got to hold 
an inquest.” 

“You've got to have a jury ke 
an inquest,” Reb remarked. “Better 
get your coroner too.” 


“TI wish I knew what Harve would 


want to do,” Fanuel remarked, in- 
~ decision in his ‘tone. “I wish—” 
“Go ahead like you was sheriff 
yourself,’ Reb drawled. He was still 
' trying to piece together the reason 


iry 
for half 2 quilting frame. Had Mrs. : 


Bisbee had a quarrel with the lady 


‘the »window. 


You 


that owned the other half, or had 
the other half been destroyed, or 
what had happened?” 

“Til just do that,” announced 
Fanuel, suddenly decisive. “You 
fellers stay here and Tll get Jake 
Bisbee—he’s the J. P.—an’ a jury.” 

Having at last made up his mind 
Fanuel hurried out of the office. Reb, 


noting a checker board on the sher- | 


iff's desk, gave up his abstraction. 
“You want to play some checkers, 
Poke?” he asked. 

Poke Anderson turned from the 
bulletin board, hitched his chair over 
to the desk, and he and Reb began 
to lay out the pieces. 

“Fanuel’s talkin’ to that gir] in 
the buckboard.” Dan was still at 
They’re all stoppin’ 
ae here at the courthouse. I won- 

er— 

“Naturally a wold: ” “Reb 
grunted. “Leatherman’s body is 
here. .You move first, Poke.” 

Poke moved, and Reb made his 
initial play. Poke thought about his 
next move. He was a good checker 
player but he took his time at a 
game. 

“There’s some more men comin’ 
to town,” Dan commented. “Ridin’ 
in at the far end of the street. Looks 
like the sheriff's horse.” . 

“Shut up and let Poke think, ” ad- 
monished Reb. “You goim’ to move 
today or tomorrow, Poke?” 

“Take your time,” Poke answered, 
giving his own motto. 

“Tt sure is the sheriff,” continued 
Dan. “Him an’ three others.” 

“He'll get here,” Reb assured him. 
And then to Poke: “Thimk you're 
smart, don’t you? Now!” He 
moved a man. “You: jump an’ Pil 
get two.” 

Poke deliberated. Dan moved 
restlessly at the window. Reb 
waited patiently for Poke to make 
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his play. Steps sounded outside the 
office, paused at the door, and Reb 
looked up. 


ESS LEATHERMAN § stood 
there, a small gray-haired 
man behind her. The girl, 


recognizing Reb, caught her breath - 


and half lifted her hand in an invol- 
untary gesture. “You—” she began, 
and then uncertainly: “Roy said for 
us to come to the office. We—” 

Reb was on his feet. Poke, mov- 
ing more slowly, also rose. 

“Come in, ma’am,” Reb invited. 
“The deputy has gone out right now 
but he’ll be back.” 

Hesistantly Bess Leatherman en- 
tered the..office. Reb drew up a 
chair for her and she sat down. The 
gray-haired man stopped just inside 
the door. 

“Has Buster been here?” Bess 
asked the question of the three as a 
group. “My cousin, Buster Leath- 
erman. He brought . . . he came 
with the wagon.” 

“He was here,” Reb answered 
gravely. “I reckon he’s down town 
now.” 

The girl spoke to the man who 
had come with her. “Go and find 
him, Toby. Tell him that I’ve come 
in and that I’m up-here.” 

Toby Kling nodded, turned and 
went out. 

The girl looked at Reb. “I’m Bess 
Leatherman,” she said. “My fa- 
ther—” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Reb forestalled 
her. “We know about that. You 
see, last night Dan here was down 
by our horse trap an’ he saw the 
body. That’s why we're in town.” 

“Oh,” the girl said, her voice 
breaking over the word. 

“T’m Reb Battles,” Reb continued. 
“This is Poke Anderson, an’ that’s 


Dan Windrom. “We're pardners. 
We have some corrals built up in 
the hills and we’re runnin‘ horses.” 
He was purposely talking as though 
he had never seen Bess Leatherman 
before, as though she knew nothing 
of the horse traps and the work the 
partners were doing. 

The girl, gaining confidence from 
his attitude, noddéd in turn to Reb, 
to Poke, and Dan. Then, turning 
back to Reb, she asked, “You found 
my father?” 

“No, ma'am,” Reb answered. “It 
was Dan. He'd gone down to the 
Gap after a shovel I'd left down 
there—” He stopped short in his 
explanation. Boots were thumping 
outside on the corridor floor, and 
Harve Gunstream, with Puce Leath- 
erman, Kyle Noonan, Perley How- 
ard, and Roy Fanuel following him, 
came into the office. Gunstream 
nodded to Reb and his companions, 


‘spoke gently to Bess Leatherman 


and, walking over to his desk, sank 
heavily into the big -swivel chair. 
Puce, stopping at the door, scowled 
as he recognized Reb. Noonan and 
Howard, entering the room, moved 
out of the doorway and Roy Fanuel 
walked over until he was beside the 
sheriff's desk. 

“These are the men, Harve,” said 
Fanuel. “They found him an’ came 
to town last night to report it. 
They’re—” 

“Yeah,” said Gunstream heavily. 
“T was at their camp. Tell me about 
it, Battles.” : 

“Tt was Dan that found him,” said 
Reb. “Tell the sheriff, Dan.” 


INDROM began = awk- 

\ \) wardly. “We'd trapped 
some horses,” he said. “We 

necked ’em to burros an’ there was 
some poles knocked out of the trap. 


Reb had taken the shovel down to 
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the corral we’d built by the Gap, to 
fix the fence. He left the shovel 
there an’ I went down to get it. I 
rode in toward sundown an’ there 


was a body layin’ by a log. I saw - 


the man was dead—” 

He stopped as Bess Leatherman 
gave a sharp gasp. Gunstream, 
turning from Dan, saw how white 
the girl’s face had grown. “Wait a 
minute,” he commanded brusquely. 
“Puce, you take Bess out of here. 
Take her into the judge’s chamber. 
I reckon the door’s unlocked. Show 
em where it is, Roy.” 

Puce helped Bess to her feet. 
Fanuel led the way out of the office. 
When they were gone Gunstream 
turned again to Dan. “Go ahead,” 
he ordered. 

“T just lit a shuck back to camp,” 
Dan- completed his tale. “We all 
rode back over to the Gap together 
but when we got there the body was 
gone. Reb said we'd better come 
to town to report what I’d seen so 
we came right in.” 

“What time did you get here?” 

“Late last night,” Reb answered 
_ that question. “We couldn’t seem 
to get any action then, so we stayed 
down at the livery barn. We came 
up and saw Fanuel as soon as he got 
here this mornin’.” 

‘Gunstream considered the infor- 
mation he had received, his hands 
locked across his heavy paunch. 
“How was Tom lyin’ when you 
found him?” he asked Dan, watch- 
ing him sharply. 

“Face up,’ Dan answered 
promptly. “I didn’t hang around 
there much. I saw he was dead an’ 
pulled right out.” 

“Hm.” Again Gunstream con- 
sidered the information. “Tom was 
shot in the back,” he said suddenly. 
“Funny that he’d be face up. Did 
you see anythin’ else? . Think about 


. following him. 


it, Windrom.” 

Dan Windrom thought, his face 
puckered with the effort on concen- 
tration. Finally he shook his head. 
“It seems like there was somethin’ 
else,” he said uncertainly. “I saw 
somethin’ but I can’t recall it. Just 
some little thing, it was. T’m sure 
sorry, sheriff. Likely it don’t amount 
to much.” 

Gunstream grunted.. Fanuel had 
come back alone and was standing 
in the doorway. 

“You get a jury, Roy?” asked the 
sheriff. “Did you tell Bisbee I 
wanted him?” 

“T’ve got Bisbee,’ Fanuel an- 
swered. ee can get a jury — 
right away.’ 

“You do that, and get the prose- 
cutor up here,” directed Gunstream. 
“I want him.” He paused, survey- 
ing the three partners with his sharp 
eyes. “T'll want you boys for the 
inquest,’ he announced suddenly. 
“You stick around town. It’ll take 
an hour to get set to hold it.” You 
come back then.” 

Reb and Poke glanced at each 
other. They were dismissed. Reb 
walked to the door, the other two 
“We'll be back,” he 
promised, and went on out. Fanuel 
was still hovering beside the door. 

“T want to talk to Roy a minute,” 
announced Gunstream, looking 
pointedly at Kyle Noonan and Per- 
ley Howard. 

Howard shrugged. 
Noonan,” he directed. 


R*: glanced at his watch as he 


“Come on, 


went down the courthouse 
steps. 
o'clock, 
“We'd better eat,’ he suggested. 
“Tt will be noon pretty soon and 
there’s no telling how long they’ll 
want us.” 


It was almost eleven: 
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Poke and Dan agreed, and they 
went on down the steps. 

Across the street from the court- 
house, a group of men stood beneath 
a big cottonwood, eying the partners 
with hard, curious stares as they 
walked by. 

“Tough-lookin’ bunch,” Dan com- 
mented when they had passed. 

“Leatherman’s men,” said Reb. 
“Their boss has been killed and 
they’re looking for trouble. This 
place all right to eat in?” 

The little restaurant they entered 
was clean and neat, and the grizzled 
man that came to take their orders 
gave them a friendly greeting. All 
three ordered ham and eggs, and 
Dan, rising up from his seat at the 
counter, made an ecstatic report and 
his eyes opened wide. 


“There’s anyhow five kinds of pie ° 


in that case,” he announced, sinking 
down again. “Boy, pie!” 

Reb and Poke chuckled, and 
delectable odors came wafting from 
the kitchen. 

They were well along with their 
meal when Reb, looking out the win- 
dow, saw three horsemen coming up 
the street. Two of the riders were 
young and the third was an old man 
who, for all his age, sat his horse 
like a West Pointer. Their mounts 
were sorrels, and all three were, as 
far as Reb could tell, perfect. 

As Reb watched, the old man’s 
horse, frightened at something, 
shied and pranced across the street. 
The old man gave to the movement 
as easily as a youngster, straight- 
ened the horse out with a touch and 
continued his way. Their attention 
attracted by Reb’s exclamation, 
Poke and Dan were watching the lit- 
tle play. Fry, the restaurant man, 


was up in front and he also saw the 


riders. 
“Wasn’t that horse a peacock?” 


demanded Reb when the riders had 


passed. “That horse the old man 
was ridin’, Wouldn’t I like to own 
him!” 


“Bootlegger’s as good,” Dan said 
loyally. “Every bit.” 

“Maybe,” Reb agreed. “I wonder 
who they are.” 

Fry’s voice gave the answer. 


'“That’s the Breedes,” he said. “Old 


Asa an’ Carl an’ a feller that rides 
for em named Lutes. I wonder why 
they came to town.2._ 

~ Reb shook his head and Fry went 
on, “All the Leathermans in town,” 
he mused, “an’ now the Breedes 
come in. If I was them. . . . Well, 
old Asa Breede ain’t afraid of hell 
itself. What kind of pie you fellers 
goin’ to take?” 

When they had finished and paid | 
for their meal, the three left Fry’s 
and went on toward the courthouse. 
There was still the group under the 
cottonwood. Apparently the Leath- 
erman men had not moved. The sor- 
rel horses were tied to the hitchrail 
in front of the courthouse, and Reb 
took a good look at them. He had 
not, he believed, ever seen three 
finer pieces of horseflesh. 


CROWD had collected in the 
A sheriff’s office. There were 

Harve Gunstream, Roy Fan- 
uel, Puce and Buster Leatherman, 
the latter’s eyes glassy from drink. 
Bess Leatherman was there, with a 
motherly woman sitting beside her. 
The sheriff called the elderly woman, 
“Maw,” and Reb surmised that she 
was his wife. Noonan was there, 
too, nodding briefly to Reb as he 
came in. Reb saw Perley Howard 


-also. 


“We'll hold the inquest in the 
courtroom,’ Gunstream announced. 
“First Pll want you witnesses to look 
at the body. Doc Williams is in 
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there now. 
for us.” 

One by one, the witnesses, con- 
ducted by the sheriff, filed solemnly 
through the door into the room 
where the remains of Tom Leather- 
man lay. A bright little birdlike 
man hovered anxiously over the 
body making little fluttering noises 
as the men passed by. Only Bess 
Leatherman was excused from the 
ordeal. From the judge’s chamber 
the men went into the courtroom. 

A tall man whom Gunstream ad- 
dressed as Judge Bisbee, had taken 
a seat on the rostrum and im the 
jury row were seated six uncomfort- 
able townsmen. These had already 
seen Tom Leatherman and they were 
sweating freely after that gruesome 
spectacle. In front of the jury row 
was a bespectacled gentleman whom 
Reb Battles mentally put down as 
the prosecuting attorney. 

The usual preliminaries were gone 
through swiftly. The fact of death 
was established and. Dan Windrom 
was called. As Dan came forward 
: to be sworn, the courtroom began to 
- fill. Leatherman riders filed in and 


He ought to be ready 


~ occupied front seats. Curious towns- — 
Glancing © 


people were trickling in. 
over the assembled audience, Reb 
saw, well back in the crowd the old 
man and the two younger men who 
had ridden past Fry’s restaurant. 
‘Dan. told his. story, answering 
“questions that were propounded by 


John Darling, the prosecutor, by the. 


justice, and by Gunstream. When 
he stepped down Reb and Poke told 
their tales. Then Buster Leather- 
man and Perley Howard recounted 
their finding of the body and bring- 
ing it to the ranch, Bess Leather- 
man, as the last known person to 
have seen her father alive, was called 
-upon. and questioned. gently. Gun- 
stream whispered to Darling, and 
the prosecutor nodded, _. 


prosecutor the last election 


“There are no more witnesses, I 
believe, judge,” he said. 

“You haven’t called on me,” Doc- 
tor Wililams’ birdlike voice chir- 
ruped. “You've got to establish the 
fact that Tom’s dead an’ what 
caused it. Ain’t you, Johnny?” 

The appelation, “Johnny Dar- 
ling,” had almost lost San — 

e 
flushed hotly but asked the doctor 
to take the stand. There were few 
questions that he had to ask and 
the doc answered them cheerfully. 
Again Darling nodded to Bisbee. 
The judge cleared his throat and 
turned to the jury. a 

“She’s all yours,” he announced. 

The townsmen in the jury box 
consulted briefly and then the fore- 
man delivered the verdict.. Tom 
Leatherman had come to his death 
from a gunshot wound at the hands 
of a person or persons unknown to 
the jury. 

When the verdict was rendered a 
babble of voices broke out in the 
courtroom. The Leatherman riders 
were grouped together and while 
their voices were low, they were 
harsh and hot. Ma Gunstream 
linked her arm through Bess Leath- 
erman’s and led the girl away. The 
three mustangers stood in a ‘little 
group by themselves. . 

“Kind of a by-guess an” by-gosh 
inquest, if you ask me,” growled 


Poke. They didn’t. pry around 
much!” 
“Gunstream didn’ tt: have anything 


to pry with,” countered Reb. “Tf 
he’s through with us, I reckon we'd 
better go back to camp. We: have 
work to do.” 


\HE sheriff, making his. way 
through the crowd, reached 
Reb and his friends, - “We're 


talking about goin’ home, sheriff,” 
Reb said. “You have anything you 
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want of us?” 

Harve Gunstream disregarded the 
question. “What did you think of 
the inquest?” he asked. 

Reb shrugged. “You did what 
you could, I guess,” he answered. 
“We're going to pull out. We have 
some horses we’ve got to look after.” 

“TH likely be up to see you in a 
day or two,” Gunstream said ab- 
sently, and then: “You heard the 
talk that Buster Leatherman’s mak- 
in’?” 

“We stayed in the courthouse un- 
til you came in, because of it,” Reb 
answered soberly. “Fanuel asked 
us to, an’ we did.” 

“Buster is a loud-mouthed young 
fool!” snapped Gunstream. “He 
talks too much an’ he’s goin’ to get 
into trouble. Drinks too much, too. 
If it wasn’t for Bess I’d lock him 
up. He’s half drunk right now.” 

“Well,” said Reb, “I guess we'll 
pull along, sheriff.” 

Gunstream nodded and leaving 
the partners, went to where his wife 
stood with Bess Leatherman. The 
courtroom was clearing now and Reb 
could hear the sheriff’s heavy voice 
as he directed his wife to take Bess 
to the house. “You'll stay with us 
awhile, Bess,” said Gunstream. “Un- 
til after the funeral anyhow.” 

“C’m on, Reb,” Poke reminded, 
and Reb, turning, followed his part- 
ners. 

A few curious townspeople still 
lingered in front of the courthouse. 
They eyed Reb and Dan and Poke 
as the three came out and walked 
toward town. Reb noticed that the 
sorrel horses were gone from the 
hitchrail and the Leatherman rid- 
ers were no longer collected under 
the cottonwood tree. 

“We'd better get some bacon,” 
Poke said suddenly as he strode 
along. “We might get what sup- 


plies we can carry on our saddles. 
Save us a trip later.” 

“We got to get some tobacco, too,” 
Dan Windrom chimed in. “An’ we 
could use some bakin’ powder.” 

Reb shrugged. “The way you 
fellers eat we're goin’ to-have to sell 
some horses pretty quick,” he an- 
nounced. Our shoestring’s about 
gone and we haven't got much 
money left.” 

“We got to have tobacco,” per- 
sisted Dan, scandalized at the 
thought of going without that neces- 
sity. “We just got to, Reb.” 

Reb laughed. “We’ve got enough 
for tobacco and a side of salt meat,” 
he admitted. “Just the same we're 
spreadin’ it pretty thin. I wonder 
if we couldn’t sell some young horses 
right here.” 

“Or pick up some branded horses 
an’ collect for em,” Poke suggested. 
“Tell you what, Reb, you buy some 
salt pork an’ tobacco an’ saleratus, 
an’ me an’ Dan will talk to the livery 
man. He’d know if there was any- 
one wanted ‘horses.” 

Reb agreed to Poke’s sie 
and, having by now reached the 
business blocks of San Felice, split 
off from his friends to go to the gen- 
eral store. 


‘CHAPTER X 
LEATHERMAN OUTBREAK 


S Reb entered the general store, 
A he noticed the two younger 
members of the Breede party 
talking together at a side counter. 
From the rear a high-pitched voice, 
indistinct as to words but author- 
itative in tone, gave orders. Reb 
paused beside the counter and 
waited. The two men had dropped 
their conversation and were stand- 
ing, silent, watching him. 
A small swarthy man came hur- 
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rying through the back door, saw 
Reb, and with a smile, came toward 
him. 

“An’ what will it be for you, mis- 
ter?” he asked. 

Reb gave his order. The clerk 
hurried away, making a great to-do 
about getting out a carton of Bull 
Durham. Old Asa Breede came 
fromthe office in the rear of the 
store, the obsequious storekeeper 
hovering at his side. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Breede,” the store- 
keeper was saying. “I'll take care 
of your order myself.” 

Breede stalked along, paying no 
attention to the storekeeper. 

“Are you through here, Carl?” he 
demanded of one of the younger 
men. “Have you spent enough time 
on this fool’s errand?” 

Reb could not but look at the 
snowy-haired speaker and the man 
he addressed. A little goatee graced 
Asa Breede’s chin and his nose would 
have done credit to an eagle. Cart 
Breede, shorter than his uncle, ha 
a brown mustache. Looking at him, 
Reb thought that Carl Breede would 
have profited by wearing a beard. 
His chin was weak. 


“And what else?” asked Reb’s 
clerk helpfully. 
“T want—” Reb began, and 


stopped. Carl Breede’s mouth flew 
open and he stared past Reb toward 
the door. Asa Breede was standing 
bolt upright, clear of the counter; 
and the Breede rider, Sam Lutes, 
had stepped away so that he was 
out of line with Asa and Carl. 

“Here’s the Breedes an’ one of 
them damn mustangers together,” 
called a voice at the door.” 


HE little dark man who had 
been waiting on Reb, disap- 
peared under the counter. 


Reb, turning, saw Perley Howard at 
the door. Two men behind him were 
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looking over his shoulders. These 
moved, clearing the doorway, and 
Buster Leatherman made an un- 
steady entrance. Behind Buster 
other Leatherman riders crowded 
into the doorway. 

There were no further words 
spoken. Reb saw a gun in Howard’s 
hand, saw Buster fumbling with a 
weapon. Then Howard fired! That 
shot was answered by a crashing ex- 
plosion beyond Reb. Jumping back 
out of line to avoid the cross fire, 
Reb struck a rack of slickers, stum- 
bled and went to the floor. 

As he fell, he caught a glimpse 
of Asa Breede, proudly contemptu- 
ous, standing bolt upright in the 
middle of the aisle that stretched be- 
fore the counter. Breede appar- 
ently had no weapon, at least he 
held none. Carl Breede was not in 
sight and Reb could not locate Sam 
Lutes. A bullet tore through the 
slickers, ripped a splinter from the 
floor, and smashed into a glass show- 
case. From behind the counter came 
a rising wail of fear. 

Reb rolled over, pulling ie Colt 
from the buscadero holster as he 
rolled. He saw Buster Leatherman 
leveling a gun, and the muzzle of 
that weapon looked as big as a tun- 
nel. The gun Buster held spouted 
fire and smoke, and again a slug 
whacked into the floor, close to Reb’s 
head. Reb brought the Colt up, 
pulled down on Buster and then held 
the trigger under his thumb. 

From beyond the door came a 
high-pitched yell. A Leatherman 
rider crouched, seemed suddenly to 
take wings, rising into the air and 
coming down head first. Reb saw 
a hatless yellow head and lowered 
the hammer of the Colt. That was 
Poke Anderson, and if Reb fired he 
might hit his friend. 

Poke was a Swedish voleano in 
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action. A big hand shot out, caught 
a man’s neck, and jerked. That man 
went down. Buster Leatherman, 
still trying to level his gun, was fa- 
vored with a backhand slap that 
sent him careening through the open 
door. 

“You all right, Reb?” Poke 
shrilled, his voice high as a woman’s. 
“Reb!” 

Little Dan Windrom came duck- 
ing past Poke. Dan’s old gun was 
out and murder was written on his 
face. He wheeled, facing the Leath- 
erman men who now were recoiling. 
Reb yelled to him not to fire, and 
Windrom, bringing his gun down 
level for a shot, halted the motion. 
There was yelling outside, incoher- 
ent, excited. 

Then as suddenly as they had ap- 
peared, the Leatherman riders were 
gone from the front of the door, the 
last man out incongruously pulling 
the door shut behind him. Poke was 
coming back along the counter. Dan 
was trying to open the door and 
having trouble because it had stuck. 
Reb climbed to his feet, took a step, 
stumbled, and almost fell as he 
tripped over the slickers. Poke had 
reached him, and his hands were on 
his friend, feeling him all over as 
though to assure himself that Reb 
was all right. 


HE door swung open into 

Dan’s face and Harve Gun- 

stréam, bulking big, heaved 
himself into the room. Behind him 
was Roy Fanuel. 

“What's goin’ on here?” de- 
manded Gunstream. Then, catching 
sight of Reb: “What happened, 
Battles?” 

’ Reb blinked his eyes. Asa 
Breede’s calm voice answered Gun- 
stream’s question. “Nothing that 
concerns you, sheriff: There was a 


drunken man here who fired a time 
or two.” 

Harve Gunstream’s lips drew to- 
gether in a tight, thin line. “I'll not 
have this, Asa,” he said ominously. 
“Tl not have trouble in this town 
or in the county.” 

“Perhaps you had best tell that 
to others, Harve,” Asa Breede re- 
marked quietly. “You can see that 
I am unarmed.” 

Gunstream had lost sight of Reb. 
He was staring at the patrician old 
man who confronted him. “Why 


did you come to town today?” he 


snapped. “You knew that the Leath- 
ermans were in, You knew that Tom 
Leatherman had been killed. Why 
did you come?” 

“T come to San Felice when I 


“please,” answered Asa Breede. 


“Who was it came in here?” de- 
manded Gunstream. “It was the 
Leathermans, but which of them?” 


“T’m sure I can’t say.” The old 


@man’s voice was cold. 


“I recognized some of them,” 
snapped Gunstream. “There was 
Puce and Buster and I saw Perley 
Howard and Cal McCarthy. Were 
they here?” 

“You'll have to ask them,” Breede 
said noncommittally. 

The sheriff turned suddenly to 
Reb Battles. “Who was here, Bat- 
tles?” he asked sharply. 

Reb shook his head, a little smile 
curling the corners of his mouth. “I 
couldn’t say for sure, sheriff,” he 
drawled. “I was lookin’ right against 
the light and I kind of tripped an’ 
fell down. You might ask Poke. I 
think he run into one or two of ’em.” 

Harve Gunstream grunted. “You 
won't talk an’ I can’t find out,” he 


- said, his words slow, showing that 


his temper was quieting. “All right. 
Nobody was hurt. We'll let it go 
at that. But, Asa, don’t try to kill 
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‘your own snakes. Don’t do that!. 
Let the trouble drop here.” « 

Asa Breede’s veice was warmer 
when he spoke. “I told you some 
.time ago, Harve, that I would keep 
the peace unless Iwas attacked. My 
werd holds good.” 

“T know it does,’ Gunstream de- 
clared. “Roy, let’s go.” 

Sam Lutes, behind Asa Breede, 
spoke out as the two: left. “Gun- 
- stream’s fair,” he said. “He'll go out 
- an’ hunt up the Leathermans now, 
- I reckon.” 


“And find them gone,” Breede said _ 


contemptuously. “Tom Leatherman 
- Was a man, at least. His dying takes 
. some of the savor out of life. Sir,” 

turning to Reb Battles, “I noted 
you on the witness stand today. You 
and your friends. Your name is Bat- 
-tles. -I would like to shake your 
-hand, sir.” ; 

It was comical and yet impressive, 
the dignity that old Asa Breede put 
into the speech. Reb found himself 
saying, “Thank you, sir,” solemnly, 
and allowing his hand to be gripped 
firmly by the old man. Poke and 
Dan in turn had their hands shaken 
and released. Asa Breede turned 

_ from them. 

“Carl,” he said, walking toward 
his nephew. Carl Breede stood un- 
’ certainly in the aisle some eight feet 
away. The old man spoke, his veice 
low, and the younger man seemed 
to flinch under the werds. 

Reb Battles turned to Poke and 
Dan. “Let’s get what we want an’ 
_ go home,” he suggested. Then to 
the storekeeper: “Wrap up that 
stuff. How much is it?” 

“Who'll pay for my glass case?” 
wailed the man. “There is a hole 
through those slickers—” 

“T didn’t break the case or put 
“the hole in the slickers,” Reb said 
impatiently. “How much do‘I owe 
“you?” 


silence, . 


“Mr. Battles”—Asa Breede had 
turned away from Carl and was ad- 


-dressmg Reb once more—“we are - 


leaving San Felice immediately. We 
would be glad if you would ride with 
us as far as our ways join.” 

Reb turned from the counter. 
“Thanks,” he said once more, “we'd 
be glad to ride with you, Mr. 
Breede.” 


HE mustangers reached their 
horse camp as the sun was 
going down. They had come 
to the Crossroads in the company 
of Asa Breede, Carl and Sam Lutes. 


‘The old man, riding beside Reb, had 


discoursed upon every conceivable 
subject except that of the attack in 
San Felice. Reb’s respect and liking 
for Asa Breede increased apace. 
Carl Breede was sullenly silent 
throughout the ride and Sam Lutes, 
a hard-twisted, middle-aged man, 


_offered only an occasional word un- 
-til the subject of horses. was men- 
tioned. He became almost lyrical.on 


that topic, and Asa, relapsing imto 
watched his man with 
amused. eyes. But when. Reb men- 
tioned that he and his partners had 
trapped a bunch of, sorrels:and that 


there were three. sorrel mares with 


colts at foot and a good sorrel filly in 
the bunch, Asa took a. band. - 

“T like sorrel horses, sir,” he said. 
“I would take it kindly if you would 
not dispose of the mares and that 
filly until I have had an opportunity 
to see them.” 

Here, it seemed, was a market 
ready at hand. Reb gladly agreed 
to Asa Brede’s request. 

The two groups parted at. the 
Crossroads, the Breedes trotting off 
toward the north, Reb and his 
friends~ going to the post office. 
Nancy Arnold informed them that 
they had received no mail, asked no 
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questions concerning the inquest or 
the plans for Tom Leatherman’s 
funeral, and was generally very si- 
lent. 

The partners rode on up through 
Two-bit Canyon, passed by the 
spring at Bachelors Gap, swinging 
well around it, and so, keeping 
Monte Colorado to their left, 
reached home. 

At the camp, things were as they 
had left them. The horses had been 
in to water; down in the vega the 
sorrel stud had quit fighting his stake 
rope; and the other broomtails were 
getting along with their companion 
burros. 

Next day the burros were released 
and the wild horses were fastened 
to logs for the second stage of the 
halter breaking process. In a few 
more days, Reb reckoned the horses 
could be gelded. Then, allowing 
three weeks’ time for the healing, 
the work of breaking would begin. 

For five days after their return the 
partners worked with some success. 
They caught two fair-sized bunches, 
finding three geldings in one band. 
Using the burros, they - moved 
their trapped horses to the fenced 
vega where they stake-broke them. 

On one day they spilled their 
drive, not catching a horse, and on 
another day they caught three old 
mares. These they brought in,. for 
it would not do to let them loose to 
lead a band away from a trap. Rid- 
ing back to camp that evening, Reb 
laid out the work for the next day. 

“We've got to geld those horses 
tomorrow,” he said. “We'll do that 
in the morning. Dan, I reckon it 
won’t be but a day or two before 
you can begin to fool around with 

those geldings we caught. We've 
- got to start breaking horses pretty 
soon. It won’t do to let ’em pile 
up on us.” 


~ Dan nodded, his eyes sparkling. 
As the other two knew, he’d rather 
fool with a horse than eat. 

Poke, a good horseman and prac- 
tical, made one comment. “It 
wouldn’t hurt if we had another 
man,” he said. “If Dan is goin’ to 
start the young horses, it’ll leave you 
an’ me kind of short-handed, Reb.” 

Reb agreed to that, but as there 
was not, he said that they would 
have to get along as best they could. 
The other two agreed. 


CHAPTER XI 
APACHE THREAT 


HEN the three mustangers 

reached camp they saw 

smoke coming from the 
chimney of the house and there was 
a familiar big horse in the corral. 
Riding in, Dan raised a call and was 
answered by the appearance of 
Harve Gunstream, with a flour sack 
apron tied over his Levis. 

“IT came in about an hour ago,” 
the sheriff announced. “Found you 
boys gone an’ just helped myself.” 

“That’s fine,’ Reb ‘assured him. 
“We're tired of eatin’ our own cook- 
ing. 

The men cleaned up, ate the meal 
Gunstream had prepared, and when 
the dishes had been washed, re- 
paired to a bench outside the door 
to smoke. Gunstream, having of- 
fered cigars and found no takers, set- 
tled down comfortably. 

“You're doin’ pretty well,” he re- 
marked. “I saw your bunch in the 
vega. You're goin’ to have to start 
breakin’ pretty quick.” 

Reb nodded. “We were just talk- 
ing about that as we rode in. We're 
going to geld some horses in the 
morning. When the breaking starts 
we'll be a little short-handed. We 
could use another man,” he added 
ruefully. 
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Gunstream said that he did not 
know of a spare hand in the coun- 
try. It was about branding time 
and everybody was busy. The talk 
lapsed. 

“Why didn’t you tell me who was 
in Feinberg’s store that day?” Gun- 
stream asked suddenly, turning to 
Reb. “The Leathermans jumped 
= in there. Why didn’t you speak 
up?” 

Reb grinned. “Seemed like I told 
you,” he said. “I was lookin’ right 
against the Jight an’ I tripped an’ 
fell down—” 

“Cut it out,” the sheriff inter- 
rupted. “You know who they were 
well enough. The reason you didn’t 
speak up was because of what Asa 
Breede said, wasn’t it?” 

“You wouldn’t want me to disap- 
point an old man like that, would 
you?” Reb asked. 

“You sidin’ the Breedes?” asked 
Gunstream. 

“We're sidin’ nobody,” Reb an- 
swered positively. “We’re runnin’ 
horses up here in the hills an’ that’s 
all we’re doing.” 

Apparently the sheriff was satis- 
fied with the answer. He puffed on 
his cigar and spoke musingly. “You 
know,” he said, “there’s three candi- 
dates in this murder business. Had 
you thought about it?” 


“No, I hadn’t.” Reb’s answer was 
short. Darkness had come and the 
four men on the bench were imdi- 
cated only by four pint points of 
light that glowed and died as smokes 
were pulled upon. 

“Yeah,” Gunstream mused. “First 
there’s you fellers. Had that oc- 
curred to you?” 

Dan Windrom’s cigarette  de- 
scribed a little glowing are as he 
threw it away. Poke shifted his 
weight heavily on the bench, making 


the seat sway with the movement. 


“Yeah?” drawled Reb. “Why us?” 
PB emrere you're in the hills,” 


answered Gunstream. “Old 

Tom was a hard old boy. He 
didn’t like to have anything goin’ on 
that he didn’t know about or wasn’t 
asked about. Tom might have 
jumped you fellows an’ ordered you 
out of the hills, an’ you, with a stake 
in-here, might have downed him. 
“That,” he drawled, “is what Buster 
Leatherman thinks.” 

“An’ do you think—” Reb’s voice 
was soft. 

“If I thought that, you’d either 
be in jail or dead,” said Harve Gun- 
stream with conviction. 

“Or mebbe you,” interposed Dan 
Windrom. 

“Or mebbe me,” agreed the sher- 
iff solemnly. 

“You said three candidates,” Reb 
reminded, breaking the silence that 
followed Gunstream’s words. 

“Three,” the sheriff ~ agreed 
heavily. “The second of them is 
Carl Breede. I’m not satisfied there, 
Carl’s a coward.” 

“How do you figure that?” 

The sheriff grunted. “He came 
crawlin’ out from behind a counter 
in Feinberg’s store,” he said con- 
temptuously. “He'd hid there, Old 
Asa was right out in the middle of 
the aisle an’ Sam Lutes was backin’ 
Asa. But not Carl.” : 

“Tom Leatherman was shot in the 
back,” Reb reminded. 

“Uh huh. In the back,” Gun- 
stream agreed, “an’ that’s a coward’s 
trick. I told you I wasn’t satisfied 
about Carl. There’s somethin’ on 


‘his mind. It was him that got Asa 


to come to town an’ go to Tom’s in- 

quest. An’ there’s somethin’ be- 

tween Carl Breede an’ Bess Leather- 
(Continued on page 117) 


HE trip back up the Colum- 

bia. River was a trying one 

™ for the explorers, but at 
last they. reached the Nez Perces 
‘with whom they had left their 
horses. the autumn before. They 
were disappointed .and angered to 
find that the Indians, never expect- 
ing that the white men would sur- 
vive the rigors of the trip to the 
coast, had disposed of the animals. 
The Americans warned. the Indians 
that there would. be trouble if the 
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and: meet. later on. 


horses were not returned. One by 
one the horses were brought back. 

Although the redskins by far out- 
numbered the white men, they were 
beginning to feel a healthy respect 


for the Great White Father in 

Washington whom they had heard 

so much about. 
When the mountains were safely 


crossed on horseback, the two cap- 


tains decided to divide the party 
tI Lewis, taking 
nine men, set out for the great falls 
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of the Missouri to do some explor- 
ing, while Clark led the remainder 
of the party to the place where they 
had left their canoes and supplies on 
the westward journey. 

To reach the canoes Lewis and his 
men had to cross the territory of the 
wily, warlike Minnetarees. They 
met a small band of warriors who 
expressed friendship and insisted on 


camping with them. During the 
night the redskins tried to steal the 
white men’s rifles and horses, and 
a fierce battle ensued in which two 
of the Indians were killed. The 
Americans, realizing how fortunate 
they had been to survive the at- 
tack, determined to be very cau- 
tious in their -dealings with the 
Minnetarees from then on. 
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The Hoeman was wearing the frock coat and 
flat-brimmed hat of a man of peace, but his 
six-guns still preached a 


Gunman’s Gospel 


CHAPTER I 


DEATH ON THE PLAINS ~ 


HE horses were still in 
sight, plunging down the 
long mountain trail, drag- 
ging the tangled and bro- 
ken harness. The heavy 
Concord stage, which had taken the 
sharp bend too fast on the downhill 
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grade, lay im a smashed heap. 

Jim Drury could see part of the 
plains below, reaching to the distant 
skyline, from where he lay behind 
the wrecked coach. Without shift- 
ing his head, he could see, too, the 
crumpled figure of the driver. Not 
a very expert driver, that, nor overly 
gifted with good sense. He had 
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made a crazy dash for the bolting 
team, after the disaster. A bad mis- 
take. The sharpshooters up on the 
overlooking bank had picked him 
off before he got well started. 

The express guard, on the other 
hand, had stuck to his job and his 
gun. He still had his gun, but he 
would never need a job again. Still, 
he had given fair account of himself 
before a bullet checked him out. 

A clang on the up-ended rear axle 
and a sullen whir by his head made 
Drury duck a little lower. Beside 
him, Zorn, the deputy _ sheriff, 
pounded an answer at the hidden 
sharpshooters, five times very fast. 

“You pull too hard, Zorn,” Drury 


said absently, working his hand- 


cuffed wrists. “Didn’t hit a thing.” 

There were two pairs of hand- 
cuffs on his wrists, mute tribute to 
his known strength. The things 
pinched. Another doubtful tribute 
to his notoriety was the fact that 
three armed deputies had not been 
considered too many as escort, to 
take him back to Nevada. . 

Zorn, a gunman by training and a 
lawman by virtue of circumstances, 
swore and reloaded. “Thet’n,” he 
said, “got Jute. Nev’ mind my 
shootin’, damn yuh. I don’t need 
lessons.” 

Drury twisted his lowered head, 
looked past Zorn, and saw Jute’s 
body slumped over a broken wheel. 
He looked beyond to Bremer, the 
third deputy, and saw that the man 
had ceased his short gasping. 

“Leaves just the two of us,” re- 
marked Drury. “You better hand 
me a gun.” 

“Three,” corrected Zorn. 
preacher’s still inside. Like hell I'll 
give yuh a gun!” 

Drury shrugged. He had forgot- 
ten about the fifth passenger, the 
Reverend Arno Reed, who had 
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looked with such scandalized eyes 
at him and his double handcuffs. 

“All right,” he made unconcerned 
reply. “Then we die that much 
quicker. There’s still four of ’em, 
my guess. Can shoot, too.” 

“So can I,” grunted Zorn, and 
failed to prove it with his next three 
shots. He was a courageous man, 
but right now he was rattled. 

The ambush had come suddenly, 
without any warning cry to the 
driver to pull up, half a mile back 
up the mountain trail. The driver 
had lost his head at the abrupt burst 
of gunfire, and lashed the team to 
disaster. The road-agent band, fol- 
lowing fast through the rough, had 
all the advantage of cover and num- 
ne There was gold in the express 

OX. 

The bandits lay hidden in the 
rough now, bordering the trail and 
overlooking it. There had_ been 
eight. Now there were four. The 
taciturn Jute had picked off two, 
the express guard the other two. 

Three rifles cracked. together and 
repeated, were joined by the 
heavier thudding of a short-gun, and 
the axle clanged again. The attack- 
ers were on the higher side of the 
trail, farther up the grade. Drury 
shook his head, listening to the spat- 
ter of bullets striking wood and 
earth. In Zorn’s place, he would 
have chanced a run for the bank, 
got into the rough, and Injun- 
stalked them. But Zorn was a stub- 
born man, hostile to suggestions 
from a prisoner bound for the hang 


rope. 


HE outburst paused briefly. 

Zorn fired into a_ shaking 

patch of sumac. It shook 

again, and a voice let owt a harsh 

cry. Zorn uttered profane triumph. 

“Got him! By hell, Drury, I'll live 
to see yuh swing yet!” 
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Drury said nothing. He was try- 
ing to build a smoke, and having 
some little trouble with his manacled 
hands. The idea of death, either 
frem rope or gun, had long ceased 
to disturb him very much. 

Tt had been sheer carelessness on 
his part that had allowed him to be 
caught, down in Texas. He had 
known of the price put on him, of 
the men trailing him; had known 
for over a year. 

A deep weariness with being 
hunted had made him foolhardy. It 
had been worse than recklessness to 
ride openly into Comstock, with his 
‘picture pasted right outside on the 
sheriff's office. A gun shoved in his 
‘back as he took a drink had hardly 
surprised him. For two thousand 
dollars, almost any sheriff was likely 
to take a chance, especially when he 
was backed by half the town. 

_ And now he was on his way back 
to Muddy Creek, Nevada. Well, 
maybe. Drury grinned crookedly as 
he shaped his smoke and lighted it. 
Chances were, he was due to die 
right here. Those read agents were 
ae The handcuffs wouldn’t save 
im. 

He worked at the handcuffs, revul- 
sion suddenly in him at the thought 
of dying like this. Anger came just 
as suddenly. His dark, lean face 
went: hard and stiff, the cigarette 
jutting from his tight, wide lips. Be 
— to dying like a trapped rab- 

it! 

He was like that—cool, aloof, 
saturnine, with sudden jets of angry 
rebellion breaking through the shell. 
Tt was a shell that he had developed, 
knowing too well his propensity for 
gathering trouble. There was in him 
a blaze of vague idealism that would 
not be wholly stifled, though he 
mocked at it, tried to deny it to 
himself. It had cost him far too 
much, and he called it a wild streak, 


A 


a hangover from his Black Irish fa- 
ther, who had died young and vio- 
lently. 

He was like his father, they said. 
Crew-black hair, thick and unruly. 
Green eyes, set wide and deep. The 
high cheekbones of an Indian. A 
forehead too high for humility, and 
too broad for anything but a rebel. 
His curse was that he could see too 
many sides of a question. It made 
for tolerance, but more for trouble. 

The rifles spat their little pufis 
of smoke again, the brief screams 
of the bullets turning into louder 
whines as they ricocheted off the 
ground. Drury spoke with sharp 
and savage emphasis. “Zorn, give 
me a gun, damn it!” 

He turned his head when he got 
no reply, and found the reason for 
Zorn’s silence. The deputy’s head 
Jolled over in the dust, and his whole 
body lay very still. Drury squirmed 
around and searched Zorn’s pockets. 
Finding the keys was simple. Un- 
locking the handcuffs was more com- 
plicated. He finally dropped the 
things, looked down at his free 
hands, and picked up Zorn’s gun. 


"There was in him now the will to 


live and fight. Lassitude, born of 
fatalism, was wholly gone. 

He crawled backward, keeping 
close under the cover of the over- 
turned stage, and got another gun 
from the dead Jute. He loaded both 
guns from Jute’s belts, and swung 
the weapons experimentally in his 
hard brown hands. ‘They were 
trained hands, swift and steady and 
gun-wise; hands that had made him 
worth two thousand dollars, deliv- 
ered in Muddy Creek, Nevada. 


NEW sound intruded into 
the noise of gunfire, and it 
came from inside the toppled — 
coach. A scraping sound, as of 
somebody clambering around inside, 
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and an uncertain voice calling out 
something. The voice grew clearer, 
the words more audible. 

“Please!” it said plaintively. 
“Please . . . youmen, . . stop all 
this shooting!” 

Drury snapped up his head, and 
there above him, climbing groggily 
out of the wreckage, appeared the 
Reverend Arno Reed, carpetbag and 
all. The reverend’s rusty black coat 
and hat had a well-worn shine to 
them in the sunlight. He climbed 
out, his back toward Drury, and 
dropped stiffly to the ground on the 
other side. 

When next Drury saw him, the 
reverend was padding toward the 
high bank, waving one hand as 
though to shoo away the bandit 
gang. The thing was almost funny. 
The prim, childlike disapproval of 
the man, the sudden appearance of 
the somber figure, must have had a 
moment’s stupefying effect on the 
riflemen in the bush. They ceased 
firing, and in- the silence that fell 
even the faint squeak of the rever- 
end’s boots sounded loud. - 

Drury took the moment to make 
his run for the bank, and gained 
it as the shooting started all over 
again. He went up in a leap, shel- 
tered by the overhanging lip, and 
dived into.the sun-parched weeds. 
He could look back and see the Rev- 
erend Reed from where he landed, 
still plodding on, still waving a hand. 

“Get back!” Drury flung at him. 
“Dammit, man, they ll—” 

Too late. Distinctly, he heard the 
dull smack of a bullet, saw the prim 
face suddenly lose its character. The 
rusty black figure pitched quietly 
over, and farther up along the bank 
a man gave a rasping laugh. 

For seconds Drury stared at the 
fallen body. When he raised his 
head to send a look along the bank, 
his face, too, was changed. His 


mouth was tight and had a down- 
droop to it. His deep-set eyes had 
taken on a cold intentness. He was 
not a man easily shocked, but this © 
thing went deep into him. He be- _ 
gan his stalk through the short, 
dense brush. 

The continued silence grew heavy. 
Once Drury heard a muttering and 
movement ahead. They were get- 
ting nerve-strained, those three who 
were left, at hearing no sound of 
him. Then he sighted his first man 
less than ten yards from him, lying 
full length behind a low rock and 
peering around the wrong side of it. 

Drury fired at once into an out- 
stretched leg. When the figure 
jerked up with a hiss of pain, he fired 
again, and the man fell back. To 
Drury this was not a fight, with a 
code to follow. This was a matter 
of executing, coldly and ruthlessly, 
three things that were not men. 

The flat echoes of his shots had 
not faded before a report blared at 
him, coming from behind a wire- 
grassed hummock farther along. It 
was a chance shot, and the bullet 
clipped off twigs above his head. He 
swung both guns that way, and 
chopped one shot after another at 
the spot, rising to his feet and lung- 
ing forward. His bullets made queer 
music in the tall wire grass. 

Something moved up, and bobbed 
back again. A scared voice shrilled 
wildly, “I tol’ yuh so. He’s pulled 
an Injun on us!” The brush beyond 
the hummock crashed to the head- 
long rush of a running man. 


RURY topped the hum- 
D mock. A man lay at his feet, 
“arms out and breath gur- 
gling fast. A thin-faced man, sick- 
looking and ragged, with all the 
marks of the law-dodger stamped on 
him. The other was gone, and a 
further crashing in higher brush 
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ahead, then a clatter of driven 
~ horses, told Drury that he was gone 
for good and had taken all mounts 
with him. 

He was hit hard, the sick-looking 
man with gray lips and slack facial 
muscles. He stared up out of smoke- 
holes of eyes at Drury, and slowly 
he managed a wry grin. 

“Damn!” he mumbled. “Damn if 
‘tain’t Hoeman Drury o’ Muddy 
Creek!” 

Drury nodded soberly, without 
surprise. Too many men like this one 


knew him. “’Lo, Schope. Looks 
like payoff for you at last. Time, 
too—high time.” 

Schope curled a lip. “Be yores, 


too, Hoeman, soon’s they catch up 
with yuh!” he snarled weakly. 
“Ev'ry cattleman’s . . . got yuh 

. . pegged. Yuh cussed—” 

He was cursing and snarling when 

his thin face went flaccid and his 

eyes stared up without sight into the 
somber face of Hoeman Jim Drury, 
a man hated and hunted by cattle- 
men. 

Drury turned and went back to 
the coach. The bleak finality of 
death hung in the quietness. Star- 
ing at the dead deputies from Muddy 
Creek, the thought came to him in 
all its simple significance that he 
lived and was free. Free? Free to 
be the hunted Hoeman again—if he 
could get away from here and get 
hold of a horse somewhere. 

This time he would head north- 
west, to Oregon, perhaps. It would 
be pleasant to live and work again 
with a clean slate, in some far place 
where his name meant nothing. A 
pleasant illusion. He grinned wryly 
at the thought of it. Small chance 
of getting out of this Arizona coun- 
try. It was too close to Nevada 
and Muddy Creek. The word would 
spread that he had escaped, and 
every cattleman would be on the 


lookout for him. Every lone trav- 
eler would be closely scrutinized. He 
could as well have died here, with 
Zorn and the others. 

A spot of movement on the plains 
below switched his eyes that way. 
Along the ribbon of trail that ran 
off to the skyline was a long streamer 
of dust, with horsemen at the head, 
trailing it fast here to the moun- 
tains. Twenty or more riders, he 
judged, and knew them at once for 
cattlemen. They would be cattle- 
men of the Tulio, probably from 
around Crimway City, the next stage 
stop. Likely hunting something or 
somebody. The Schope gang, per- 
haps. They would be seeing the run- 
away team soon, and would know 
things had gone wrong with the 
stage. 

Drury wished he had a horse. 
With a horse under him, he’d stand . 
a chance in these hills. But there 
wasn’t any horse. He could as well 
have died here . . . The thought 
caught in him and stuck. H the 
word went out that he was dead, 
there would be no more hunting. 


He studied each dead man in turn. 
None of the three deputies looked 
anything like him. But the Rever- | 
end Reed had black hair, high cheek- 
bones and a long body. The bullet 
had struck him between the eyes and 
altered the whole look of his face, 
and death had made the change 
greater. 

For a traveling preacher to resem- 
ble a dead outlaw would, even if no- 
ticed, be put down as coincidence. 
Drury looked down at the murdered 
man. 

“Brother Reed,” he said aloud, “I 
kinda hate to do it. But when a 
man’s dead it don’t much matter 
what name he’s buried under, nor 
in what clothes. I reckon you'd 
agree to that.” 
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CHAPTER II 
DEAD MAN’S BOOTS 


HE horsemen came pounding 

round the bend, scattering 

loose stones and raising dust 
as they pulled in their sweating 
mounts around the wrecked coach. 
They stared at the rusty black fig- 
ure standing encircled by them. A 
few snickered. Most of them had 
more the look of hard-eyed gunsling- 
ers than of working cowhands. 

A big, square-built man with 
heavy jaw and opaque blue eyes 
asked the first direct question, and 
put it like one entitled to know facts. 

“What kind o’ hell we got here, 
mister?” 

Drury had found a pair of specs 
in the carpet bag, and put them on. 
He cocked his head forward and 
peered over their steel-rimmed tops. 
That way, with the wide flat brim 
of the rusty black hat pulled well 
* down, his dark face stayed in 
shadow. He talked with a stammer, 
~ like a man shaken by recent catas- 


“|... I... bandits! They 


. attacked us. It... 
it was terrible! Shooting... . 
killing—” 


“Schope’s bunch,” said the big 
man succinctly. “They missed out 
on the cattle, so took a shot at the 
stage. Missed out on that too, looks 
like. Some o’ you look around. Mis- 
ter, I figger you for the preacher 
what old Gail an’ the rest sent for. 
Reed the name? Who's these 
others?” 

“Don’t yuh know, Oberman?” A 
dark, grinning rider, flashily clad, 
dismounted. “These three over here, 
I’m bettin’, are the dep’ties who was 
takin’ that damn Drury renegade up 
to Muddy Creek. I heard they was 
due through today. An’ that’n lay- 
in’ over there with a slug in his face 


would be Hoeman Drury himself! 
Still got irons on his wrists.” 

He walked over and prodded the 
manacled body hard with his toe. 
Somebody said carelessly, “Bad luck 
to kick a dead man, Jabour. “Sides, 
we got a preacher lookin’ on.” There 
was a laugh at that. 

Drury registered the names in his 
mind: Oberman and Jabour. He 
had heard of them. Both were big 
ranchers of the Tulio. A hard pair, 
from all accounts, with hard men on 
their payrolls. He speculated as to 
who this Gail they mentioned would 
be. It made things awkward, for 
the preacher to be expected in Crim- 
way. 

A single shot sounded in the 
rough, and a shaggy little man with 
crossed belts slid down the bank 
onto the trail. “One of ’em was still 
livin’,” he remarked. “I fixed that.” 

Gun-spreads; the fact of it 
shrieked out. Oberman and Jabour 
rodded neighboring trigger-empires 
in this Tulio Valley. 

The shaggy little gunman spoke 
again. “It was the Schope bunch, 
all right. There’s him an’ six more 
layin’ . . . What's that yuh say, 
Jabour? OV friend.o’ mine? Where?” 

“There.” Jabour gave a teeth- 
flashing smile and pointed at the 
body at his feet. “Mr. Drury 0’ 
Muddy Creek!” 

Drury held his breath. He placed | 
the shaggy little killer now: Fresno 
Foy, who had packed guns for the 
big fellows of Muddy Creek. He 
was glad he had thought to don the 
specs. 

Fresno Foy stared down at the 
body. “Hell!” he said. “I never 
woulda knowed him. That slug, 
changed his looks plenty. I only 
saw the Hoeman once, though, an’ 
then from a ways off. Two pairs of 
irons on him, eh? Him, all right. 
They wouldn’t trust jest one pair on 
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that feller. Well, well, so he finished 
up thisaway! I’d like to had the 
pluggin’ o’ the cuss!” 

Jabour shrugged. “Who wouldn’t? 
Any cattleman what’d do what he 
did, side with nesters ’g’inst his own 
kind—” 

“Let’s get started back,” broke in 
big Oberman, and it showed the per- 
sonal power of the man that all 
voices ceased when he spoke. “Some 
of you stay here till we send a wagon 
out.” He stuck a thumb at Drury. 
“You can ride double with some- 
body, or wait for the wagon. Suit 
y self, preacher man.” 

There was casual and unveiled 
contempt in the way he spoke. 
Plainly, none of these men had had 
anything to do with sending for a 
preacher to come to Crimway. It 
_ was the doings of a certain Gail, of 

‘whom they also spoke with some 
contempt, and others like him. 
Drury chose to ride double. It made 
him look more ridiculous, clutching 
the old carpet bag, the tails of his 
knee-length coat flying behind him. 
The riders seemed to enjoy the sight, 
and seemed to take special pains in 
using particularly strong profanity in 
his hearing. 


N hour after reaching Crimway 
City, Drury stepped unob- 
trusively out of the shabby 

hotel where he had booked a room. 
He had an idea of hiring a horse 
from the livery and proceeding to 
make himself permanently missing, 
before the members of his potential 
flock came calling on him. 

He found the main street crowded, 
yet strangely quiet. Most of the 
crowd was around the front of the 
Silver Bit Saloon, next door to the 
hotel, The quietness had an omi- 
nous, strained quality that he found 
uncomfortably familiar. 

A booming voice, full of recklese 


defiance, said, “If ye think ye can 
bluff a Larrikin, ye high-heeled . . .” 
The rest was léft unsaid. 

Drury looked over the crowd, the 
faces and the signs, and knew the 
answer. Larrikin, a brawny redhead, 
stood with his back to the saloon. 
With him were two other men, look- 
ing very worried and trying desper- 
ately to smooth matters over. 

One of the men, as big as Larrikin 
and matching his forty-some years, 
had the pink skin and fair hair of a 
Swede. The other, much younger, 
looked as though he might be his 
son. All three bore the stamp of 
settlers, soil-tillers. Their hands, 
work-gnarled, were the hands of 
farmers. Their shabby overalls were 
patched; they wore no gun belts. 
Larrikin had a musket under his 
arm, and the youngest Swede car- 


‘ried an old shotgun. 


Fresno Foy faced them, hands on 
hips and pale eyes slitted. Behind 
him, most of the crowd had formed 
a half circle. Drury picked out all 
the men he had ridden in with an 
hour ago, and others like them. 
Oberman and Jabour stood -together 
across the street, looking on. 

Oberman puffed slowly at a cigar, 
his opaque blue eyes critical, as 
though watching a play staged for 
his entertainment, with al] the 
moves known to him in advance. 

Jabour wore his sleek half smile 
as he whistled tonelessly between his 
teeth. 

It was a neat little kill game, and 
only a fool of a defiant hoeman 
would have allowed himself to be 
jockeyed into it. And Larrikin, a 
hoeman if there ever was one, looked 
both Irish and violently defiant. 
Drury could read the whole play in 
advance, as well as Oberman and 
Jabour, who had laid it out. 

Fresno would push the thing to a 
climax, force the Irishman to vio- 
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lence, and make his draw. What the 
two Swedes would do was problem- 
matical, but that didn’t matter. 
That lanky gunman close behind 
Fresno had already marked the 
youngster with the old shotgun, and 
his eyes rested on. him. ‘The big 
Swede would be taken care of, prob- 
ably by the squint-eyed fellow who 
kept stretching his fingers. It would 
be a matter of a sudden flare-up, a 
flurry of shots, and when the crowd 
broke away there would be three 
dead hoemen lying on the board- 
walk. As simple as all that. 


Aer suddenly Drury forgot 


about the livery and a horse, 

forgot what he was supposed 
to be, forgot that he’d sworn and 
bedamned if he’d step into any trou- 
ble not strictly his own. The sight 
of certain things did that to him. 
Justice, although it had outlawed 
him, was still and forever his reli- 
gion. He went down the hotel’s sun- 
warped steps, fast and light on his 
feet. 
_ Fresno Foy was saying with a 
sneering deliberation, “Why, yuh— 
His oath was foul, and calculated to 
bring red action from any man. 

Larrikin’s face went as fiery as his 
hair. He lunged, the two Swedes 
hanging to him. Foy, nimbly side- 
stepping, slid his hands from his 
hips, and his guns winked in the sun- 
light. 

Drury got there as the guns lev- 
eled out. He came up behind Foy. 
His long arms pinched around the 
little gunman’s body, and he slapped 
the guns down as they roared their 
double report. Two spurts of dirt 
kicked up at Larrikin’s feet, and the 
Trishman reared back. Foy, after 
his first startled curse, tried to 
wrench clear of the arms pinning 
him. 

Drury grabbed at the guns. His 


‘fingers closed around Foy’s tight 


hands and he thrust inward, driving 
both gripped butts inte the knotty 
little killer’s stomach. Foy gasped, 
caved in, and Drury tore both guns 
from his hands. He lifted the gasp- 
ing body between his arms, swung it 
around, and faced the stunned 
crowd, Behind him, Larrikin gulped 
in amazement, and the big Swede 
mumbled, “Vell, Ay be damned!” 

It was only then, with the guns 
in his hands and the crowd gaping 
at him, that Drury remembered his 
discarded role. He was a preacher. 
He was the Reverend Arno Reed, a 
prim, mild-mannered man of peace, 
who had come to bring piety to a 
town badly in need of it. And here 
he stood in his rusty black, his dark 
face saturnine, a captured gun in 
each fist and unholy challenge in his 
bleak eyes. The somber garb, far 
from giving him a clerical air, lent 
a darkly sinister touch to his tall, 
lean figure. 

He tried to make his voice starchy 
and austere: “You men must stop 
this kind of thing!” he orated, and 
wagged the guns. “These things 
might hurt somebody!” 

Over his specs he let his eyes drift 
fast, taking in everything. Across 
the street, he saw Oberman glaring 
through his cigar smoke, his square 
head lifted. Jabour still smiled, but 
it was a smile that reflected nothing 
of his inner mood, for his eyes were 
glittery bright with anger. The 
temper of the crowd was mixed. A 
few men began grinning. © Others 
moved and muttered together. Here 
and there men turned their heads to 
look back at Oberman and Jabour, 
as if mutely asking further orders. 

Foy wriggled and cursed. Drury 
dug his arms into his ribs, and Foy 
quit. Somebody passed a laughing 
remark. “Ever see anythin’ funni- 
er’n thet? Fresno, lookit ’im! Like 
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ikea 


a sick gopher cotched by a buzzard! 

‘Down the street hurried a stoeky, 
middle-aged man, blunt-faced and 
gray-haired. There was a girl be- 
hind him, keeping pace with his 
quick stride. The man turned once 
and growled a word at her, but she 
shook her smooth copper head and 
kept on. 

“Rev'rend—” The stocky man 
stopped beside Drury, and seemed 
not to know what else to say. The 
girl stopped, too, and Drury felt her 
eyes on his face, frank and curious. 
She looked calm enough, even dis- 
tant and cool, but there were depths 
im her dark eyes, and her firm red 
lips were warmly alive. 


» RURY let a gambler’s in- 
stinect guide him. He let go 
of Foy, and offered the guns 

to the stocky man, who took them. 
He saw the watching Oberman nar- 
row his eyes and shake his head 
slightly at the men in the crowd. 
Jabour shook his head, too, and the 
expressive spread of his hands was 
an explanation for them. To shoot 
down an unarmed preacher in full 
sight of the town would be going too 
ar. 

“Rev’rend,” the stocky man spoke 
again, “I’m Rett Gail.” He looked 
askance at Foy, at the guns, at 
Drury. “This is my daughter, Rona. 
Tt looks to me, rev’rend, like yuh 
done messed in somethin’ what don’t 
concern—” 

“T’m very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Gail,” beamed Drury, blinking over 
his spees. “And you, Miss Rona. 
Ves 1 sah Se | was forto- 
nately able to persuade these gen- 
tlemen to . . . ah. . . desist 
from their foolish bickering. I am 
sure that, now their tempers have 
cooled, they are grateful for my 
timely interference.” 


He peered expectantly at Fresno 
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Foy, who- glared a sort of dazed 
hatred back at him as he stumbled 
off into the crowd. A hand tapped 
Drury’s arm, and Larrikin spoke up. 
“Ain't likely he JS, rev und, but I 
am! I thank ye.” 

“Bay golly,” the elder Swede 
chimed in, “Ay tank for shoo we 
— till he grob yon leedle son 
0 


m!”” 
“What Lars says,’ imterpreted 
Larrikin, “is, roughly speakin’, 


thankee. His name is Lars Ras- 
mussen, an’ he don’t talk good like 
me. Thet’s his son, Ed. Ed, he got 
borned in this country, an’ y’can 
pret’ near know what he’s sayin’. But 
Lars, he come from across, an’ while 
he’s lived twenty years here, he’s 
still got marbles in his mouth.” 

Gail, no humor on his blunt face, 
tugged Drury’s sleeve. He obvi- 
ously had no use for Larrikin or the 
Rasmussens, and took no pains to 
hide the fact. Drury walked with 
him down the street, the girl ahead. 
With all that was in his mind, he 
still found time -to notice her free 
grace. She walked like a young In- 
dian, straight and lithe and supple. 

They turned into a_ doorway. 
Drury looked at the faded sign over 
it—suerirr’s orrice. He looked 
sharply at Gail, and for the first time 
sighted the badge under Gail’s open 
vest. It gave him a queer feeling, 
to enter the sheriff’s office in com- 
pany with a lawman. He almost ex- 
pected to feel a gun at his back as 
he took a seat. It happened that 
he sat where posted bills on the op- 
posite wall were the first things to 
catch his eye. 

He pulled his hat brim down far- 
ther and carefully adjusted the specs. 


One of the posters bore his own pic- 


ture. In the bold block print above 
and below it were the familiar words 
REWARD—WANTED—FOR 


murpeR. Jim Drury fervently 
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blessed the disguising specs. 

Rett Gail sat down, moved rest- 
lessly, and got up again. “Y'know, 
rev'rend,” he said abruptly, “I’m 
right sorry yuh got into thet. Yuh 
made small o’ Foy, an’ he won’t for- 
get it.” 

“He and his friends,” said Drury 


gently, “were going to kill those 
three men.” 
“Hoemen!” The way Gail spat 


the word betrayed his opinion of the 

species. “They likely asked for it. 

Always into trouble, those squatters. 
They've had their warnin’ to get 

out, the whole bunch of ’em. Long’s 

they stay, there'll always be trou- 
le 


“Tsn’t there a Homestead Act, 
sheriff?” Drury murmured. 

Gail snorted again. “Yuh don’t 
understand, rev’rend. This is cat- 
tle country. Always was an’ always 
will be. I’m a cattleman. Still got 
a little spread. All those men out 
there, they’re cattlemen, too. Ober- 
man, he’s got big money tied up in 
his O Diamond outfit. Jabour’s got 
near as much at stake in his Jo-Jo 
brand. Those nesters have got to 
get out o’ the Vee!” 

“The Vee?” 

“What we call the south end 0’ 
the valley—the Vee,” Gail nodded. 
“Us cattlemen need the Vee for win- 
ter pasture. Down in this country, 
rev rend, cattle comes first. It'll be 
cattle folks what'll pay yuh your liv- 
in’. Them squatters, they got no 
more money than they got religion! 
Reminds me, some of us are buildin’ 
a church. Won’t be much, but—” 

He ran on and on, while Drury 
sat silent, building facts together 
and forming the whole picture. Here 
was another Muddy Creek set-up: 
powerful cattle interest against a 
handful of toiling settlers. Oberman 
and Jabour, rodding their gun- 
spreads, were stacking up to take in 


the Vee. And the small ranchers— 
prejudice-blinded men like this Rett 
Gail—would stand ‘aside and_ let 
them do it. 

Those two would kill and smash 
and burn, and drive out men whose © 
crimes were that they wished only 
to work the land and live free lives. 
And men like Gail, approving in 
principle, could view it almost in the 
light of a holy war, their consciences 
waking only when it was too late, 
after the tragedy was done. . «2 « 


CHAPTER IIT 
A TRAP 


RURY sat quietly while Rett 
Gail talked of the need of a 


church, but in him the old 
hot blaze was running high. He 
tried to douse it with logic, reason, 
cynicism. Must he forever - be 
stirred to this white-hot fury at the 
sight of injustice and oppression? 
Hadn’t he already paid enough for 
such insanity? Here he sat, his own 
fate on a knife-edge, a nudge from 
disaster—and instead of planning an 
out for himself, his perverse mind 
persisted in dwelling on those hoe- 
men, their women and their chil- 
dren... 
He grew suddenly conscious that 
the girl, Rona, was studying his - 
shadowed face. Her dark eyes had 
little lights in them. He shifted, 
grew still again when she walked 
quietly across the floor and scanned 
the posted bills on the opposite wall. 
There was that in her quiet air that 
got through to Gail and caused him 
to pause in his talk. 

“Drury.” The girl’s voice was 
clear, calm. “Jim Drury.” 

He did‘not move, did not change 
expression. “That,” he said steadily, 
“Gs the name of the prisoner who 
was killed with the other two men 
today.” 


- gee what he would do. 
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it their way. 


?. 
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“You'll read the burial service for 
them tomorrow?” 

It seemed to Drury that he could 
detect a faintly mocking note in the 
girl’s voice. He hesitated. “Yes. 
Is there a regular burying plot here?” 

“Yeah,” grunted Gail. “But not 
for the likes o’ the Hoeman!” 

The girl’s eyes were still on Drury. 
“What kind of man was he?” she 
asked. 

Drury looked down at his hands 
in. his Jap. She was playing with 
him, he was sure of it. Testing him, 
probing him for reactions, curious to 
Anger arose 
in him. It was so easy for one un- 
tried and unscorched by tragedy to 
be cold in its presence. 


E was once a cattleman,” he 
answered quietly, “owning a 
smal] ranch on. Muddy 

Creek. Settlers came and built near 
him. He got to know them. After 
awhile he grew to admire them. 
They had qualities that he lacked— 
the courage to build from nothing, 
to love and marry and raise families, 
to work like driven slaves for the 
privilege of simple things like free- 
dom—” | 

Gail made an explosive sound. 
“Hogwash!” 

“And so he admired them,” Drury 
went on, unheeding. “So when the 
cattle kings decided they wanted 
that bit of land, he didn’t see 
They began stir- 
ring up the little ranchers against 
the settlers, lining them up on their 
side. It was easy. It always is. 
Gunmen came in, hirmg out to the 
big fellows. And finally the thing 
broke.” 

“An’ Drury fought against his own 
kind!” snapped Gail. 

“Right,” Drury nodded. He had 
the feeling that he was on trial here, 
that the girl was his judge. His an- 
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ger gave him fluency of speech. “He 
was a cattleman, but he fought for 
the hoemen. He figured justice was 
on their side. And humanity, too, 
and other things. The man had a 
quirk in him that. made him see 
things like that. Call him a fool.” 

“Us cattlemen call him worse’n 
thet!” growled Gail. 

“Their law up there called him a_ 
murderer,’ Drury continued, “be- 
cause he shot down some of their 
hired gunmen. They’d pay money 
for the pleasure of hanging him. 
They won that bit of land, of course, 
but I think you’d find men up there 
who’re not proud of their part in tak- 
ing it, now it’s all over and they’ve 
had time to-think.” 

He looked directly at Rona. 
“That’s the kind of man Drury was. 
You wanted to know.” 

She lowered her eyes, and her 
voice, too, when she spoke. “You . 
must have known him very well.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Very well.” He 
looked across at the poster, and back 
at her. “I think,” he said, “I'll go 
to my room. If I’m wanted, I'll be 
there.” 

A hush lay over the street as he 
paced along the boardwalk to the 
hotel. The crowd had broken up 
into scattered groups. He passed 
Oberman and Jabour, riding fine 
horses out of the livery stable. 
Oberman’s stare was a deliberate 
threat. Jabour, more subtle, gazed 
at nothing and passed a remark Joud 
enough for Drury to hear. 

“When a blunderin’ fool plays 
with dynamite,” he purred, “he’s 
sure strainin’ his luck!” 

Drury walked on, giving no sign 
that hel had heard. He caught sight 
of Fresno Foy entering the Silver 
Bit with a group of men. Foy 
stopped, stiff and spread-legged like 
a bristled terrier, and looked back at 
him. Slowly, his narrowed eyes 
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changed expression. He seemed to 


vague recognition that eluded him. 
He still stood there, staring, as 
Drury turned into the hotel. 


TAP at his door brought 
A Drury swiftly to his feet, feel- 

ing for his boots in the dark- 
ness. He had lain down fully 
dressed, and now he judged the time 
to be well after midnight. There 
were no sounds in the hotel, and no 
lights shone up from the empty 
street outside. Even the Silver Bit 
next door had evidently closed up 
for the night. 

The tapping came again, impa- 
tient, insistent. Drury opened the 
door, keeping well back of it. A 
shadowy figure stood on the thresh- 
old. 

“Rev’rend, yuh gotta come 
quick!” The man spoke huskily, in 
the breathless way of one who had 
hurried. “Thar’s trouble down in 
tke Vee. Gail, he came in after a 


be digging into his memory for a / 


man, an’ somebody shot him!” 


“Dead?” : 
“Don’t talk so loud,” eautioned 


the visitor nervously. “We don’t 


want nobody to know. Naw, Gail 


Almost too late, Drury 
realized that Jabour’s 
gun was in his hand with 
the barrel turned toward 
his, Drury’s, chest! 


ain’t dead. He’s yellin’ his haid off 
an’ sayin’ he'll set ev'ry cattleman 
onto us. Yuh gotta help us cool him 
off. Mebby he'll listen to yuh. Them 
cattlemen are jest waitin’ for some- 
thin’ like this, to give ’em an excuse 
to start things poppin’.” 

“Who was the man—” began 
ai but the other interrupted 


“C'mon, rev’rend, but keep quiet’s 
yuh can. I got horses out o’ town 
a ways.” 

“All right, lead on.” Drury fol- 


bh Sie 


ey 
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lowed him out, closing the door be- 
hind. “What’ $s your name?” 

“Shermer.” 

Ten minutes later they came to 
the horses, tethered off the trail at 
the fringe of town. Shermer had led 
the way, choosing the hotel’s back 
door and a course through the alleys. 
He acted much less nervous now, 
with the town behind them. The 
way he swung onto his horse caused 
Drury to study him with sharp eyes. 
The man handled his horse well. His 
murky silhouette showed him loung- 
ing easily im the saddle. He had 
walked with a rolling gait, too. 

Drury made to mount, and 
paused. Something was wrong. The 
intangible feel of it struck into his 
senses. He whipped another glance 
at Shermer. The man’s eyes glim- 
mered down at him in the darkness, 
and they were glaring cold with the 
swift knowledge that suspicion had 
come. 

“Git on yer horse, rev’rend.” 
Shermer’s voice was pitched low, but 
Ae couldn’t keep a brittle note out 
of it. 

Drury kept his feet on the ‘argon: 
“T think not,” he said softly. “No, 
I think not, Shermer!” 

Shermer’s figure straightened. 
One of his hands moved. He sent 
his warning call into the surround- 
ing darkness. ‘“He’s hep, Fresno! 


y?? 


Let’s give it to him right here! 


HERE were sounds in the 
scattered brush from more 
than one quarter, and Fres- 


no’s voice came in a muttered oath..- 


“Damn yuh, Sherm, yuh give it 
away! Hey, fellers, close in on that 
jigger!” 

Shermer’s arm was coming up 
now, the dull sheen of a gun in his 
hand. Drury tore the buttons from 
his long black coat, ripping it open. 
He had taken his guns and belts 
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from the dead Zorn’s travel sack, 
and packed them in the old carpet 
bag. He had donned them when he 
returned to his room, and still wore 
them under the long coat. 

His hands smacked on the plain 
butts and he made his double draw, 
thumbing back the hammers as they 
cleared leather. Shermer uttered a 
surprise yelp at sight of them, and 
dug spur, chopping one wild shot as 
his horse reared away. 

“L’k out!” His shout rang out 
above the rattling echo of his gun 
blast. He’s—” 

Another report, loud and near at 
hand, cut across his tumblmg words. 
The flash of it made a spot of light 
that was followed by two more in 
quick succession. Drury dodged to 
the close hiss of a bullet by his ear, 
and dropped flat. He fired twice 
into the spaeed flashes, and rolled 
to anew spot. The clang of a struck 


- gun was followed by a sighing groan 


and the yielding crash of brush. 

Foy’s voice came again. “Hey, 
Sherm! What the—” 

Drury pitched a shot that way, 
and the gunman did not finish his 
query. Drury looked around for 
Shermer and saw the shape of the 
man and horse circling wildly about, 
the horse scared out of control by 
the sudden racket. Too risky a tar- 
get. He strained his eyes for.a sight 
of Foy, prowling somewhere in the 
growth. 

From where he lay Drury could 
see the tops of the ragged brush 
against the night sky. The noise of 
the horse made it hard to hear any- 
thing else. The animal was working 
up closer now. Drury jerked around 
and took another look. Man and 
mount were bearing down on him, 
and Shermer hung wide out of the 
saddle, peering this way and that. 

Drury swung a gun, aimed, and 
fired. On the same instant a heavy 
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weapon somewhere off to his right 
emitted a roar. Shermer’s body left 
the saddle as if jerked off. His 
horse veered and kept on going. 

“By hell,” sang out a voice, “we 
got that’n an’ no error! Where be 
ye, rev rend?” 


IGHT over here,” Drury called 
R back. “An’ what the blazes 
you doin’ round here, Lar- 
rikin? Look out for Foy, he’s still 
this side o’ hell.” 

“That he is.” Big Larrikin came 
pushing through the brush. “I saw 
him a second ago, bolting like a hare 
for town. Hit, too, from the way 
he run. Well; now, I'll tell ye. I 
took it on meself to watch the hotel 
tonight. Knowin’ the ways o’ some 
o’ these cattlers, I bethought me a 
trustin’ an’ defenseless preacher man 
might be needin’ a mite o’ help.” 

His tone dripped innocence. He 
ejected an empty shell from his 
musket and pushed in a fresh one. 
Lights were springing up in the 
town, and the faint noise of shouts 
and slamming doors drifted from it. 
The shooting had been heard, and 
shooting could mean anything in 
Crimway these days. 

“I think,” said Drury, “we better 

“T’ve the same thought,’ con- 
curred Larrikin. “It might be a 
leetle embarrassin’ to be found here. 
Foy will talk, though how he’ll ex- 
plain this I don’t know. I must say, 
rev ‘rend, yar ye a handy way with 
your—” 

“Let’s go,” growled Drury. “You 
got a horse?” 

“Tm goin’ for it now,’ nodded 
Larrikin. “There should be another 
somewhere around, belongin’ to a 
man no longer in need of it. Ye'll 
come to the Vee? We need your 
kind o’ preachin’! I said that to 
Rasmussen today, after ye saved my 


hide, an’ for once we agreed.” 
Riding down to the Vee, Drury 

spoke a thought aloud. “It was both 

a test an’ a trick. Damn clever.” 
“What was?” 


Drury explained briefly the story 
Shermer had used to get him out of 
the hotel. “It was a test, to see 
would I go that far to help you hoe- 
men. I showed I would, so they 
pulled their trick. Tried to, anyhow. 
The idea was to get me in or near 
the Vee, gun me, an’ leave me there. 
The killin’ would've been laid onto 
a settler, an’ things would’ve popped 
right away. It wasn’t just Foy’s 
idea. Oberman and Jabour were be- 
hind it. An’ that shows they’re not 
sure how the little ranchers stand. 
If they were, they wouldn’t need to 
get ’em stirred up with a trick like 
that. Sabe?” 

“T sabe.” Larrikin looked rear- 
ward over the dark back-trail. 
“Yo’re a queer man, an’ I’m askin’ 
no. questions, -y’understand. I’ve 
seen strange sights i in my time. I’ve 
seen a mountain explode, a ship that 
sank an’ came up again, an’ a cow 
wi’ five legs. But never before, so 
help me, did I see a preacher packin’ 
two guns an’ usin’ ’em slick as a 
whistle! I fear ye’ll never rise to be 
a bishop, me dear rev’rend.” 

Lars Rasmussen blurted much the 
same thing, when they got to the 
Vee and gave a sketchy account of 
what had happened. What Ras- 
mussen said was, “Bay golly, he 
preach dom goot to t’em son off 
gons, hay?” 

The women, Drury noticed, re-— 
garded him with scandalized eyes 
and whispered among themselves. 
The men took their cue from Lar- 
rikin and asked no questions, though 
their gazes went constantly with a 
kind of fascinated query to the twin 
bulges under his long black coat. 


eens 


OOD farmers, these people. 
Drury found im them the 
mass counterpart of the 

Muddy Creek settlers. It took 
strong wills and strong bodies to 
travel all the dusty, weary miles to 
this harsh and unfriendly land, to 
dare the wrath and power of the 
arrogant cattle barons, to toil and 
build in the face of threats. It was 
a survival of the fittest. 

Among them were the soft drawl 
of the South, the short and ex- 
pressive speech of the West, the 
twang of New England, the brogue 


‘of the Irish counties, the thick ac- 


cents of Scandinavia. But 


this was their country. They had. 


made it theirs, with work and sweat 
and vision. Thi: patch of earth was 
their all, and their simple ambitions 
went no further. They had made of 
it an oasis of fertile fields in the 
midst of rolling cattle prairie. They 
were wresting more from it than any 
cattle baron would dream of doing. 

Irrigation, fertilization, green 
crops where, once grass tufts had 
grown. They had done these things. 
And now, with these things done, 
the greed of two men and the hard 
prejudice of others sought to drive 
them out. 

The strong feeling for justice in 
Drury made him see it all too clearly. 
Almost he wished he were like Rett 
Gail, with stubborn opinions based 
on prejudice, seeing only one side be- 
cause that was the popular side, the 
side of his own kind. But the quirk 
in him forbade his being that way. 

Furthermore, he knew he was tied 
into this unequal struggle. He could 
not ride away now and leave it be- 
hind him, even if the chance came. 
There were principles and a code in- 
volved, and something else that he 
did not care to think of too deeply. 
He was packing his guns again for 
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a doomed bunch of hoemen, against 
cattlemen, his own kind. . . . 


CHAPTER IV 
THE REVEREND'’S WAR TALK 


T was in the early morning that 
I Rona Gail came riding into the 
Vee, alone, on a pony that 
showed the signs of a punishing 
pace. She slid to the ground and 
came running straight to Drury, who 
strode to meet her. 

“You must leave—quickly!” were 
her first words. She did not look 
cool or mocking now. 

Drury’s mind Jeaped to a conelu- 
sion. He asked, “How did you know 
I was here?” 

“You weren’t at the hotel,” she an- 
swered breathlessly. “I knew I’d 
find you here.” 

“And what—” 

She interrupted him swiftly. “The | 
cattlers are coming! They're pour- 
ing into town, all talking of riding 
down here into the Vee and clear- 
ing it out! Oberman and Jabour 
are going to lead them. Two of their 
men were murdered last night, am- 
bushed by settlers right on the edge 
of Crimway—” 

“Was Shermer one of ’em?” Drury 
demanded. 

She studied his eyes quickly, and 
nodded. “Shermer and Lund, both 
O Diamond riders. Foy was with 
them. Ue was hurt but got away. 
He says a crowd of settlers fired on 
them im the dark, without warning 
and—” 

“He lies!” said Drury, and raised 
a hand against the beginning roar 
of the gathered settlers. “Have they 
started here yet?” 

“Not yet. They’ re waiting for 
everybody to come in off—” 

“Then maybe you'll have time to 
get back before they start,” Drury 
broke in. “Go back an’ tell your fa- 
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ther to do all he can to hold ’em up. 
Tell him, tell everybody, that it 
wasn’t hoemen who shot those 
O Diamond men. Tell them I’m on 
my way there to talk to them. ‘Tell 
them I can give them the full truth 
about that shooting last night!” 

He led her back to her horse, lifted 
her into the saddle, and did not at 
once release her. Nor did she strug- 

le. 

“T think,” he said, “you’re some- 
thing of a renegade, too!” 

Her color was high, but her eyes 
were steady. She nodded. “Since 
yesterday . .. yes . . . perhaps 
Iam.” To the credit of her under- 
standing of him, she did not try to 
dissuade him from his purpose, did 
not attempt with words to block his 
return to Crimway. — 

He let her go, struck the pony, 
and called after her as she whirled 


back up the trail, “I’m coming soon’s’ 


T saddle a horse!” 


E had ‘the horse saddled be- 
fore he discovered every man 

: of the settlers was making 
the same travel preparations. Even 
the peace-loving Rasmussen had a 
rig on a nag, and lugged his son’s 
shotgun. Firearms of every vintage, 
from old long-toms and needle guns 
to Winchesters, showed among them. 
_Here and there a man packed a short- 
gun, stuck in his waistband. 

Larrikin came barging up, musket 
tucked under an arm. “We’re all 
ready to—” he began. 

“T figgers,” Drury broke in, “to 
alone. I can prove to the little fel- 
lers that Foy lied about that am- 
bush. That'll set *em thinkin’. If 
T can get ’em to see what Oberman’s 
doin’, how he’s usin’ ’em, gettin’ ’em 
all stirred up with—” 

Tt was Larrikin’s turn to cut in. 
“Listen to the talk of him!” he bel- 
lowed. ‘An’ what d’ye figger will 
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happen when their preacherman 
comes a-danderin’ along an’ ups an’ 
sez: ‘No, me boys, *twasn’t the set- 
tlers done it, *twas me own self what 
salivated them misguided gunnies!’ 
Will they be broad-mindedlike an’ 
shrug it off? Whatever the cattlers 
be, they’re no fools when it comes to 
judgin’ a man by the way he 
shoots!” 

“An’ Foy’s wise already!” some- 
body added. “They’ll gun yuh 
down, man!” 

“Even me,” pursued Larrikin, “as 
big a jug-head as I be, I got strictly 
private thoughts about a two-gun 
preacherman! Aye, an’ I can figger 
what might’ve happened when a cer- 
tain man bound for the hangrope 
saw a chance to dodge it! With them 
cattlers be slow to think o’ that? 
They will not!” 

“Ym going alone,’ Drury re- 
peated. “If I led an army into that 
town the way things are—” _ 

“Hell will bust!” Larrikin finished 
for him. “Well, it’s got to bust some- 
time, an’ all the talk in ye will not 
stop it!’ He stepped closer, and 
spoke in a lower tone. “Down here 
in the Vee, an’ in many’s a place like 
it, the name o’ Hoeman Jim Drury 
stands pretty high. He sacrificed a 
lot. There ain’t a settler here what 
would Jet a man like that walk alone 
to his death. It’d stick in our craw 
an’ shame us. Do I need to say 
more?” 

Drury swung onto his horse. 
“Let’s go!” he muttered gruffly, and 
knew that on him alone depended 
the fast-fading peace of the Tulio... 


that he led into Crimway. 
Poorly mounted and ill-armed, 
but quiet and grim. A pitiful troop 
to lead against the power and gun 
might that filled this town. Along 
the suddenly hushed main street, 


I: was a strange, motley army 
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crowded with men and horses, rose 
a cry. 

“Look! He’s brung the hull kit 
an’ passel of ’em!” 

Gun metal flickered to the swift 
reaction of too ready hands. The 
eyes of cattlemen sharpened, seeing 
only blatant challenge in the coming 
group. The settlers halted, sat stiff 
and expectant in their much-mended 
saddles, grasping their weapons. 
Hatred and passions, fanned to the 
point of bloody battle, waited for 
the first fired shot to explode the 
human dynamite. 

This trembling instant was 
Drury’s to catch and hold. He flung 
up his arms, his figure black-out- 
lined and somber against the drab- 
garbed background of the settlers. 
Movement ceased as all eyes focused 
on him. He nudged his mount and 
rode on alone into the gap of empty 
street that lay between the two 
armed mobs. Thoughts and frag- 
ments -of visions passed fleetingly 
across his mind as he rode slowly 
forward. 

It was not hard to die, when one’s 
death might count for something, 
might stave off mass killing and 
tragedy. It was in the small ranch- 
ers, like Gail, where the hope lay. 
They were in the greater number, 
and their support meant victory for 
such as could win it. Right now, 
aroused and infuriated, they were 
cleaving to Oberman and Jabour. If 
they could be pried loose . . 

For himsélf, his chance of escape 
was gone. On this bright morning 
he would die. Or, if death passed 
him by again, he would be bound 
once more for Muddy Creek and a 
hangrope. The law of Muddy Creek 
had a long arm and would finally 
scoop him in. 

But for this moment he was the 
Reverend Reed, a peaceful man 


commanding a measure of respect 
and a hearing. As long as he could 
keep that identity he could talk and 
perhaps sway the small cattlemen 
from their blind alliance with the 
mighty O Diamond and Jo-Jo gun- 
spreads. 

He halted his plodding mount and 
gazed at the cattle crowd. Ober- 
man and Jabour stood with Rett 
Gail outside the sheriff’s office, where 
they had been arguing before the set- 
tlers rode in. Gail looked stubborn, 
and most of the small ranchers were 
clustered around them. Rona Gail 
stood beside her father, her face 
flushed as though she, too, had been 
taking part in a wordy debate. Some 
men of the O Diamond and Jo-Jo 
were gathered apart, wordless and 
slit-eyed. 

“T've come,” said Drury, “to tell 
you men something.” 

He saw figures appear quietly in 
doorways and alleys, facing him on 
both sides of the street as he halted. 
They lounged with seeming careless- 
ness, studying him with speculative 
eyes. O Diamond and Jo-Jo gun- 
men. His gaze searched further for 
Fresno Foy, and discovered him in 
the doorway of the Silver Bit, one 
arm slung and bandaged. The stare 
of the little gunnie was dull and 
viperish, weighted with threat. 


ELL it, preacher man!” sang 

| out Foy. There was much 

more than a sneer in his voice. 

Some sort of revelation had reached 

the undersized killer. 

suspected the truth, and was daring 
Drury to risk spilling it. 

Drury nodded. “T’ll do that, Foy. 

I'm here to tell just what happened 

last night. Shermer an’ Lund 


weren't shot by settlers, an’ you _. 


know it! So do Oberman an’ Ja- 


bour!” 


* 


He knew or > 
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Oberman spoke from where he 
stood, loud and arrogant. “That’s 
a lie! Gail, what kind 0’ squatter’s 
man is this you brought in, anyway? 
You better get him out o’ here ‘fore 
he gets hurt!” 

“Let him finish,” -growled Gail, 
and stared frowning at Drury. The 
sheriff was obviously torn two ways. 
The other small ranchers and their 
hired hands stirred restlessly, mut- 
termg against this newly arrived 
preacher who was siding with set- 
tlers. 

Jabour had slipped fast through 
the crowd to Foy’s side, and both 
were whispering together. The 
smile on Jabour’s face went bright. 
He uttered a short, high laugh, teeth 
flashing, and looked at Drury. 

“All right, mister,” he drawled. 
“S’pose yuh tell us who did shoot 
em, huh?” 

“I did!” said Drury, and his eyes 
met those of Rona. 

It was seconds before the cattle- 
amen fully grasped what he had said. 
_ They stood gaping at him, then all 
” began shouting at once. Drury 
raised a hand and got silence. 

“T killed Shermer and Lund,” he 
announced evenly. “An’ I winged 
Foy. They bushed up on me last 
night, an’ we shot it out. Their aim 
_ was to cut me down an’ leave my 
body near the Vee, so the settlers 
would be blamed. It was likely 
Jabour who thought up that one! 
Eh, Jabour?” 

Jabour, still smiling, said nothing. 
Rett Gail stalked forward. = 

“What's this yuh say?” he rum- 
bled. “Yuh mean—” 

“T mean,” Drury cut in, “you an’ 
the rest are bein’ played like fish on 
a line! How many of you could use 
that Vee land? ‘The only outfits 
near enough to use it are the O Dia- 
mond an’ the Jo-Jo. They'd have 


you kill men, wreck the lives 0° 
women an’ children, to get it. They 
feed you talk, an’ you swallow it till 
you're ready to help do their dirty 
work!” 

He ranged his eyes, dark with a 
fierce steadiness, over their faces. It 
was a queer sermon he was preach- 
ing, but he was driving it home. He 
could see thought taking hold of the ~ 
cowmen. 

“Let me get this straight,” Rett 
Gail said. “They—Foy an’ them 
other two—set out to bush you. But 
you outtriggered em. It sure don’t 
sound right, but if you say so—” He 
shook his gray head, stared across 
the street at Foy. “What yuh got 
to say, Fresno? Did yuh try to gun 
the preacher?” 

Foy, nudged by Jabour, spoke 
rapidly. “Yuh durn fool, he ain’t no 
preacher! No more’n I am! Lookit 
him—look hard!” Z 

With all eyes whippmg back at 
him, Drury knew defeat had come. 
He saw Rona put a hand swiftly to 
her throat, her face drained pale; 
saw Gail’s probing stare; saw Ja- 
bour’s smile grow even brighter, and 
Oberman’s fury-clouded eyes light 
up. 

His hope of holding peace was 
gone. Larrikin was right, this war 
was bound to break. There was no 
staving it off with some truth and a 
dead preacher’s garb. In a minute 
this street would be a battleground, 
a place of massacre. The group of 
settlers, for all their dogged defiance, 
didn’t stand a chance. The feel of 
straining passions was in the air. 
Logic and reason were straws in a 
hurricane. 

Drury took off the spees and 
dropped them as he got off his horse. 
“All right, Foy,” he said, and 
pitched away his flat-brimmed hat. 
“Tell °em what else you know!” 


CHAPTER V 
HOEMEN’S PAYOFF 


E took off the long, covering 
H black coat next, and tossed 
it on the saddle before slap- 
ping the horse away. A deep stiil- 
ness held the crowd. They were 
gazing at him in dumb shock. He 
stood in the street, tall and dark and 
lean, two gun belts crossing his waist, 
dragged down by the weight of two 
filled holsters. The unruly black hair 
that tumbled down over his broad 
forehead made a ragged cowl for his 
gray-green eyes. 
_ “Tell ’em, Foy,” he urged softly. 
“Tell °em I’m that renegade Muddy 
Creek cattleman, Hoeman Drury!” 
It took time for that to sink in. 
While he waited for the eruption, 
Drury sent a look at Rona. In all 
the sea of staring eyes, hers alone 
did not show a quick building of 
hate. She was coming forward, al- 


most running to his side. Behind 


him, the settlers came surging slowly 
up the street. 

Oberman flung up his square head 
to bark a command to his men, 
caught Jabour’s eye, and checked. 
Jabour, with nerves that matched 
his brains, smiled as he made a sign. 
The Jo-Jo owner was like a chess 
player watching a sacrifice of pawns. 
With settlers walking into disaster, 
and the cowmen’s mood blackening 
to rage, there was no need to light 
the fuse. The pawns would fight it 
eut, destroy themselves. It would 
remain for O Diamond and Jo-Jo 
gunhands only to clean up from the 


-sidelines. 


Suddenly the drumming of a hard- 


running horse made itself heard. A. 


single rider came clattering down the 
street on a lathered mount, waving 
a paw in vast excitement. It was 


-Brenson, an O Diamond man. A 


shade of triumph passed over Ober- 
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man’s red face at sight of him. 

Brenson drew to a jolting halt, 
shouting at the top of his voice. 
“They set the range afire! Half the 
North Flats is blazin’ already. Yuh 
can see the smoke from here! Set- 
tlers done it! I saw ’em!” 

The head of every cowman jerked 
around, startled eyes following the 
line of the pointing arm. The North 
Flats range, dotted with small out- 
fits, was the home of most of them. 
A man gave a choked roar at sight 
of the skyline with hazy smoke be- 
ginning to fill it, and clawed out his 
gun. 

Drury, forcing Rona to cover, re- 


leased her and whirled around. His 


guns stroked up, and his deep-voiced 
growl cut across the growing chorus 
of oaths. 

“Hold it, you fools!” he warned. 
“T’'ll cut down the first man who 
shoots—cowman or hoeman! You” 
—he veered a gun over Brenson— 
“stay right there! You say settlers 
did that? What settlers?” : 

Brenson, looking dumfounded, 
froze in his saddle. “Why, Vee set- 
tlers, o’ course!” he gulped. “I saw 
“em less’n ten minutes ago! They 
scattered when I. . . hey, Ober- 
man, what the hell’s this?” 

“Gail!” Drury barked at the sher- 
iff without turning his head. “Be- 
fore you cut me down with that gun 
you got there, check over those hoe- 
men. All there, ain’t they? Been 
here ten minutes, too, haven’t they? 
What’s the answer?” 


R'is GAIL kept his drawn gun 


lined up, but did not fire. He 
was a slow-thinking man and 
had to have time to digest new ideas. 
Rona Gail spoke before he did, her 
voice a high cry. 
“Don’t you see? Dad—all of you 
—don’t you see? It couldn’t have 
been the settlers!” 
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“By dang, she’s right!” The man 
who had first gone for his gun let it 
droop, a wary eye on Drury. 

“Now check up on Oberman’s 
O Diamond men,” Drury rapped. 
“If some of ’em ain’t missin’, I'll 
chuck in my guns! Ask this feller 
- to name those settlers he saw. He 
can’t! Dammit, he helped fire that 
range, he an’ other O Diamond 
men!” 

Gail swung his gun to cover Bren- 
‘son. “Talk!” he grated. “An’ talk 
fast!” His own small range lay in 
the North Flats. 

Brenson’s jaw worked soundlessly 
before words. came. “Hey, boss!” 
He gabbled a scared appeal to Ober- 
- man. “Git me out o’ this, fer the 
hivva—” 

Oberman, his iron control shaken, 
“scowled back at him and darted a 
~ ook at Jabour for guidance. Ja- 
bour’s smile had grown thin, and his 
hands hung straight down. His cool, 
estimating eyes traveled swiftly over 
the assembled crowd, gauging the 
situation. 

“Sho’, git him out of his mess, 
Oberman,” he drawled, and took a 
slow step backward. “Easy ‘nough. 
Jest break down an’ confess yuh told 
em to do it, huh? Yuh swell-headed 
damn fool, yuh overplayed yore 
hand!” His casual tone changed to 
a high-pitched yell, hard and reck- 
less. “Make yer bets, boys!” — 

He drew, smooth and rapid, as he 
backed through the batwing doors 
of the Silver Bit, and his first blast 
was for Drury. At once the street 
burst alive with the pounding of 
gunfire. 

Drury cut loose from the hips with 
both guns, and headed fast for the 
saloon. Behind him the settlers 
, came thundering up the street. A 
spurt licked from above the batwing 
doors, and he went down on one 


knee, pain sending its shock through 
him 


He slashed a shot at a man draw- 
ing careful sight on him, and sent 
him reeling back to cover. Off to his 
left, m the swirling confusion of a 
dozen pitched battles, he saw Rett 
Gail fire point-blank into Oberman, 
a shade before Oberman could get 
a shot into him. Rona appeared at 
the door of the sherifi’s office with 
a rifle, and did not flinch when a 
splintered mark scarred the wood- 
work beside her, 

Drury reared up and limped on 
toward the saloon. The upper part 
of Fresno Foy’s face bobbed up over 
the doors with a gun. Fresno sent 
screamed oaths at him, taking aim. 

Drury fired, and the face dropped. 
He gun-slapped a man out of his 
way, and limped on, only vaguely 
aware that he was the central tar- 
get for snipers not yet caught up in 
hand-to-hand combat. Big Larrikin, 
roaring like a bull, swayed across 
his vision, flailing his broken musket 
like a club. A voice that he dimly 
recognized as Rona’s was calling 
after him. 

“Jim . ... Jim Drury! 
back—” 

He was hit in more than one place, 
he knew that, and a gun was spit- 
ting at him through the smashed 
front window of the Silver Bit. It 
was Jabour he wanted. A sort of 
nritation with these men who kept 
trying to kill him before he got there 
possessed him. He slashed savagely 
at them, not knowing that he was 
bucking a tight-packed knot of Jo-Jo 
gunhands, nor knowing that he was 
the spearhead for a band.of settlers 
and cowmen who were following him 
up. 

Many cowmen were running for 


Come 


their horses, intent only on getting 


out to the North Flats and saving 
their spreads. But others, mad with 
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the knowledge of treachery, pitched 
into the fighting around the saloon 
and up and down the street. 


Drury stumbled up the saloon | 


steps, chaos behind him, and shoul- 
dered through the shot-scarred flap- 
doors. He tripped over the body of 
Fresno Foy, and landed asprawl on 
his hands and knees. A gun whammed 
at him, and he got a glimpse of 
Jabour leaping for the far end of 
the long bar, his lithe body twisted 
around, firing as he went. 

He slung a shot from where he 
lay, and dragged himself up. Bot- 
tles rattled on the back-bar shelves, 
and distinctly above the wild uproar 
he heard Jabour mutter, “Damn!” 


ABOUR appeared again, head 
and shoulders above the bar. 
He was hit bad, and the signs 

of it were on his face. He was gray 
and strained-looking, mouth droop- 
ing, and his white-toothed smile was 
wiped away. 
to bear down on Drury’s oncoming 
figure, and Drury fired again. Jabour 
shuddered, sighed, and slumped over 
the bar like a man very drunk or 
very tired. Slowly, he tried to fum- 
ble the gun into his hands, failed, 
and hung there. 

* Drury reeled up to the bar, leaned 
against it heavily, and Jabour slug- 
gishly raised his head. They stared 
at each other across the bar. Jabour 
managed a twisted caricature of his 
old jeering smile. 

“Have a drink,’ he whispered 
weakly. “It’s on the house. 
own . . . this Sunday school.” 

There were glasses at hand, and 
a half-filled bottle on the bar. Drury 
poured two drinks, shoved one to 
Jabour, who blinked sleepily at it. 
“Yuh'll hafta . . . pour it in me, 
Hoeman,” he mumbled. 

: Drury put the glass against the 
pale lips, tilted it. Barely in time 


His gun slewed around - 


he noticed what Jabour was doing 
with his hands. The man had them 
resting on his gun, lying before him. 
He had the barrel turned to Drury’s 
chest, and was trying desperately 
hard to pull the trigger. Drury 
swept the gun off the bar. 

Jabour sighed again and moved 
his bloodless lips away from the 
tilted glass, whiskey wetting his chin. 

“Y’know, Hoeman,” he whispered, 
“if P'd had yuh, ’stead of Oberman, 
we coulda took this hull Tulio range. 
We had all bets coppered . . . an’ 
the deck stacked cold, But Ober- 
man—” 

He coughed, slid ae against the 
bar, and closed his eyes. “Always 
the big boss . . . Oberman.  Al- 
ways tryin’. . . to prove he was. 
smart as me. Overplayed our hand, 
jest when I had it—” 

He slid abruptly off the bar, and 
the bang of his body on the floor- 
boards behind it was solid and final. 

Drury Jeft his drink and started 
for the street. But the doors kept 
eluding him. They veered from side 
to side. Finally, they shot upward, 
and the floor rose and hit him... . 


[ TAKE it back, what I said ’bout 
hoeman,” Rett Gail was say- 
ing in his slow way. “Some of 
it, anyway. They kinda put us in 
debt to ’em, helpin’ us put down thet 
range fire. Them fellers sure can 
work.” 

“Much damage done?” Drury 
asked. He lay in his hotel room, 
where they had carried him, smelling 
of lint and antiseptic, and wrapped 
like a mummy. 

“Not as much as coulda been.” 
Gail rose stifly from his seat beside 
the bed, one hand easing his band- 
aged ribs. “We figger to use O Dia- 
mond an’ Jo-Jo range till our grass 
grows ag’in. The hoemen are helpin’ 
to round up our stock, too. Critters - 
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are scattered all over an’ we're short- 
handed. Lot o’ men bunged up con- 
sid’able bad.” 

He looked across at Rona on the 
- other side of the bed. “She,” he 
added tartly, “will likely be tellin’ 
yuh you're a kinda hero. Humph! 
I bin hearin’ it all over. Don’t let 
it run yuh a fever. Folks are like 
thet, jumpin’ first one way, then an- 
other.” 

“But you're different, dad, h’m?” 
murmured Rona sweetly. 

_ Her father sniffed, too wise to en- 
gage in pleasant irony with an ex- 
pert. He growled something about 

“pair o’ durn renegades,” and paused 
at the door, 

“The county marshal’s waitin’ 
downstairs,” he remarked. ““He come 
up from the county seat an hour 
ago. Wants to see yuh.” 

Drury was aware that Rona’s sud- 
den tensing matched his‘own. “All 
right,” he said steadily. “Send him 
up.” He thought of Muddy Creek, 
of a waiting hangrope. The arm 
of Muddy Creek law was long... . 

The county marshal was a dry, 
weatherbeaten man, wise and sea- 
soned by years and the ways of 
politics. He came in, with Rett Gail 
behind him, and removed his hat 
and cigar when he saw Rona. He 
sat down, hauling his gun belt to a 
cbmfortable hang. 

“So you're the Hoeman!” He ran 
an impersonal eye over Drury’s 
bandaged figure. “Hm-m-m. From 
all I heard, I been expectin’ to see 
a man ten feet high, wide as a barn 
an’ with cactus in his ears. How you 
feelin’?” 

“Tll_be ready for travel,” said 
Drury, “in a week.” 

“That soon?” The marshal 
tamped out his cigar. “Hm-m-m. 
Lookin’ at you, I'd say—” He 
glanced up, mild and inquiring. 


“What -you doin’ with that gun, 
Gail?” 

“Tm holdin’ it at your head, mar- 
shal!” said Rett Gail, just as mildly. 
“There’s reasons why Drury won't 
travel north next week. This is one 
of ’em! I can show yuh more—a 
hull town full of ’em!” 

The county marshal stuck his dead 
cigar back imto his mouth and 
chewed on the end. “I heard,” he 
remarked, “there was plenty doin’ 
up here, That’s why I ambled up 
this way. But I thought it was all 
over. Sure didn’t expect a feller law- 
man to throw down on me. Put that 
thimg away, Gail. There’s a lady 
present,” 

He chewed for a moment, eying 
Drury. 

“Down in the county seat,” he ob- 
served, “we keep step with the news. 
There was quite a bit come in last 
night, from Muddy Creek. They 
been blowin’ hell’s lid off up there— 
excusin’ your pardon, ma'am. Yeah, 
they got started all over again, 
seems. Got to squabblin’ over 
range rights to that cleared home- 
steader land.” 

“T knew-that’d come!” Drury de- 
clared flatly. 

‘Did, eh?” The marshal nodded. 
“Well, it sure did. The big fellers 
grabbed it. Then it seems they 
kinda started elbowin’ for more 
room. The little fellers got together 
an’ bucked ’em. Both sides finally 
smoked it out, right on that home- 
steader land. We-.got word last 
night that the governor himself has 
stepped in an’ put a stop to it. He’s 
sent more law into Muddy Creek 
than what’d do to run all hell an’ 
Texas—excusin’ your pardon again, 
ma’am, 

“Muddy Creek,” he went on, “is 
as tame now as our ladies’ home- 
sewing club. New marshal, special 
appointed. Old friend 0’ mine, by 
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the way, name o’ Crawley. He’s 
declared am—what’s the word, am- 
nesia?” 

“Amnesty?” Rona offered. Her 
eyes were beginning to shine. © 
_ “T guess that’s it,” agreed the mar- 
shal. 
pardon for all the jiggers what hap- 
pened to shoot too straight up there. 
He wrote an’ told me. He said if 
he was to try collectin’ ev’ry man 
what was outlawed by the previous 
marshal, he’d need seventy lives an’ 
a jail bigger’n the State capitol. 
This am-thing includes -you, Drury. 
He mentioned your name. But he 
said if you ever come back he’ll— 
Quit pokin’ me, Gail!” 


“It means a sort o’ gen’ral 


“Tl buy yuh a drink,” said Rett 
Gail sourly. “Anythin’ to git yuh 
out o’ here! Like yuh said, yuh poor 
blind idjit, there’s a lady present!” 

The lady was present, but beyond 
bothering about them. She was try- 
ing, without much conviction, to 


‘convince Drury that a man hurt as 


much as he was had no business try- 
ing to get up. 

But Drury aoe talk better on his 
feet. Nevertheless, he found he had 
to compromise. So they sat to- 
gether on the edge of the bed, and 
Drury did anything but talk coher- 
ently, while the door closed quietly 
behind two lawmen bound for a 
drink. 


“DORAIS TO ROCKNE!” 


That was the cry when Notre Dame—then “a small Western 
college”—forward-passed the mighty Army team to a 35—13 defeat 
on the Plains of West Point, away back in 1913. And the two men 
who did the job were “Gus” Dorais, quarterback, and Knute Rockne, 
end. Now, Dorais tells the story of his Notre Dame roommate, 


teammate and friend, Rockne, revealing much that has never been 


told before about those early years of “Rock’s” career. 
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The Early 


Winchesters 


By PHIL 


SHARPE 


World Famed Authority on Firearms 


S we mentioned in the first ar- 

ticle of this series, the 

Henry rifle was the fire- 

arm which definitely es- 

tablished O. F. Winches- 

ter in the rifle business. The Henry, 

made by the old New Haven Arms 

Company, was re-designed in 1866 

at the peak of its career, and at that 

time Winchester decided to use his 

own name on guns of his manufac- 

ture. Thus was the Winchester Re- 

peating Arms Co. born, and the first 

rifle to bear that now famous name 
was the Model 1866. 

Despite the fact that the Model 
1866 Winchester came out in that 
year, Winchester still continued to 
manufacture the Henry rifle, which 
was not discontinued until 1873. 

Essentially, the Model 1866 is the 
refined version of the old Henry rifle, 
chambered for the same .44 Henry 
flat rimfire cartridge. The major 
improvement of the arm itself is 
what is today known as “King’s Im- 
provement.” This King’s Improve- 
ment was chiefly a magazine change. 
The early Henry loaded much the 


same as .22 tubular magazine arms 
today—from the muzzle end of the 
magazine tube, dropping the car- 
tridges in base first. 

The King’s Improvement ofiered 
a plate with a spring cover in the 
side of the receiver, permitting the 
loading of the cartridges, bullet first, 
directly into the tubular magazine 
frem the rear, a much faster pro- 
cedure, as well as a much safer one. 

Model 1866 Winchesters were pro- 
duced only between 1866 and 1873, 
most of them being manufactured at 
Winchester’s Bridgeport plant in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. In 1871 
the factory moved to the present site 
in New Haven where manufacture 
of the Model 1866 was continued. 
Therefore, many of the old guns ap- 
pearing throughout the West are | 
marked “Bridgeport” instead of 
“New Haven.” 

All Model 1866 rifles were marked 
“King’s Improvement, Patent March 
29, 1866, October 16, 1860.” ‘These 
guns originally had an octagon bar- 
rel, heavy brass frame, and loaded 
through a port in the receiver closed 
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by a spring cover. This same idea, 
in slightly modified form, is the 
principle in use today. 

Both the carbine and rifle type 
were manufactured in the Model 
1866, the former with a 20-inch 
round barrel and a magazine ca- 
pacity of 13 cartridges. The weight 
ran about 7 pounds, 12 ounces. 

A few were manufactured in mili- 
tary style for the Turkish govern- 
ment and were widely used. This 
military rifle had a 27-inch round 
barrel, a tubular magazine with a 
capacity of 17 shots, and weighed 8 
pounds, 4 ounces. 

This model is rarely encountered 
in the United States today although 
a few of them have found their way 
into the hands of collectors.. The 
arm was issued with a full-length 
military type of stock attached by 
two steel bands, and was regularly 
equipped with both the ariasgeler 
and knife-type bayonets. 

Including the military version, 
Winchester records indicate that 
they manufactured 170,101 Model 
1866 rifles before discontinuing it in 
1873. 


LTHOUGH the Model 1866 
Winchester was immediately 
accepted by early settlers for 

use in Western territory, Winches- 

ter’s development of the Model 1873 

with numerous improvements, in- 

cluding a _ centerfire cartridge, 
quickly pushed the Model 1866 into 
the background. 

This later rifle had the same gen- 
eral outline as the original lever- 
action repeater, except that it was 
specifically designed for use with 
centerfire cartridges. The first of 
these was the 44 W. C. F., more 
popularly known as the 44-40. It 
was a revised version of the 44 
Henry rimfire, but was far more 
powerful, 


es 


The famous .44 cartridge was the 
original number used in the Model 
1873 rifle. Shortly after its intro- 
duction, Winchester brought out this 
same cartridge, slightly _ bottle- 
necked down to about .40 caliber, and 
loaded with the same charge of pow- 
der. They listed this as the .38-40 
Winchester, although it is actually 
40 caliber instead of .38. Then came 
the .32-20 and .25-20 numbers in the 
same model of rifle. 

Research at the Winchester fac- 
tory indicates that Gun No. 2 was 
shipped from the plant September 
26, 1873. In October they only 
completed one additional gun; in 
November, 4; and in December, 33. 
Thus but 39 rifles of the Model 1873 
were produced in that year, and all 
in .44-40 caliber. Production got 
well under way in 1874, and by 1875 
this rifle was more widely used 
throughout the West than any other, 

In the Model 1873 rifle, the action 
was all steel ratler than brass, as in 
its predecessor. The typical Win- 
chester top opening system was used 
with the shell ejected through the 
top of the receiver. Of the early ri- 
fles this was covered by a sliding lid 
which could be kept closed and 
which automatically opened when 
the operating lever was functioning. 
In later models this was discontin- 
ued. 

Demands from our Western pio- 
neers forced Winchester to produce 
a carbine type of the Model 1873. 
This made its appearance late in 
1874. This carbine type had the 
typical carbine butt plate, a 20-inch 
round barrel, and a tubular maga- 
zine running the full length of the 
barrel with a capacity of 12 shots. 
The weight ran about 7 pounds, 4 
ounces. 

The regular models were produced 
in 20-inch round, half-octagon, and 
full-octagon barrel types and in later 


years a half-magazine type, ending 
just beyond the front of the forearm, 
was used. This model had a capacity 
of but six shots. 

Records indicate that the .38-40 
Winchested cartridge made its ap- 
pearance late in 1874. 


N the Western plains the re- 
peating rifle was the major 
item of protection against 

Indians and wild animals. Particu- 
larly was this true of Indians. 
Rarely were the redskins armed with 
repeating rifles, although a few did 
have them. For the most part, rene- 
gade gun runners supplied Indians 
with worn-out single-shot weapons 
of muzzle-loading types. 

Records indicate that the Indians 
in the early days of firearms found 
it difficult to comprehend the neces- 
sity for cleaning their guns. Ac- 
cordingly, these were permitted to 
rust badly and many an Indian suf- 
fer misfires and disaster in their en- 
counters with the white man merely 
because of his ewn personal lack of 
care with weapons, 


This historical fact is extremely 
significant. Had the Indians shown 
the intelligence of their white ene- 
mies in the care of their weapons and 
in their selection, things would have 
fared roughly for our hardy pioneers, 
and the civilization of the West un- 
doubtedly would have been delayed 
for many generations. 

Indians never singly attacked a 
small group of pioneers. In every 
case, they chose to fight with over- 
whelming numbers. ‘The pioneer, 
barricaded and reasonably well pro- 
tected and equipped with a repeat- 
ing rifle and a plentiful supply of 
ammunition, could readily stand off 
and usually defeat some three dozen 
Indians alone. With the help of one 
or two others, also so equipped, he 
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could come close to standing off an 
entire tribe. 

Indians, too, were notoriously poor 
shots. They merely pointed and 
pulled the trigger. The white man 
learned early the value of learning 
to shoot, and his skill with firearms 
saved his life on many occasions. 

Oliver F, Winchester probably did 
as much for the settlement of the 
West as any living man. He pro- 
duced commercially the first success- 
ful repeating rifle. He also produced 
commercially the first successful cen- 
terfire cartridges. Centerfire car- 
tridges were important because they 
enabled the pioneer to handload his 
ammunition, and this, too, was of 
great importance to men who were 
far from civilization. 


N the early days, Winchester 
sold reloading tools as well as 
arms and ammunition. Every 

ranch was well equipped with these, 
and many an evening was spent cast- 


‘ing bullets and reloading fired shells. 


Primers were cheap and could be ob- 
tained for a few cents per hundred. 
Black powder could also be obtained 
in bulk, and almost every ranch- 
house stocked as much as 25 pounds 
of powder. 

Handloading teday, with modern 
high pressure, high velocity, smoke- 
less powders, is a science requiring 
extreme skill, technical knowledge 
and expensive equipment. In the 
early days of the pioneers, when only 
black powder was available, the 
problem was greatly simplified. 

To handload, our pioneers used 
simple bullet molds, frequently built 
on the end of the loading tools. 
They poured pure lead, melted either 
over a campfire in an open pot or 
over a kitchen range into the molds. 
They lubricate the bullets with beef 
tallow. The loading tool enabled 
them to punch out the fired primer 
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and it was a simple matter to press 
the new primer into the pocket. 

A charge of powder was measured 
in a small charge cup coming with 
the loading tool. If this became lost 
the pioneer made a new charge cup 
by filmg down an empty shell to 
proper size so that when filled level 
with the mouth, it contained a full 
charge. 

He then poured this into his fired 
cartridge case, seated the bullet in 
the mouth of the case with his fin- 
gers, and dropped it into the loading 
teol to press it home and crimp it 
securely into place. Several hundred 
cartridges could be loaded by one in- 
dividual in an evening. 

An old pioneer a few years ago 
wrote this writer of his experiences 
on the range back in the 1870s. He 
mentioned that he frequently ran 


out of primers and punched out the 
fired caps, carefully removed the an- 
vil and hammered out the dent with 
a horse-shoe nail. 

He would then fill this copper cup 
with a mixture made from the sul- 
phur heads of old-fashioned matches 
mixed with water and lay them in 


the sun to dry. When they were 


properly dried out he very carefully 
with his fingers pressed the old anvil 


back into place inside the primer and 


seated them in shells. He claimed 


‘the system worked quite success- 


fully. 
Today, when we want a box of 


‘cartridges, we step into a~ well- 


equipped store, mention the caliber, 
lay down the cash, and walk off car- 
rying our ammunition. 

Western pioneers worked to get 
theirs. 


In his next article Mr. Sharpe will describe the Spencer Rifle, the grand- 


father of all rimfire repeaters. 


COWBOY GARB IN THE ’80s 
sk early ’80s was the golden era of the cowboy. Beef was high, 


wages were good, and jobs plentiful. Contemporary pictures show 
us that the cowhand of that time was rigged out some different 
from the boys on the ranches today. 

The present-day ten-gallon hat was unknown then. Sombreros had 
a four-inch crown and a four-inch brim, and were either buckskin-colored 
or oyster-gray. The big black “Texas” hat was an innovation in the ’90s. 

Brogan shoes or high-topped boots with fairly low heels were worn. 
One old-timer says that less than half of the cowhands he saw in Dodge 
City in 1884 wore boots with full-length legs and not-much fancy work. 
There wasn’t a pair of short-legged boots in town. Short boots didn’t 
become popular until the days of the 101 Wild West Show in the early 
90s. Fancy stitching in red and yellow began to appear on the old long- 
legged boots in the ’80s. 

Fancy hair chaps, made from angora goat hide, were unknown. The 
old-timer wore either homemade chaps of cowhide with the hair outside, 
or tanned leather chaps made by the local saddlemaker and decorated with 
silver studs and conchas. 

When he rode into town he usually took off his chaps to show his 
California pants. They were his real pride, made of fine cloth with seams 
foxed with doeskin or chamois, and costing more than all his other gar- 
ments put together. 
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With his kid brother sowing wild oats right and left 
Spence Gilder decided he might just as well horn in 
on that train robbery and reap himself a crop too 


PENCE GILDER took out 
his tobacco sack and started 
to build himself a cigarette. 
He was getting plumb tired 

of trying to talk some sense 
into this young brother of his. 
“Listen, Bud,” he argued, “if we 
just pitch in here and work hard 
for a few years, we can pull out with 
a profit. The Cross Seven isn’t 


packin’ such a big debt but what we 
ean fe 

“Tt’s packing too darned big a debt 
for me!” Lake Gilder cut in impa- 
tiently. He was about twenty, slim 
and impetuous. Right now there 


was cold hostility in the dark gaze 
that he fixed on his older brother. 
“You talk about pitching in,” he 
said scornfully. “Any man’s a fool 
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that’ll work the way we have on this 
ranch—yes, I said fool! You don’t 
need to look so shocked. From now 
on I’m going to find some easier way 
to make money.” 

Spence straightened in his chair, 
and his face hardened. 

“How?” he retorted sharply. 
“Gambling, I suppose.” 

“Yeah, gambling!” Lake lashed 
back at him. “What of it? Every- 
body gambles. You gamble that 
you can make a success of this place, 
and that the market won’t go to pot, 
and that the range will be good this 
year. You stake your work and 
your money—sometimes even your 
life—that you can put the job over. 
You try to outthink circumstances, 
don’t you? Well, what’s the differ- 
ence between that and trying to out- 
think a bunch of fellows around a 
poker table?” 

“Just this.” Spence was just as 
quick mentally as his younger 
brother. “The kind of gambling 
that I do doesn’t lead to worse 
things. Your kind often does. 
When a man starts in to live by his 
wits it’s mighty easy for him to get 
around to thinking that only wits 
matter.” 

“What else does matter?” Lake 
asked cynically. 

“Bud, you don’t mean that!” 

“Don’t I? Get this, Spence. I’m 
through being a  stick-in-the-mud. 
I’m going to get out and have some 
fun. I’ve got a mule, all packed and 
ready to go, standing down by the 
corrals. I’m hitting for Big Fork to- 
day and I’m not coming back. This 
whole two-bit outfit is yours, to go 
on the rocks with just as fast as you 
damn please.” 

For the moment Spence was 
speechless. Lake had been threaten- 
ing such a move for some time, but 
he had never believed that the kid 
would really walk out on him. 


“Bud, have you thought about. 
the folks—how they’d feel if they 
could know this?” 

It was the wrong note to strike 
just then. Lake’s face hardened. 

“Don’t try going soft on me! I’ve 
got a right to live my own life, and 
I’m doing it.” He turned and put 
his hand on the doorknob, looked 
down for a second as he turned it, 
hesitated, then flung out of the 
house. : 

Spence started from his chair, took 
a few steps afterhim, But he knew 
it was no use. He stood in the mid- 
dle of the room looking blankly at 
the closed door. He hadn’t known 
we the break was going to hurt like 
Lah peers 


T was a week before Spence 
could leave his work long 
enough to make the eight-mile 

trip down to the town of Big Fork. 
When he got there the first thing 
he did was hunt up his old friend, 
Sheriff Vane. 

“Matt, have you got any idea 
where Lake is?” he asked anxiously. 

Vane looked at him uncomforta- 
bly, and hesitated. “Well, Spence,” 
he answered finally, “I hate to tell 
you this, but Lake left town night 
before last with Cotton Sims and 
Red Gorgon.” 

“That pair of weasels!” Spence 
stared at him. “Dammit, Matt, 
what’s got into him?” 

Vane shook his head. “It’s hard 
to say what makes kids do some of 
the crazy things they do. Lake isn’t 
a bad sort. Weak streak, maybe. 
But”—the sheriff spread his hands— 
“there’s nothing can be done about 
it.’ He looked at. his friend’s set 
face. “He’s got to go to the devil 
on his own hook, Spence—and pay 
his own price for it. You've cer- 
tainly been all a brother could be to 
him.” 
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Spence’s big shoulders sagged 
with discouragement. “I didn’t real- 
ize that it had gone that far, that 
he was running around with such 
riff-raff as Cotton and Red.” The 
rancher pounded a fist in a palm. “I 
can’t stand by and watch him. E 
The sentence, weighted with Spence’s 
feeling of futility, hung in mid-air. 

“What else can you do?” Vane 
put a hand on his shoulder. “Better 
let it lie, old man. Sometimes a per- 
son gets worse results by trying to 
stop a bull-headed cub than by let- 
ting him go his own gait.” 

Spence turned away. This was 
something he had to figure out for 
himself. But what was he to do? 
He couldn’t go tearing around the 
country trying to save Lake from 
his own folly. There was ranch work 
to do, double work now. It was 
September, the busiest time of the 
year for a cattleman. 

As Spence rode out of town that 
afternoon, a rider caught up with 
him. He was a bandy-legged little 
fellow with ears too big for him and 
eyes too small. Around Big Fork, 
“Pit” Ellman bore an unsavory repu- 
tation for small thefts and general 
worthlessness. He took an occa- 
sional riding job, when he could find 
no other way of eating, but he was 
‘a poor cowhand. Spence greeted 
him with a curt nod and the two 
men jogged along in silence for a 
mile or more. Spence, sunk in his 
own trouble, had all but forgotten 
his companion when Ellman coughed 
and said hesitantly, “Er—say, Mr. 
Gilder——” 

_ $Spence started. “Eh?” he said. 

Pit’s beady eyes searched his face. 
“T ain’t got no cause to do nothin’ 
for Lake,” he said abruptly. 

Spence’s eyes narrowed, watching 
him. 

“But,” continued Pit, ——— 
“you done right by me.’ 
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Spence looked blank. He didn’t 
know what the fellow was talking 
about. 

“°’Member the night that you 
caught Tuck Moffitt behind the 


Copper Jug, roarm’ drunk and 
beatin’ up somebody?” Pit asked. 

Spence studied him. “Was that 
you that Tuck had down there in the 
mud?” 

Pit nodded. “Yeah. You sure 
give the big palooka what-fer that 
night!” He grinned with evil mirth. 
“Tt was one time that he got his 
come-uppance.” 

Spence waited, frowning. Where 
did Lake fit into ‘this? As if he read 
the thought, Pit remarked: 

“He don’t need to be so _ swell- 
headed. He ain’t such a much. He 
ain’t no better’n me, when you come 
right down to it.” 

“Are you talking about my 
brother?” Spence asked quietly. 

Pit Ellman looked up quiekly at 
the tone, fear narrowing his eyes to 
pin points and puckering his tobacco- 
stained mouth. He half turned his 
horse as if to ride away. 

Spence stopped his own animal. 
“All right, Pit, let’s have it.” There 
was no sense in getting angry with 
the fellow. 

Pit hesitated, studying the other’s 
face. Some little streak of decency 
in his twisted nature, something that 
never let him forget a kindness—per- 
haps because so few kindnesses came 
his way—apparently decided him. 

“They’re gonna hold up the ex- 
press train outa Glen Oaks,” he 
stated finally. 

“Who’s going to?” asked Spence 
impatiently. 

“Lake and Cotton and Red.” 


Spence looked startled. “How do 
you know?” 

“They told me.’ 

Spence nee to laugh. “They 


told you?” he said derisively. 


” 
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Pit nodded defiantly and with a 
strong touch of pride. “They 
wanted me to go with them and help 
them. I’m the best hand you ever 
seed at pickin’ locks. You’d oughta 
let me show you sometimes.” 

Spence could not suppress his 
smile. “Why didn’t you lend them 
your talents?” he inquired. 

“Well, it’s like this, Mr. Gilder,” 
Pit answered seriously. “I don’t 
mind turnin’ a nickel when the 
chances is good. But I don’t like 
shootin’, I never did like shootin’. 
And guards ride the train with that 
there pay roll each week, when it 
goes up to the construction camp at 
Pine Hill. ‘No,’ I says to Red, 
‘count me out.’ It made ’em pretty 
mad, and Cotton said he’d cut my 
throat if I ever bleated about what 
they was gonna do. And Lake says, 
well, they wasn’t gonna do it, not 
when a—well, I won’t tell you what 
he called me—was in the know. But 
I seed him wink: at the others, so 
-when they beat it outa town the 
other night, I was dead sure what 
they was a-plannin’ to do. They 
headed south instead o’ north, and 
they showed up in Long Valley the 
next day, lookin’ innocent as a sheep- 
stealin’ dog. But that don’t mean 
nothin’, not with that sidewinder of 
a Red Gorgon runnin’ things.” 

Spence stared at him in dismay. 
At first he had thought Pit was 
lying, but he seemed to be dead 
serious. Spence caught his breath. 

‘Lake! Lake Gilder, his brother, was 
planning to rob a train! 

On impulse, Spence turned and 
held out his hand. “Thanks, Pit.” 

Pit seemed to swell visibly with 
pride. He scrubbed a grimy paw on 
a pants leg, and laid it gingerly in 
the outstretched hand. 

As Spence rode on, Pit called after 
him, “You—you won’t let on that 
I told you anything?” 


-down that afternoon. 
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“No,” Spence promised, “you’re 
safe.” 

Alone, Spence’s thoughts revolved 
helplessly around Lake. The weight 
of his brother’s upbringing had faller 
on him since their parents both died 
when Lake was just a_ button. 
Where had he failed? But the kid 
wasn’t really bad. This wild strain 
had only developed in the last few 
months. Nor could Spence believe 
that he was weak, not really weak. 
He wanted fun and excitement, just 
like any kid. Maybe the debt 
against the ranch looked a lot bigger 
to him than it did to Spence, so big 
that he couldn’t see over it. You 
couldn’t blame him. What was the 
use of slaving your life out, with 
nothing ahead but hard work, and 
more hard work, till you got so old 
that you couldn’t enjoy life any 
more? 


HREE men were squatted 

about the fire in the sand- 

stone cave, intent on the 
roasting of a couple of grouse which 
“Red” Gorgon’s rifle had brought 
They had 
hung a blanket across the mouth of 
the cave so that the firelight should 
not show outside. Lake looked at 
his watch for the tenth time since 
sundown and Red’s harsh voice 
cracked out. 

“Cut it, can’t you? It’s only 
seven-thirty, and that express ain’t 
due up the cajion till eleven. You 
ain’t done nothin’ all day but haul 
that turnip o’ yours outa your 
pocket.” There was a scowl on his 
surly features as he regarded Lake. 

“Cotton” Sims watched the two 
silently, an evil smirk on his color- 
less face. 

Lake made no answer. He’d had 
five days of this pair, and that, he 
had already concluded, was plenty 
and then some. After tonight he'd 
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have his stake, and then he would 
strike out on his own. In spite of 
the slightly hostile air the two had 
begun to assume toward him, he was 
tingling with excitement. He was 
fully aware that they would double- 
cross him if they saw a chance. But 
just let them try it! He was more 
than a match for them, he told him- 
self confidently. 

“Hello, boys!” 

If the three had suddenly found 
themselves riding on the back of a 
fleecy cloud in the blue heavens, 
they could not have been more flab- 
bergasted. 

Spence Gilder had pushed aside 
the blanket and slipped into the 
cave. He grinned at them, and 
sniffed appreciatively. 

“Boy, does that smell good! I 
haven’t had anything to eat since 
last night. This living on the land 
isn’t, all it’s cracked up to be, is it?” 

He squatted ‘sociably between 
Lake and Cotton, and beamed at 
them companionably. They could 
only stare back with fallen jaws. 
Nobody was looking his best, but 
Spence’s appearance was by far the 
worst. His clothes were dirty and 
brush-torn, and his face wore a stub- 
ble of stiff black beard. Lake won- 
dered where he had acquired a par- 
— disreputable looking old 

at. 

Spence met his brother’s eye, and 
his face sobered. 

“Bud,” he said simply, “you were 
sure right.” 

“Right?” echoed Lake through 
stiff lips. 

“About the ranch,” explained 
Spence, settling himself comfortably 
with his feet toward the fire and his 
hands clasped about his knees. “It’s 
a dog’s life, and there’s no blamed 
sense in a man slaving away at it for 
the few measly dollars it earns him.” 

“Wh-what did you do about it?” 

WSs—7C 


‘time from his astonishment. 


Lake stammered. 

“The ranch, you mee Just 
walked out, the way you did.” 
Spence chuckled. “Won't the bank 
be sore! They’ve always figured 
that we were a good risk, that that 
was one piece of property they'd 
never have to take over. Well”— 
he drew a long sigh and settled back 
on an elbow—“it's not our worry 
any more.’ 

Red Gorgon had recovered by ae 

e 
spoke in a truculent tone. “How 
the hell did you happen to find us?” 

Spence turned his head to look 
coldly at the other. “Got any ob- 
jection to my being here?” 

Red swore roundly. “You're 
damn right I have! You can’t come 
bustin’ like this and cut in on——” 

“Tm going in with Lake. Tf you 
den’t like it, you can lump it. I 
don’t expect to get any cut on this 
first job, because I came late. But 
I’m here to see that my brother”— 
he sat up suddenly and leaned for- 
ward, fixing Red with a steady glare 
across the fire—“gets his share, I 
know you, Red Gorgon.” 

Red glared back, but he had to 
drop his eyes. Cotton Sims, how- 
ever, had not missed the main point. 

“You ain’t said how you come to 
be here,” he drawled. 

Spence relaxed once more. “I 
trailed you. Had the deuce’s own 
time picking up the scent after you 
left Long Valley, but finally got it. 
Just after sundown today I had the 
luck to run spang into the pole fence 
you’d built to pasture your horses 
in the bottom of the cafion. And 
then,” smiled Spence, his tone full 
of admiration, “I was a good while 
getting up here. You boys sure 
know how to mix a trail. But when 
I caught a whiff of cooking meat, 
all I had to do was follow my nose.” 
Again he smiled around at them. 
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“By the way, when do we eat?” 
The meal was consumed in dead 
silence until Cotton suddenly spoke. 
“How come you to know what we 
was figgerin’ on doin’? - 

Spence’s glance flicked him with 
patient contempt. “Why would a 
bunch of outlaws be eamped so near 
a railroad track? Not to rob a bank 
or a stagecoach. And this is the 
night the pay roll goes through to the 
‘construction camp. What makes 
you think that you’re the only smart 
hombre in the world, Cotton?” 

Lake was staring at his brother 
as if he had never seen him before. 


-N PENCE laughed softly. “Don’t 
believe it yet, do you, Bud? 
Well, all you have to do is wait 

and see. I’m out to help you clean 
up tonight. After that, the Gilder 
brothers will be the hardest pair to 
catch this side of Panama.” 
Thoughtfully he poked the fire. “To 
think of the years I’ve wasted! What 
a fool a man can be!” 

Red Gorgon was watching him 
from under lowered brows. “I 
dunno,” he said, “that’s it’s such a 
bad idee, to have some more help. 
Mebbe”—his tone was suggestive— 
“you'd like to plan it out.” 

“No,” said Spence. “This is your 
shindig. I'll just trail along, in 
case——” He broke off, shrugging 
significantly. 

Lake Gilder’s face eon to wear 
a hunted look. He told himself that 
there was something badly out of 
focus in this picture. Now and then 
he stole furtive glances at the serene 
face of his brother, and each look 
only served to throw his thoughts 
into greater confusion. Spence, his 
big brother, turning outlaw! Surely 
he wouldn’t go through with it! 

But Spence’s mind seemed to be 
made up. He helped with their 
preparations, making several level- 
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headed suggestions which Red re- 
ceived with bad grace. But he ac- 
cepted them because they were good, 
hard sense. Spence helped get the 
horses ready, remarking that his own 
animal was pretty tired but he 
guessed he could keep up. 

Lake recognized the finest saddle 


‘horse from the ranch. Spence had 


always taken extra good care of that 
horse. But then, he’d taken good 
care of everything, Lake thought 
reminiscently. 

Spence picked out a bigger boul- 
der than the one the three had 
planned to roll on the track. “Got 
to be big enough for the headlight 
to pick it up the instant that the 
train comes around that bend,” he 
told them. “That'll stop it before 
the engineer reaches the rock. See 
what the idea is? The farther back 
they stop, the farther the train crew 
will have to walk up ahead, and the 
less men we'll have to handle at the 
express car.” 

That seemed logical. So did 
Spence’s suggestion that they gouge 
out the dirt bank above the track 
so that it would look as if the rock 
had come down off the hill. 

“Tf everything sizes up right,” he 
said, “they'll never suspect it’s a 
plant, and the chances are ten to 
one that the express messenger will 
be left all by himself. If we work. 
it right, there won’t be a sound, and 
we'll be well on our way before they 
come back and find the messenger 
bound: and gagged ” He inter- 
rupted himself. “Wait a minute!” 
His tone rang with inspiration. “If 
we close the car door behind us, they 
may not suspect anything until they 
pull into the next station. That 
would give us a dead safe lead.” 

Through the clear air of the star- 
light night rose the whistle blasts of 
the coming train. It was entering 
the cafion for its long climb toward 
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the pass which led through to the 
other side of the mountains. 

Lake suddenly threw up his head.. 
His voice was tight. 

“We're not going through with 
this, Spence! We’re not going to do 
it, I tell you!” He fairly yelled the 
words. 

Spence turned to stare at him in 
the starlight. The heart of the older 
brother leaped exultantly. He'd 
been sure that the boy had the right 
stuff in him! But Spence’s astonish- 
ment appeared so genuine that Lake 
exploded. 

“What the devil’s got into you? 
I thought you had a little sense, a 
little self-respect. A man like you, 
throwing in with scum like——” 

Lake had made a mistake. He 
was standing too close to Red when 
he began voicing his rebellion. 

Red reached out a powerful fist 
and knocked him flat. He started to 
kick him before Lake could get up 
again. Suddenly Red went down 
before Spence’s huge fist, and Cotton 
Sims was climbing upon Spence’s 
back. 

Lake rolled free and got to his 
knees to seize Cotton’s legs. His 
violent jerk brought both men down 
on top of him, knocking the breath 
out of him for an instant. 

Cotton’s bony fingers had closed 
on Spence’s throat. Lake wriggled 
out from under the two as Red was 
getting into action once more. 
Lake’s fist, catching the outlaw 
under the chin, sent him staggering. 
Spence wrenched his big body side- 
wise, and the hands of his opponent 
slipped just enough to allow him to 
turn and get hold of one arm. He 
dragged the clutching fingers away 
and drove a blow into Cotton’s side. 
The man grunted with pain and re- 
laxed. 

“But Red Gorgon had recovered 
and got in a blow that sent Lake 
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reeling. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the others. Lake, half dazed, 
saw him snatch up a big stone and 
stand over Spence. He gave a stran- 
gled cry of warning as the stone fell. 

At his brother’s voice, Spence 
flung himself aside, but not far 
enough. The stone grazed his head 
and struck his shoulder with smash- 
ing force. He rolled aside, helpless 
from the paralyzing pain, and Red 
Gorgon pounced on him, 

Then Lake Gilder seemed to turn 
into a flame-eyed demon. He be- 
came a whiplash of embodied rage. 
He smashed headlong into Red and 
sent the man rolling. He whirled 
and smashed Cotton Sims in the 
face with a blow that knocked out 
two teeth and elicited a howl of 
anguish. He was everywhere, with 
fists or heels or head, and practically 
nowhere whenever the two tried to 
hit him. They closed in on him from 
opposite directions, but he ducked 
between them and they came to- 
gether with a thud. Before they 
could recover he had dealt them both 
wicked left and right punches, 
backed by youthful energy and rage. 

Spence rolled over, sat up, and 
tried to get the whirlwind action into 
some sort of focus. Cotton had got- 
ten on Lake’s back, pinning his arms. 
Red came in with both fists driving 
at the unprotected head. Spence 
flung himself along the ground. He 
got both hands around one of Red’s 
ankles. Red was in the air as the 
grip closed. He came down flat on 
his back and lay stunned. Spence 
crawled forward and sat on him, 
breathing deeply. 

Lake had bucked off Cotton and 
was hitting him so fast that the 
blows sounded like a stick rattling 
along a picket fence. All at once 
Cotton decided that he'd had 
enough for one night. He turned to 
run. Lake caught him, lifted him, 
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and whirled him up over his shoul- 
der like a sack of meal. He could 
never have done it under normal 
conditions, for Cotton was twenty 
pounds the heavier man. Lake flung 
him three yards, didn’t stop to see 
where he lit, and spun about with 

arms crooked, ready for more action. 


“Well, weil. well!” remarked some 


_ one casually from the darkness 
across the track. 


AKE’S arms dropped limply. 

F Spence, still sitting on the re- 

; cumbent Red, looked puzzled. 

Sheriff Vane was standing at the 

edge of the brush on the other side 
of the rails. 

And at that moment the headlight 
of the oncoming train brightened the 
sky above them, lighting up the 
scene. 

Red Gorgon moved suddenly, un- 
seating Spence. But he got only as 
far as his knees. 

“Take it easy, Red,” said the sher- 
iff in a gentle but firm tone. 

Still on his knees, Red screamed 
at Lake: “You did it, you dirty rat! 
You fixed it up with your brother to 
frame us! You 

“Well, well!” said Matt Vane 
again. “T had no idea you were as 
bright as all that, Red.” That, 
thought Spence, was mighty quick 
thinking on the part of the sheriff. 
He had agreed so quickly with Red’s 
guess that the latter would always 
believe it was the right one and the 
whole thing a conspiracy. “But, you 
see, my good man, there’s been no 
robbery—so far,” Vane went on. 
“All you have to do is pick up Cot- 
ton and get out. A Jong way out, 
you understand. If you should ever 
come under my jurisdiction again, 
Red—well, just use your imagina- 
tion. . . . No, don’t bother about 
ge gun. Let it le right where it 

- Lake, you might pick up 


$s 


those four perfectly good oer 

All of the contestants had spilled 
out their weapons in the rough-and- 
tumble fighting. Red shook Cotton 
into semi-consciousness, boosted him 
roughly to his feet, and the two 
shuffled off up the track into the 
brush as the train rounded the bend 
a quarter mile below. 

After a minute the headlight 
picked out the three figures standing 
beside the boulder. The line of cars 
ground to a stop. 

Sheriff Vane had a very neat ex- 
planation for the astonished train 
crew, after they had rolled the stone 
off the track. 

“We trailed those two coyotes up 
here—meet my deputies, gentlemen, 
the Gilder boys—and just found ’em 
putting the boulder on the track. 
We got their guns, and then I 
started down the track to flag you. 
I’d no more than’ got a safe distance 
off before our two prisoners put up a 
devil of a fight and got away. See- 
ing as how they hadn’t committed a 
felony yet, I thought it just as well 
to Jet them go and save the county 
the expense of their keep. I don’t 
think there’s a bit of danger of their 
showing their faces around this coun- 
try again.” 

Sheriff Vane and his pseudo depu- 
ties were praised and thanked whole- 
heartedly by the train crew and pas- 
sengers and offered a ride to the next 
town. 

“We've got horses here,’ said 
Vane. “Thanks, but we'll be trail- 
ing on back to Big Fork.” 

The train drew away. 
looked at the sheriff sternly. 

“Damn you, Matt, what did you 
have to come butting into this for? 
And how in the devil could you 
know where I’d gone?” 

The sheriff threw back his head 
and yelled with laughter. “I didn’t! 
I was staging my own show. After 
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Dangerous Bluff 


I’d talked with you in town I began 
to worry about Lake going off with 
those two, though I’d told you there 
was no use in that. I hadn’t thought 
so much about it before. Id seen 
Red talking with little Pit. Ellman. 
So I worked on Pit a while, and he 
told me what they planned to do. 
Then tonight I was lying low, watch- 
ing the cave, when who should I see 
but you sliding in behind that blan- 
ket. I guessed your game and was 
ready to take a hand if you needed 
me. I didn’t butt in at all, con- 
found you! It was Lake spoiled the 
show.” 

Spence nodded. “He sure did.” 

Lake looked from one grinning 
face to the other. “What do you 
mean?” he demanded, 

The sheriff answered: “TI wanted 
Cotton and Red to at least start the 
robbery. Then I  could’ve put 
that pair behind bars where they 
should’ve been this long time. I had 
an idea that Spence had figured the 

_same way, and planned on getting 
you out of the picture before you 
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could take a real hand in the busi- 
ness,” 

Again Spence nodded. “I was 
going to hit him behind the ear and 
pack him off”—the eyes of the older 
brother glowed as he looked at the 
younger in the starlight—“if he 
didn’t balk when it came to the 
show-down, as I was sure he would. 
Only he balked too soon.” 

Spence mopped his 
laughing. ‘Wow! 
it was!” 

“T came pretty close to stepping 
in a time or two,’ Vane confessed, 
“but it was Lake’s party. And, boy, 
were you running it!” He patted 
Lake affectionately on the shoulder. 

Something welled up in Lake’s. 
throat. “You—you two! Not a 
hard word out of either one of you! 
And when [ve been such a—such 
a Spence, we aren’t going to let 
the ranch go, are we?” 

“Tl tell the world we’re not, Bud!” 
his brother assured him. “We're 
going to make it the best spread on 
the range. And we can do it!” 


forehead, 
What a ruckus 


THE END. 


ORSES are like men in 
lots of things; one is the 
feeling of being comfort- 
able and happy that we 
get when we see the big 

loads of hay hauled into the barn, 
and the men unloading sacks of oats 
in front of the grain room. Of course, 
how we feel about it depends on the 
time of year. In the spring when 
the grass starts on the hillsides we 
are all crazy to get away from the 
stables and corrals, where we have 
lived all winter, and get a taste of 
green things. 

The robins have come back, the 
little streams run full with water 
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Chief could smell 
trouble aplenty when 
Al headed toward 


Cinnamon Pass 


from the melting snowbanks above 
timberline; we can hear the boom- 
ing of cock grouse in the willow 
patches, and something inside of us 
makes us want to run and kick up 
our heels and do all sorts of silly 
things. I like the summer, too, the 
days when we start out early with 
the whole string of mules leading up 
close and the men calling back and 
forth to each other as we trail along 
the switchback above them. 

But when the aspens turn and 
the wild oats on the hillsides ripen, 
I know that before Jong the snow 
will pile up in the gulches, the ice 
will form on the streams and the 
men will put on their leather coats 
and heavy chaps. It’s then that I 
like to think of the warm stable and 
the long lines of mules eating sweet- 
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smelling timothy: out of the well- 


filled mangers while outside the wind 
drifts the snow. 

That is why I was worried one 
cold, frosty morning when Al Peak 
turned me out of the trail over which 
we had packed ore all summer, and 
headed up the valley toward Cin- 
namon Pass in the rough country 
beyond White Cross. I kept turn- 
ing my head to look back and sev- 
eral times I took a side trail when 
Al wasn’t watching me. 

At first he reimed me back into 
_ the Cinnamon Pass trail, but after 
a while he got cross and slapped me 
on the neck. 

“What ails you, Chief?” he said. 
“You know as well as I do that we’re 
not going up any of those wood 
trails. We're going ever the Pass to 
pack a cable to the North Star 
Mine.” 

I didn’t understand all the words, 
but I don’t need to in order to know 
when Al is worried. The mules were 
as quick to get the feeling of anxiety 
from Al as I was, and they dragged 
back as far as their halter ropes 
would let them, and walked as slowly 
as they could, which made Al crosser 
than ever. He touched me with the 
spurs and made me jerk Topsy, whose 
halter rope is fastened into a pigtail 
on my saddle. Topsy in turn jerked 
the mule next to her and so on clear 
back to the popper, little Judy, mak- 
ing the bell on her breast collar 
jingle. 

About midday Al stopped us at 
the edge of timberline, took the nose 
bags out of the rawhide panniers 
Topsy carried, and fed us oats. The 
air was soft and mild, but there were 
snow clouds hanging around the 
peaks above the Pass, and while we 
were eating, a big flock of noisy, wild 
geese came up the valley, flew low 
over the Pass and made a great 


racket when they saw the open coun- 
try beyond. 

I didn’t like the set-up a bit and 
when Al got on me again I turned 
and started for home, but he whirled 
me back into the trail and pointed 
me back toward the Pass. 


OING down the other side 
wasn’t bad. It seemed . ~ 


warmer here and before long 
we came to a loading place, like the 
one at our camp on the Lake Fork. 
There were a lot of men here and 
they had a team of six fine horses 
hitched to a-drag, on which they had 
rolled a big spool of wire cable al- 
most as high as I am. The boss of 
the outfit came out and met Al. 

“We've decided we don’t need a 
pack outfit,” he said. “We're going 
to haul the cable up the mountain.” 

I knew Al was sore, but he didn’t 
say anything, just took us over to a 
corral and unsaddled, then -went 
back to watch the men with the 
team. They were only a short dis- 
tance from the corral so I put my 
head over the fence and looked on. 
The cable was terribly heavy and 
the grade up the mountain was steep 
and narrow. The team pulled with 
all their might but were only able 
to drag the cable a few steps at a 
time, and by supper time they were 
still on the slope at the foot of the 
mountain and hadn’t reached the 
steepest part of the trail. 

Al came to feed us our hay and 
oats, and I noticed he kept looking 
back toward the Pass. I got a close 
whiff of the fear smell, something 
that Al’s body seldom gives off. He 
put one hand on my neck and looked 
at the clouds which were getting 
heavier on the mountain. 

“For two cents, Chief,” he said, 
“Td saddle up and start home to- 
night.” 
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The word “home” made me give a 
soft little whinny, and Topsy under- 
stood too because she left her hay 
and came to stand beside me. Just 
then the boss came to the corral 
gate. 

“The teamsters say they can’t 
make it, Peak, so we'll have to give 
you the job, after all.” 

“T’m not sure I want it,” Al 
snapped back. “I supposed you’d 
have the cable all ready to pack so 
that I could finish the job today and 
start home in the morning, or I 
wouldn’t have come. There’s a 
heavy storm brewing and if the snow 
should block the Pass, P’'d be in a 
hell of a fix.” 

A] and the man talked some mere 
and then went into the house. A 
little after dark it began to rain, 
but I knew by the smell that it was 
snowing up on the mountains, and 
if I could have got the gate open 
I'd have taken the mules and gone 
home that night. 

Next morning the ground was 
white, and right after breakfast the 
men went to work pulling the cable 
off the spool. It took them most of 
the day to unwind it and make it 
up into a lot of small coils, which 
they bound with wire and laid on the 
ground in a long straight line. When 
they had half the cable coiled in this 
manner they crossed over the width 
of a mule and made the same num- 
ber of coils back to where they 
started from. 

Al bossed the job and made sure 
that every one of the coils was wired 
securely and had the same number 
of Japs. When the men were pretty 
near through coiling the long cable, 
Al came and saddled us carefully, 
making sure that the saddle on each 
mule was set just right. 

All day the snow had been falling 
steadily and I knew that Al didn’t 
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like the outlook at all. The mules 
were nervous and jumpy, too, which 
didn’t help any. They shied and set 
back when I led them between the 
coils of cable, and Al had trouble 
in making them stand for the awk- 
ward packs. Two of the men lifted 
the coils while Al tied the rope, and 
before long we were ready for the 
start. 

Al didn’t get on me, as he usually 
does, but stood off to one side and 
told me to lead the mules slowly 
while he looked each pack over. I 
guess they were all right because 
pretty soon he came and got on my 
back. We had never been up the 
North Star trail before-and a couple 
of men went ahead to show me the 
way and to shovel through the drifts 
when necessary. 


\ L is the best packer in the whole. 


San Juan country and the 

mules in my string are big 
and strong, so we landed the cable 
at the mine a little after dark, and 
as soon as the mules could be un- 
loaded we started down the moun- 
tain. We only stopped at the load- 
ing camp long enough to eat oats’ 
and then Al seated himself in the 
saddle and said: 

“The play is all yours now, Chief. 
If you can’t break a trail over Cin- 
namon Pass, I’m stuck good and 
plenty. Id be glad to give what I 
made for packing this cable if we 
were down to timberline on the Lake 
Fork side.” 

Just knowing that this job was 
finished and that we were headed to- 
ward home made us all feel better. 
The mules led up freely, hardly 
tightening a halter rope as I plowed 
my way up the west side of the Pass 
to the American Flats. 

Here there was ne protection from 
the wind, and the going got tough. 
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Ice froze over my eyes and in my 
nose. It was pitch-dark and the 
wind roared so loud that I couldn’t 
hear the hoofs of the mules behind 
me, not even when we were on a 
rocky ridge where the snow had been 
all blown off. 

Sometimes Al would lean over and 
pull the snow out of my ears or break 
the icicles off the end of my nose. 
Then he would say, “I think you are 
making it, Chief. We're crossing 
the barrens, and if we don’t hit a 
drift we'll make it yet.” 

All the time I was thinking about 
the stable at home. I didn’t think 
about how cold and stiff I was or 
how sore my eyes were getting. I 
just thought of how good the clean 
straw in my stall would feel and how 
nice it would be to see the mules 
all lined up beside the manger. . 

I don’t know how far we had gone 
nor where we were, but I could feel 

‘that we had left the open country 
because the wind didn’t whip so hard 
nor howl so long, but although I was 
still going downhill the walking was 
harder and I saw that the snow was 
getting deeper every step. There 
was more light now and I could 
make out dark objects beside the 
trail. I felt the reins tighten as Al 
signaled me to stop. He leaned over 
and talked in my ear: 

“Chief, you haven’t lost the trail, 
have you?” 

I snorted at the very idea. Of 
course I hadn’t, and just to show 
him I was sure, I started on again. 
But I didn’t go far because my way 
was barred by a tree fallen square 
across the trail. 

Well, anyway, I felt relieved to 
find that we had crossed the Pass 
and were down to timberline on the 
Lake Fork side. Pretty soon Al got 
off and kicked the snow away. He 
didn’t have any ax, so the only way 


was to go around the tree, but after 
he had walked to both ends of it he 
came back, and now the fear smell 
was stronger than ever. I couldn’t 
see why. We had pulled bigger logs 
than this out of a trail more than 
once. 

You see, I didn’t know that the 
place where we were stalled was on 
a ledge with a cliff on one side and 
a steep place on the other, and if I 
got down too low I might fall over 
the cliff. 

Al went to work to get the mules 
back out of the way and then he 
got a stout rope and put it around 
the log and half-hitched the other 
end to the horn of my saddle. He 
broke off a branch for a pry and 
went to the upper end where the log 
had been broken off the stump. 

“OQ. K., Chief,” he called to me. 
“Lift, boy, lift!” 

I settled my hind feet as well as 
I could in the loose snow and then 
tested the rope. It seemed to be 
strong enough and I threw my 
weight on it. 


L must have made a mistake 
A some way, because the mo- 
ment we pulled the log loose, 
it began to roll down toward the cliff 
and it was so heavy that it pulled me 
over sideways so that [ slid after it. 
I never saw Al act so crazy as he 
did when he saw me sliding toward 
the cliff. 

He ran to me, trying to get his 
knife out of his pocket, but he 
couldn’t get it out in time, and a mo- 
ment later I felt myself pulled to 
the edge and then I was falling 
down . . . down. . . with Al's 
voice ringing in my ears from the 
trail above: Chief! Chief!” 

I don’t know what happened after 
that. I must have ‘gone to sleep, 
for when I woke up it was daylight 
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and I was way down the mountain, 
far below where I had last seen Al. 
I was still tied to the log and my 
legs were covered with the packed 
snow of the slide I had started when 
I fell over the cliff. 

Try. as I would, I couldn’t move 
my legs and even if I had been able 


to the rope would have kept me - 


from climbing back up the moun- 


tain. I hadn’t been so scared since. 


the day I heard the steam whistle 
at- the mine. So far as I could see, 
there was no way out. The snow 
was falling and I couldn’t see very 
far, but the wind had stopped and 
there was no sound. I screamed as 
loud as I could, then held my breath 
while I listened. But there was no 
answer. 

I knew Al would never leave me 
here unless he had been hurt, and I 
couldn’t figure out what had hap- 
pened to him. Again and again I 
called and then I finally heard a 
faint “halloo” from way down in the 
gulch. Of course, I answered, and 
before very long I saw Al coming 
on Topsy. 

She brayed to me to keep up my 
courage, and then she plowed her 
way through the loose snow to the 
edge of the slide. 

Al jumped off and ran over the 
packed snow to where I was and be- 
gan to feel of my legs. Then he put 
his arms around my neck and laid 
his cheek against mine, and it was 
wet. His voice sounded queer and 
he said, “Thanks,” and then some 
cuss words, only they didn’t sound 
like they do when men are mad. Al 
got a stick and bfushed the snow 
away from my legs, so that I could 
move them. Then he took a blan- 
ket and rubbed them awhile until 
they stopped aching. 

“It’s going to be some job to get 
you out of this slide, old-timer,” he 
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said, “but you can bet we'll do it if 
T have to bring the whole mine crew 
up here to shovel a trail.” z 


E. didn’t have to do that, 
though. He tied all four of 
my feet together and then 

pushed me over on my side. This 
made me sore and I snorted a good 
deal, but Al only laughed at me and 
went to get the lash rope off Topsy’s 
saddle. 

' He tied this on to my feet and 
made Topsy drag me across the slide 
to the trail. Then he let me up and 
rubbed my ears and told me what a 
good horse I was, so I forgave him 
and followed Topsy out to where Al 
had left the rest of the string. Then 
he got on me and we went on down 
the gulch. Only now Topsy and 
Pedro went ahead and broke trail, 
so that it was easy for me to walk 
in their tracks. 

We were about a mile from home 
when we met Jumbo Peak, Al’s 
brother, on Toby. He had got wor- 
ried and had come to look for us. 
Al told him about how I had rolled 
over the cliff and got caught in a 
snow slide and then added that the 
next time the North Star wanted a 
cable packed they could whistle for 
it. 

That night as I stood in my warm, 
dry stall with a fine feed of oats in 
the box I looked over my mule string 
and thought about how I had felt 
the night before when we were cross- 
ing the American Flats. 

I could hear the wind how] around 
the peaks and the snow sift down 
around the eaves of the stable, but 
I didn’t care. I knew there would 
be no more packing until the storm 
was over, and the trail had been 
opened to the mine. So, after all, 
things hadn’t turned out so bad for 
me. 
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HOW TO GET THERE 
By JOHN NORTH 


Are you going camping this fall? Then John North will send you instruc- 


tions for “Outfitting for a Camping Trip,” if you will send your name and 
address and return postage on a self-addressed envelope. : 


ERE is a letter from one 

of our readers in New 

Jersey. Ben J. says: 

“T’m just out of school 

and have no_ work. 

Also, the doctor says that I have to 

spend this winter in a dry climate. 

I haven’t much money, can’t work, 

but I’ve got an old Ford roadster, 

and I'd like to see some of the South- 

west, particularly the desert country. 

Can-you give me an idea of what my 
chances are?” 

Sure, Ben, your chances of enjoy- 

ing the winter are very good, if you 


know how to camp. Since you want 
warm, dry air, have a roadster and 
a few dollars, the very thing you 
want to do can be done as cheaply 
as staying at home. Id suggest this 
same trip to a lot of other people 
who want to get out of the snow for 
the winter in an inexpensive way. 

I'd go about it this way: Figure 
on a minimum of camping gear and 
clothes and on spending as little 
money as possible. Try to spend 
every night in your tent that you 
possibly can. 

For camping gear, build a box to 
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fit on the trunk rack of your ear. 
Keep chuck and pots and pans in 
that. Your main items will be a 
light tent, possibly an army tent, 
big enough for two of you, two fold- 
ing cots, army blankets, a gasoline 
cook stove. The fuel can come out 
of your car tank. But use wood 
wherever you can to save gas. Also 
take a five-gallon water can and one 
of those burlap desert water bags 
that keep water cool by letting some 
of it leak out and evaporate. 

Carry your tent poles on one run- 

ning board, water can on the other, 
gear in the box, tent folded and tied 
on the box, and your extra clothes, 
particularly sweaters, in a bag in the 
back compartment. If you’ve se- 
lected your stuff carefully, you’re 
ready to go, and you aren’t all clut- 
tered up with anything that isn’t 
necessary. 
- Put what money you have into 
‘travelers’ checks. They’re no good 
to anybody but you, and they can 
be cashed as easily as money at any 
filling station or anywhere you go. 
Get the ten-dollar denominations. 
Larger ones are harder to change. 

You'll have a water bucket in 
your gear. On nights that are un- 
comfortably cool, you might use the 
tent heater about which I’m sending 
you a circular. It’s made by dig- 
ging a hole about three feet deep in 
the ground inside the tent. Make 
it the diameter of the bucket. Then 
fill the hole with live coals from the 
campfire. Invert the bucket over 


the hole and bank it with dirt to 
keep it from smoking. The coals in 


information about the 


We aim to give practical help to readers. r 
West, its ranches, homestead lands, mountains, 
and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. 
tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 
Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 
best of his ability. Be sure to enclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 
Address all communications to John North, 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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the air-tight hole will keep the tent 
warm all night. 

You want to know about itin- 
eraries. The answer is that you 
shouldn’t make them too definite. 
Head down for the Border Route, 
which is U. S. Highway 80. Take 
either the Coast or the Ridge Route 
and head toward E] Paso, Texas, 
which will bring you to the edge of 
the country you want to see. 

There’s no better way to get your 
bearings on the Southwest than to 
stop off in El Paso for a couple of 
days and look around. The city is 
part modern and part old Mexican 
adobe, and business is carried on in 
two languages. Go across the Inter- 
national Bridge into Juarez, pass up 
the almost empty tourist camps left 
stranded when prohibition died and 
go into the native quarter. Two 
cents toll will take you abroad down 
here—into Old Mexico. 

Then fill your water bags and head 
west again. Go on through New © 
Mexico. Stop off a while at Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, and by all means pay 
a visit to the original Boothill, with- 
out whose name no Western story 
would seem just right. Then head 


~ west till you come to a tall cactus 


rearing its spiny head thirty or forty 
feet in the air. 

Then you are there, my friend. 
Youre entering the Great American 
Desert. By the time you’ve picked 
off a few cactus stickers you'll begin 
to realize that at last you’re there— 
on the desert. You'll be warm and 
dry, and you'll see plenty of scenery, 
and you can’t spend much money. 


Mr. North supplies accurate 


He will 
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MINES AND 


MINING 


THOMPSON 


HERE is no doubt that 

interest in gold mining as 

an industry is still rolling 

forward. Figures prove 

it. And the interest is 
world wide. 

Last year the reported world’s 
output of new gold, totaling 35,000,- 
000 ounces roughly valued at 
$1,200,000,000, was the largest both 
in quantity and value ever attained 
in a like period. It set a new all- 
time high in the gold mining indus- 
try, and added approximately 5 per- 
cent to the total amount of yellow 
metal held in the world’s monetary 
stocks. 

That ought to give Bill W., of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the rest of 
you would-be prospectors an idea 
of the size of the gold-mining indus- 
try today. We are decidedly not 
kidding when we advocate intelli- 
gent prospecting as a vocation with 
plenty of future ahead of it for the 
chap with an abiding yen for a 
virile, outdoor life. Just remember 
that it was seme stubborn cuss of 
a prospector pushing out into the far 
places, oblivious to the hard work 
and hardship involved who, in the 
majority of cases, was responsible 
for the first discovery of the gold 
deposits that have through subse- 


quent development resulted in the 
world’s present tremendous annual 
output of yellow metal. 

Due credit, of course, must be 
given to increased efficiency in min- 
ing methods and ore-treatment tech- 
nology. But someone has to find 
the gold deposit before the experts 
can go to work on their extraction 
problems. That someone is usually 
a plain, unvarnished, dyed-in-the- 
wool rock hound—a simple, uncom- 
plicated everyday prospector, even 
as you and [, 

Bill W. seems to be a little wor- 
ried about gold prospecting. As he 
says in his letter, he would like to 
try it—but. “Been thinking of try- 
ing my luck prospecting for some 
time now, but have one or two ques- 
tions I would like to ask first. Is 
gold mining dying out, or is it still 
really active?” (We've already an- 
swered that one, Bill.) “Also am 
specially interested in California. 
Are there any possible placer-gold 
deposits left there? I mean a chance 
of million-dollar bonanzas like there 
was in the old days. But don’t get 
me wrong, Mr. Thompson. I’m not 
personally greedy. I'll be satisfied 
with beans and buns myself. I just 
wanted to know about the other to 
get an idea whether California was 
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washed up as far as future big placer- 
gold discoveries are concerned.” 
That’s all right, Bill. Those are 
perfectly legitimate questions. And 
don’t worry about California being 
washed up as far as placer-gold 
operations are concerned. It won’t 
be, either in my lifetime or yours. 
Tt has been estimated some three 
quarters of a billion dollars’ worth 
of placer gold is still recoverable 
from old channels in California. 
This refers to hydraulic and drift 
mining properties also. Further- 
more, O. P. Jensen, Chief Geologist 
of the California Division of Mines, 
- has declared, “There are undoubt- 


edly many unaccounted-for chan- - 


nels, such as those that lie buried 
beneath the extensive lava flows 
which occur in the region lying be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and the 
Klamath Mountains. Though most 
of these are not today available for 
mining, the channels along the mar- 
gin of this area may some day be 
reached. It is conceivable, however, 
that the reserves in buried channels 
throughout the Sierra Nevadas, 
workable only through underground 
methods, should be reckoned at least 
in terms of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

“The economic significance of the 
buried channel and the importance 
of its exploration should not there- 
fore be slighted, for it represents 
a vast future source of gold wealth 
for California. . . .” 

You don’t need to take my word 
for it, Bill. But you can bet your 
bottom dollar O. P. Jensen knows 


letters as brief as possible. 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. I: : 
want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope sent to J. A. Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 
a prompt authoritative personal reply. : z : 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


whereof he speaks. And though - 
these as yet unfound stretches of 
virgin placer gold gravel hidden in 
the old buried stream channels of 
northern California will not be as 
easily won perhaps as the gold the 
49’ers found almost literally at the 
grass roots, some day some enter- 
prising prospector using his judg- 
ment backed by a careful study of 
local past and present geo’ ‘y of 
the region is gomg to put down a 
hole that will tap at least a portion 
of these dormant millions in Cali- 
fornia gold—and wake up to find 
himself an incredibly rich man. 

The fortunes to be won in mining 
have not all been made yet. And 
usually, whether he is smart enough 
to profit from it ultimately or not, 
the prospector is in somewhere on 
the ground floor of most big mineral 
finds. His is the first crack at 
Mother Nature’s mineral treasure 
box. 

To T. R., Bayonne, New Jersey: 
It is true gold is very malleable and 
may be hammered into different 
shapes such as found in _ placer 
gravel. But the tiny particles are 
not welded together by stream ac- 
tion to form larger nuggets, as you 
have been erroneously informed. 

And to Pete K., of Portland, Ore- 
gon: Southeastern Alaska is indeed 
rich in gold lodes, and ores of other 
metals as well. But for Alaska it 
is far from the best placer bet. Placer 
or alluvial gold deposits there are 
generally small in extent and have 
yielded a relatively small amount of 
gold. 


If there is anything you 


The HOLLOW TREE 


Conducted by HELEN RIVERS 


ERE at the Ol’ Holla we get letters 
from friends telling us about plans 
and ideas they’ve been harboring for 


years. They’re all interesting, but this 
one from Mrs. Duewell especially cap- 
tured our fancy. In theory, her plan 
sounds like a fairly workable one and 
just the sort of thing for a lot of people 
with small means and the capacity for 
hard work. Whether or not it would 
work in practice would depend entirely 
upon the people involved. Read it over 
and see what you think of it, then write 
to Mrs. Duewell and tell her. She’s 
mighty interested in hearing your opinion, 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I have been a constant reader of the Hollow 
Tree for years, and all during that time I have 
harbored an idea without doing anything about 
it. Now it just occurred to me that through 
your department I could very probably contact 
others who might have the same idea or would 
-be interested in it. In brief, the idea is this: 


Why don’t a group of people organize, say about 
a hundred families, and form a _ codperative 
colony? ‘They could get together and buy a 
Jarge tract of cheap land, and while each home 
would be strictly private, all else would be com- 
munity property operated by all for the benefit 
of all, There are plenty of desirable tracts of 
Jand suitable for such a project that can be 
bought for less than five dollars an acre, with 
Se of raw material on it for improvements. 

also thought stock could be raised and fruit 
and truck farming carried on which would pro- 
vide food for all concerned ‘with a fraction of 
both the labor and cash outlay required were 
the same project carried:on individually. I 
would like to hear opinions from anyone, any- 
where, who might be interested in a plan of this 
type. I do not care particularly what the loca- 
tion is and will welcome any suggestions for 
improvement of this plan—Mrs. Grace Duewell, 
c/o Dutch Mill, R, R., Osborne, Kansas 


This Pen Pal has a lot of interests— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am My viata years old and enjoy writing Iet- 
ters and hope you will be able to get me some 
Pen Pals. I should like to hear from_ people 
in these countries: Hngland, Australia, Canada, 
Greenland, New Zealand and Hawaii. Others 
are welcome to write, too, and may be sure of 
an answer. TI love animals, enjoy music, read 
a good deal, and draw a little —Marguerite Ban- 
nister, 88 Cottage Row, Glen Cove, Long Island, 
New York 


Letters from the cattle or horse district 
of Mexico wanted here— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

About November of this year I am planning 
on a trip to Mexico. I would like very much 
to hear from someone down there, especially 
those living in a cattle or horse district. At 
present I am breaking horses on a ranch here in 
Canada, and have been for the last three years. 
I ean tell anyone interested all about this part 
of the country.—Brian Udal, Douglas Lake, Ni- 
cola, British Columbia, Canada 


Letter writing is her favorite pastime— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am sixteen years old and would like Pen 
Pals from all over the world, but especially the 
United States. I love all sports, particularly rid- 
ing and playing tennis,and writing letters is my 
favorite pastime. Here’s hoping this brings me 
lots of Pals.—Martha Marfort, Pino 8164, Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentina 


Interesting letters promised here— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I have been a reader of Western Story for al- 
most six months and enjoy it very much. If 
would like to make a great many friends among 
those who come to the Hollow Tree. I have 
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lots of time to write letters and promise an in- 
teresting reply to all who take a chance, so come 
on, pardners, I am anxious to know you. I will 
send a snapshot of myself to all who answer.— 
Howard Lowe, SP-8A, Kingman, Arizona 


Here’s Miss Rivers out to rope some 
cowgirls and cowboys— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Please rope me a corral full of cowboys and 
cowgirls out West. I am sixteen years old, and 
my hobby is collecting 2 ges I euler all sports, 
as well as reading and drawing. ill someone 
please write to me?—Helen Otta, Route No. 3, 
Box 80, Moweagua, Illinois 


This trip sounds like lots of fun— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am contemplating an. auto trip out West in 
the near future. The trip will inelude a certain 
amount of roughing. it, with side trips to inter- 
esting spots, and some prospecting, hunting and 
trapping as the opportunity presents. I would 
oe your aid in getting in touch with a 
fellow of similar interests to join me, particu- 
larly one with some knowledge of geology or 
with literary ambitions, or simply someone in- 
terested in the Peg Leg Smith country. I will 
exchange references.—Roland Heyer, 298% 
North Fifth Street, Newark, New Jersey 


Some friends in California would please 
Maude— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

My home is in the northern part of Arkansas, 
in the heart of the Ozarks, but I spend much 
time in Chicago. I am planning on a trip to 


California soon, and would like to hear from 
Pen Pals in that. State. I am twenty-five years 
old, and my hobby is stamp collecting. I also 


enjey motoring, dancing, hiking and swimming. 
J should like very much to have correspondents 
from all parts of the world and will exchange 
snapshots if you wish.—Maude Reed, Flippin, 
Arkansas 


And here’s another Western Story fan— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

This is the first time I have written to the 
Hollow Tree, and I hope you will peer print 
my letter. I am seventeen years old and would 
like to have Pen Pals write me from any place 
outside the United States, and I promise to an- 
swer all letters. My hobbies are reading—espe- 
claliy Western Story—and stamp collecting. I 
will exchange snapshots and ~stamps. Here’s 


ae I get a box full of letters—Carl Cham- 
vee r., College Street, Winnsboro, South Caro- 
na 


Want to hear all about the big city of 
Chicago? 


Dear Miss Rivers : 

Can I please join the Hollow Tree? I’ve been 
reading this magazine for ages and decided I'd 
like lots ef Pen Pals from all over. I’m eighteen 
years old and love to ride horseback, travel and 
read and write letters, so won't someone please 
write to me from anywhere, especially the West? 
All letters will be welcome and answered 


Street & Smith’s Western Story Magazine 


Vl be waitin 


promptly. 
836 


me.—tIrene _ Lovas, 
Chicago, Dlinois 


80 don’t disappoint 
orth Avers Avenue, 


Frem Hawaii comes another promise of 
interesting letters— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am writing this letter in the hopes of find- 
ing many new friends from far and near. 
hobby is collecting photos, and I'll exchange 
snapshots with each and every one of my corre- 
spondents. I am twenty-one years old and have 
done some traveling in my day, #0, folks, you 
ean rest assured that my letters will be worth 
answering. I will reply without fail te all let- 
ters I receive.-—E. M. Bingham, Veterans Hospi- 
tal, Schofield, Hawaii 


Lila is a stamp enthusiast— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


I am fifteen years old and I would like to 
hear from girls or boys in the United States 
who are interested in either writing or stamp 
collecting. Correspondents from any foreign 
country would please me. a, from Switz- 
erland, France, Cuba, Ireland, Hawaii, Italy and 
Alaska. As a hobby, I collect stamps, and my 
other interests are reading books and magazines, 
writing stories and correspending with other 
persons around my age.—Lila Louise Chambers, 
116 West Fourth Street, Weatherford, Texas 


This member of the Tree is musically 
inclined— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a regular reader of Western Story and 
like it very much. I am twenty-four years old 
and of Portuguese descent. My hobby is col- 
lecting snapshots and writing letters. I alse 
enjoy reading, playing the accordion, and sing- 
ing. Here’s ie ear from Pen Pals soon.— 
Tony Pacheco, 75 Maple Avenue, West Warwick, 
Rhode Island 


Pat is air-minded— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 


Could ou make room in your Hollow Tree for 
a Canadian girl’s request for correspendence? 
I am nineteen years old and interested in every- 
thing, especially aviation. I enjoy ali sports, 
including baseball and ice hockey, and for pas- 
time I read and knit. I am living on a farm 
now, but I have also lived in the city. I am 
interested in hearing from Hawaii,, Mexico, and 
the western part of the United States, but every- 
one is welcome to write——Pat Hately, R. R. 
No. 2, Ardrossan, Alberta ~ 


See that Gladys gets lots of mail— 


Dear Miss. Rivers: 

Can you find space in your department for my 
letter? I am a South African girl and would 
like to hear from people all over the world. I 
like dancing, tennis, and am very fond of read- 
ing. 1 am also interested in photography. I 
will be only too pleased to answer questions 
about South Africa, its people and its customs, 
and anything else anyone would like to know. 
I sincerely hope my request for Pen Pale will 
not go unheeded.—Gladys Queale, P. 0. Box 15, 
Barberton, Eastern Transvaal, South Africa 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


While it will be better to use y 


your request “blind” if you prefer. 


our name in the notices, we will print 
n sending “blind” notices, you must, of 


course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 
that seems to us unsuitable. Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the 
printer long in advance of pubiication, don’t expect to see your notice till a 


considerabie time after you send it. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 
address, for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not ~ 
found.” It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 

‘lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 


are seeking. 


Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
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MORROW, BAXTER—He is a dear friend of 
mine whom I have not seen for twenty-five years. 
The last time I heard of him he was in Speer- 
more, Oklahoma. If living, he would be about 
58 years old. I would love to hear from him or 
any of his folks. Write to “Ray W. F.,”’ in care 
of the Missing Department of Western Story 
Magazine. 


SMITH, ARCHIE—Last heard of in Delta 
Colorado, in 1917. It is very important that i 
locate him. If anyone knows his whereabouts, 
please communicate with me, Mrs. Violet Curell, 
306 South 7th Avenue, Pocatello, Idaho. 


RYAN, WILLIAM—He is about 5 feet, 5 
inches tall, 26 years old and was born in Eng- 
jand. If anyone knows his whereabouts, please 
tell him to get in touch with his friend, Anna, 
who would like very much to hear from him. 
Mrs. William Brady, Wuinfleet, Ontario, Canada. 


WALKER, J. M.—He is my brother and was 
last heard of in Logan, New Mexico. He has a 
son named Jobn Walker. If I can’t get in touch 
with my brother perhaps someone knows the 
whereabouts of his son. Anyone having any in- 
formation about them please communicate with 
me. Mrs. Eliza Wyres, 702 Grove Street, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. 


EDWARDS, DOROTHY—I last heard from 
her fourteen years ago. At that time she was 
married to a William Raymofe and was going to 
live at an army post in Illinois. We were very 
close friends and I should love to hear from her 
again. Anyone knowing her wherabouts, please 
write to me. Evelyn M. Provost, 56 Regent 
Street, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


ENOCH, ROY, CLARENCE and DAN—They 
are my father’s brothers and I would very much 
like to get in touch with them or their families. 
If anyone knows their whereabouts, please tell 
them to write to me. J am the daughter of 
their brother, Jess. Mary Enoch, Rt. No. 1, 
Box 79, Morganstille, West Virginia. 


OCORRAN, ELMER-——He is my nephew who 
has been missing for six years. He left Kirk- 
Jand Lake, Ontario, Canada. in 1932 and we 
hheard he had hitch-hiked to Oklaboma. Then he 
joined the U. S. navy and deserted. We do not 

now whether or not he was caught and served 
his term. When last heard of he was in New 


Haven working for the Yale Lock Co. I am 
almost sure he has changed his name. ‘Please, 
Elmer, if you see this write to me, your Aunt 
Emma. Your mother, dad, sister and brothers 
would love to hear from you.” Mrs. Emma 
Smith, 55-A Second Street, Kirkland Lake, On- 
tario, Canada. 


NOTICE—On Easter Sunday, April 7, 1912, a 
girl was born in Batavia, New York. She was 
ziven in adoption to some family who, it is be- 
lieved, live in Buffalo. Her temporary name 
was “Waster Lily.” If she is still living and can 
identify herself by these details, her maternal 
grandfather would like to hear from her. Charles 
BH. McKinley, Box. 103, Bruin, Pennsylvania. 


ATTENTION EX-U. 8. LEATHERNECKS— 
I would like to hear from any of my buddies 
who served with me either with the 679th Com- 
pany Training Station, Parris Island, in 1921, the 
Marine Detachment at Dahlgren, Virginia, in 
1922 and 1923, or the 58rd, 54th and 62nd 
Companies of the 2nd Regiment stationed at 
Cape Haitian, Haiti, in 1923 and 1924. Joseph 
E. ees 27 Clarissa Street, Brockville, Ontario, 
Canada, 


CARVER, ELMER, ETHEL and JEANETTE 
~—I last heard from my brether and his two 
daughters ten years ago. At that time they 
were living in New Jersey. If anyone knows 
their hig ete a eae communicate. with me. 
Emma Webb, Rt. No. 1, Bruceton, Tennessee. 


McKEAGUE, JAMES HARRY—He is my 
father and I would like :to get in touch with 
him. He and my mother, separated soon after 
they were married. If anyone knows his where- 
abouts, please notify his son, Robert Alvin Me- 
Keague, 516 South State Street, Chicago, Nlinois. 


BOY—Contact me. I told you where when 
we parted. You are worried. I am with you 
through thick and thin in your trouble. I have 
information for you. “Doc.” 


KAHLER, MARION RUTH—She is 19 years 
old and was born in Columbus, New Mexico, 
“Marion, your mother and brother would like to 
know your whereabouts. We have tried for 
years to find you.” Or if anyone has any in- 
formation about her, please write to “R. J.” in 
care ef the Missing Department, Western Story 
Magazine. 
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NOTICE—Marie Andersen would like to hear 
from friends in this country who are from 
Sjelland, Hong, Sove, Gierslov or Tingjellinge, 
Denmark. Write to Mrs. Kate A. Tozier, Island 
Falls, Maine. 


CONOMARAS or KONOMARAS, GEORGE— 
He is a native of Greece, 48 years old and was 
a wrestler. He is 5 feet, 8 inches tall, olive 
complexion, dark hair and eyes. He now works 
as a cook or chef and may be in business for 
himself. He was ill recently and went to Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. It is very important that he 
or anyone knowing his present whereabouts, 
communicate with IF. G. Mack, 1104 Leonidas 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


BILTGEN, JOHN. L.—Last heard of in Echo, 
Oregon, in June, 1936. “If you see this, John, 
please get in touch with your brother, Albert, 
and let him know where a letter will reach you, 
It is to your advantage—your cousin, Hazel.” 


KING, GHRRY—Last heard from on Decem- 
ber 22, 1936, At that time he was living at 
136 Ranelagh Avenue, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. “In “May, 1986, he was in Grand Forks, 
Awyone knowing his whereabouts, please notify 
“M-18" in care of the Missing Department, 
Western Story Magazine. 


SLOUAKE, STANLEY—He is 82 years old, 
and we have not seen him since he was ill. If 
anyone knows his whereabouts, please tell him 
to write to his mother who has remarried and 
is — Mrs. Mary Webber, Montcoal, West Vir- 
ginia. 


ATTENTION—I am trying to locate some of 
my ‘grandfather's relatives. His name was 
Charley Garrison and he died in 1920 or 1921 
ia Dallas, Texas, and was buried at Wapanucka, 


Oklahoma, beside his wife, Cora, his daughter, 
Mary Haskins, and her small son. I know he 
has one sister, Sally Nicks, wife of Butler Nicks, 
and I think they liye in Macomb, Oklahoma. 
Any information about any branch of the Garri- 
son family will be greatly appreciated. Write to 
Lioyd R. Garrison, C. C. C. Co. 2868, Glorieta, 
New Mexico. : 


WISDOM, NANIE SLAVERY—She is my 
mother whom I have never seen. My father 
and mother were separated when I was two 
years old and my brother and I were sent to 
the Kentucky Children’s Home in_ Louisville 
Kentucky. We are now living in the State of 
Washington and would appreciate any informa- 
tion about our mother, whether she is dead or 
alive. Write to Leslie Wisdom, c/o Lornie Stilts, 
Rt. No. 1, Box A-388, Woodland, Washington, 


BOWERS or HAUBER, ELLA—She is my 
mother and I have not seen her for nearly nine 
years, The last time she was heard of she was 
in Berkley, California. If anyone knows her 
whereabouts, please tell her to write to me 
because I am still just a girl and need her more 
than anything else in the world. Doris Tate, 
Hooper, Washington. 


WELLS, WILLIAM—He left his home in 
Knowlton, Quebec, Canada, about thirty-five 
years ago. When last heard of he was in Salt, 
Lake City, Utah. His age now would be 65. If 
anybody knows his whereabouts, please notify 
his brother, S. S. Wells, 1505 Salsbury Drive, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 


MILLS, DELANCY—“Your friend is jeguirins 
about you.” If any of her relations or friends 
know where she is, will they please notify me. 
This notice is of importance to her. Peter 
McClellan, P.O. Box 202, Fernandina, Florida. 


LQ 
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Here are the names of the stories I liked best in this issue: 
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(Continued from page 65) 
man, too. I wish I knew what.” 

The sheriff relapsed into silence 
again and puffed his cigar. 

“So you think maybe Carl—” be- 
gan Reb. 

“No. I told you that if I thought 
a man had done it I'd take him, 
didn’t I?” : 

“Who’s your third one?” 

“A kid named Arnold. Whizz Ar- 
nold. He’s Nancy Arnold’s brother. 
She’s postmistress at the Cross- 


roads, you know. He was caught }- 


stealin’ some Leatherman cattle an’ 
Tom was pretty rough with him. 
Whizz was in jail, but he broke out 
an’ got away. He’d talked pretty 
hard about Leatherman an’ he’s 
some place in the country.” 

“Wow do you know?” Reb asked 
curiously. 

The way Nancy acts. She’s nerv- 
ous as a witch. If he was gone, she’d 
calm down.” 

“An’ there’s your three candi- 
dates?” 

_“There’s the three that stick out,” 
agreed Gunstream. 

Reb thought it over. “Looks like 
that’s the field,” he said. ““Who’s 
going to win?” 

“A dark horse,’ grunted Gun- 
stream. “Somebody I haven’t men- 
tioned. Somebody that’s got a rea- 
son for killin’ Tom that I don’t know 
about.” 

Reb thought about that for 
a while. “And?” he said pointedly. 

“Yo’re in the horse business,” re- 
marked Gunstream. “You might 
find that dark horse.” 

“Tf we do,” promised Reb, “we'll 
let you know.” 

“T could still use a good deputy up 
es in the hills,” persisted the sher- 
iff. 

Reb shook his head. “We’re still 
runnin’ horses.” = 

Gunstream got up. “I’ve told 
you,” he said, “an’ I made an offer.” 

“Thanks,” said Reb. 
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“No part of it, huh?” : 
ROSCOE TURNER |. oo o part of it unless we’re pushed 
Tare Gunstream relit his dead 
a cigar. “All right,” he drawled. “Let 
o me know when you're pushed, will 
your” 
% : Sie let you know,” Reb prom- 
ised. 

ZS Gunstream left the camp the fol- 
SS, lowing morning. He did not give 
2) his destination and he did not say 

&, a He ue - _— oe 
eel the friendship of the sheriff, an 
S | in turn he hoped Gunstream realized 
Z. that he and his partners were 
friendly. The thing was, as Reb told 
g. Dan and Poke after the sheriff had 
departed, that they were in the hills 
nN to run horses and they could not af- 
—-) ord to be drawn into any local trou- 
e. 

“A “Tf we’re pushed, we'll try to take 
BZ. care of ourselves,” he said. “But I 

don’t think we'll be pushed.” 
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HAT day they gelded the 
stud horses that they had 
trapped. It was hard work, 
for the horses were three’s and 
four’s, with two studs that were six 
or better. There was, of course, 
| danger of losing some horses from 
the operation, but it had to be done 
for the British Army requirements 
were for geldings. 
c2 In the bunch of caught horses 
e there were three geldings, animals 


TELLS IN HIS OWN WORDS | ‘is: 25 cots tad been caught by 

} 

ALL ABOUT THE NATIONAL ce Se a 
branded | t The brand 
AIR aACiS SIN THE NOVEMBER “oe a pit oe otha the Leather: 


mans or the Breedes, but strange to 


ay | the country. That branded horse, — 
unless claimed, belonged to the mus- 
Tar tangers. 


Having finished with the operat- 
Fis : I J fe | ing, Poke and Dan took the three 
is : N + LE AT ALL NE W 5 geldings to the corrals by the house. 
oy ee eee ok eed ett eee | They would fool around with these 

esta horses that afternoon, sack them out 


and play with them. The next day 
Dan would try a saddle on them and 
begin their education. 

Leaving Poke and Dan to work 
the young horses, Reb took Smoky, 
a pack horse and a packsaddle and 
set out for the Crossroads to pur- 
chase supplies. 

When he reached the Crossroads 
Reb. stopped first at the post office, 
intending if possible, to buy his sup- 
plies from Nancy Arnold. The post 
office was closed, the door shut and 
padlocked, and a card stuck in the 
screen informed the world that the 
postmistress would be back at six 
o'clock. Reb read the card and 
shrugged. He could not wait until 
six. If the girl in the post office 
wanted business, she should stay at 
home and attend to it. Reb rode 
on down to Noonan’s store. 

Two horses stood at the hitchrack 
in front of Noonan’s each carrying a 
Leatherman brand. There was a 
third horse that carried a brand re- 
sembling forked lightning or a picket 
pin scrawled all along one hip. It 
was a Mexican or Indian brand, Reb 
surmised. The horse was a pinto 
and the saddle it carried was a raw- 
hide, homemade affair with a horn 
as big as a pieplate. Reb grinned. 
There were a lot of saddles like that 
over on the Mescal Agency. Sight 
of it gave him a touch of homesick- 
ness, 

Since the finding of Tom Leather- 
man’s body, Reb and his friends had 
gone armed. Poke always carried a 
short-barreled .30-30 on his saddle, 
and Reb and Dan both packed belt 
guns. Looking again at the Leath- 
erman horses, Reb touched the bus- 
cadero rigging on his hip and then, 
dismounting, tied the pack horse and 
Smoky beside the other horses at 
the hitchrail. 

The interior of Noonan’s store was 
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dark. Reb went in and found the 


place empty. But voices were com- 
ing from the saloon which flanked 
the store. The bar was in reality 
but a room connected to the store, 
and there was a door cut between 
the two. 

Walking down along the counter, 
Reb called, “Noonan!” 

After a moment the little store- 
keeper came through the connecting 
door. The man was grinning, and 
as always, his smile seemed sly and 
malicious. 

“Hello, Battles,” he 
“Want somethin’?” 

“A sack of flour an’ a big can of 
baking powder an’ some spuds an’ 
beans,” Reb answered. “Oh, an’ 
onions.” 

The storekeeper busied himself 
bringing out the goods Reb ordered. 
From the saloon, through the econ- 
necting door, came the murmur of 
voices. Reb carried out the flour 
and threw it across the packsaddle. 
He lugged out the potatoes and the 
beans, each in a gunny sack, and 
stowed them. Going back in for the 


greeted. 


rest of his load, he stopped. 


A 


VOICE, guttural and harsh, 
sounded in the saloon. Some- 
one had spoken a warning in 
Apache. Swiftly Reb went through 
the opening in the counter, pushed 
Noonan, who was. standing in the 
door, out of the way, and stopped. 
Perley Howard and a red-faced, raw- 
boned man were standing at the 
plank bar, glasses in front of them 
and a bottle convenient to hand. 
And backed off from the two Leath- 
erman men was. a_ brown-faced, 
squat Indian boy of perhaps twenty 
years. 

Reb. knew that scowling boy. It 


was Eloy Quintana. On the Mescal 


Agency Eloy had been Reb’s shadow, 
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always under foot, Now, Eloy’s 
brown right wrist came from the 
front of his shirt, and there was no 
doubt in Reb’s mind as to what his 
hand contained. 

“Eloy!” said Reb harshly, and 
then in the grating gutturals of the 
Apache tongue, “Stop it!” 

The boy’s face lighted as he saw 
Reb. He spoke swiftly, and Reb, 
listening, began to frown. 

“Have you sold this kid any 
liquor?” he demanded, turning to 
Noonan. “Because if you have, Til 
bring a U. S.°marshal in here so 
quick your head’ll swim!” 

Without waiting for Noonan is 
answer, Reb turned again to Eloy 
and asked the same question in 
Apache. 


Eloy shook his head and spoke 


once more. Reb, listening, lost his 
temper entirely. 

“You damn fools,” he snapped, 
glaring at Howard and his compan- 
ion. “You've been ridin’ the kid. 
You want about eight inches of 
knife stuck in your guts?” 

Perley Howard found his voice. 
“What’s it to you, Battles?” he 
growled. 

Noonan interposed smothly, “The 
kid came hangin’ around,” he said. 
“T walked in an’ he was sittin’ in 
the store eatin’ crackers without a 
by-your-leave or anything else. The 
boys have just been ribbin’ him 
some.” 

“Yeah, they've been ribbin’ him 
a little!” Reb said implacably. 
“They been ridin’ him, an’ damn 
nasty at that. You think an Apache 
is goin’ to take what you been hand- 
in’ out?” He turned once more to 
Howard and the red-faced man. 

“Listen,” he continued, “if you’re 
so bent on ridin’ somebody, pick on 
me. I was born on the reservation. 
I talk Apache. I was nursed by a 
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squaw when my mother died. Try 
your hand at ridin’ me, Howard, you. 
an’ your friend!” 

Reb’s attack was so direct, so 
fierce, that Perley Howard recoiled 
from it. The other man began to 
bluster, but Reb, turning from him, 
spoke to Noonan. 

“An’ you’re supposed to be a dep- 
uty sheriff,” he snapped. “You 
couldn’t be deputy in a hawg pen. 
You let these loud mouths go ahead 
an’ pick on the kid because he’s In- 
dian. Noonan, you're a coyote!” 


There was plenty of danger in 


Reb’s eyes. Noonan saw it. “Now 
wait,” he began. “Now wait, Bat- 
tles.” 


“Wait hell!” Reb retorted. 

“You can’t talk to me like that,” 
snarled Howard. “You—” 

“T did, didn’t I?” queried Reb 
coldly. “What are you goin’ to do 
about it?” His hand was resting on 
the pearl grip of the presentation 
gun and his eyes were narrow as he 
stared at the Leatherman rider. 

“Tt ain’t worth quarrelin’ over,” 
said Noonan placatingly. ‘“You’re 
takin’ offense where none was meant. 


“We didn’t know this kid was a friend 


of yours or we’d’ve wrapped him 
up in a wool blanket an’ delivered 
him to you.” 

“Yeah,” grated Reb. He spoke 
again in Apache to Eloy, directing 
him to go out through the store and 
get his horse. Eloy obeyed, scowl- 
ing ferociously at his two tormentors 
as he moved. When the Apache was 
beyond the door Reb spoke once 
more. 


F I was you I'd pick somebody 
[ my size,” he said bleakly. “Any 
time you feel a prod comin’ on, 
you look me up. [’ll be around. An’ 
you, Noonan, if I was you, I’d be 
blame’ careful about havin’ Indians 


= 
e 


in my saloon. The government 
doesn’t like it. They. don’t like it 
at all.” 

Reb stopped. Noonan was shak- 
ing his head at Howard and the other 
Leatherman man, Cal McCarthy. 
Seeing that the two were not going 
further, were going to take the 
tongue lashing he had given them 
lying down, Reb, hand still on his 
oe, backed through the connecting 

oor. 


He continued to watch that door 


_as he went through the store, stop- 


ping only to pick up the onions and 
the can of baking powder from 
where they lay on the counter. Eloy 
was outside, astride the pinto. Reb 
handed the package up to the boy 
and asked him to free the pack 
horse. Then he untied Smoky, led 
him away from the building, and 
turning the horse so that he could 
continue his watch, mounted. With 
Eloy leading the pack horse, the two 
rode off. When they were clear of 
the Crossroads Reb pushed Smoky 
up beside the pinto and began his 
questioning. 

Eloy Quintana spoke a brand of 
English that was almost, but not 
quite, impossible to understand. - He 
was better in Spanish, but Reb, who 
spoke Apache, Spanish and English 
with equal fluency, used the latter 
language. He knew how proud the 
boy was of his proficiency in Eng- 
lish. 

Eloy, Reb gathered, had been in 
Mescal when his letter concerning 
the waste horses arrived on the 


- Agent’s desk. The boy had left at 


once. Reb Battles was Eloy Quin- 
tana’s god, his all in all, and the boy, 
learning the whereabouts of his idol, 
had come to him. 

“T estop een theese estore,” Eloy 


recounted, “an’ theese flaco hombres 
“ees foolishment weeth me. I theenk 


I weel estick one mebbe two of them 
but you come an’ so I come weeth 
you.” : 

“An’ a blame’ good thing you did,” 
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grunted Reb. “Well, Eloy, we can 
use a man. You turned up about 
right.” 
CHAPTER XII 
NOONAN’S PLOT 


R: and Eloy Quintana left 


three very disgruntled men 

behind them in Noonan’s 
store. All three felt that they had 
been called and called hard, and not 
one of them had done anything 
about it. Reb had been so swift, 
so sudden in his outbreak and ap- 
parently so ready to back up his 
words, that Noonan, Cal McCarthy, 
and Perley Howard had perforce 
taken his tongue lashing. Howard 
and McCarthy were both known as 
dangerous men to cross, but Reb 
Battles had, in the parlance, “got- 
ten in his bluff.” He had backed 


them down. 
Now, with the sounds of Reb’s de- 
parture barely faded, Howard 


turned to glare at Noonan. 

“What were you shakin’ your head 
about, Kyle?” he demanded. “I was 
goin’ to jump that tough jasper an’ 
you stood there shakin’ your head 
like—” - 

“T don’t want a killin’ in here,” 
Noonan stated dogmatically. “He 
shot off his head all right an’ we let 
him get away with it. Drop it there. 
You heard what he said about a 
U.S. marshal? I don’t want noth- 
in’ like that to happen. What did 
you drag that Apache in here for 
anyhow?” 

“T didn’t drag him in,” Howard 
flared. “You brought him in the sa- 
loon yourself. Me an’ Carl was just 
in for a drink, that’s all. We—” 

“Let it go, let it go,’ Noonan said 
wearily. “Have a drink on the 
house. When you goin’ to start your 
wagon, Perley?” . 

Howard shrugged as he helped 
himself to a drink. “I dunno,” he 
answered. “Things are in a mess 
at the ranch. Bess ain’t come back 
from San Felice yet. She’s stayin’ 
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there with the Gunstreams. Puce is 
tryin’ to give orders, an’ Buster 
seems to think that he’s the boss, 
an’ there’s a bunch of the boys that 
are trailin’ with Toby Kling. Toby 
has been there a long time an’ he 
keeps talkin’ about doin’ things for 
the ranch an’ doin’ things the way 
old Tom would want ’em done. I 
dunno when we'll start the wagon.’ 
Noonan got the picture. The 
Leatherman crew was torn by dis- 
sention, some following Puce Leath- 
erman, some Buster; and the older, 
more conservative men listening to 
Toby Kling. Toby should have been 
foreman by rights, but Tom Leath- 
erman had chosen to give Puce a 
chance. Now Tom Leatherman was 
buried in the San Felice cemetery 
and the Leatherman outfit was at 
loggerheads. That picture suited 
Noonan down to the ground. 


YLE NOONAN was a sly man 

and an opportunist. He was 
actuated by but two motives: 
Hatred and love of money. He had 
hated old Tom Leatherman; hated 
him for his imperiousness, for his 
rough-shod way of riding over op- 
position, for his success. As he had 
hated Tom Leatherman, so, too, 
Noonan hated the Breedes. Asa 
Breede belonged to the free masonry 
of the saddle, and a man who worked 
on his feet, a storekeeper or clerk or 
farmer was almost beneath his no- 
tice. Necessary they were, but Asa 
tolerated them only because of that. 
Noonan hated Puce Leatherman, 
too—Puce and his brother Buster. 
But he knew he could use Puce. 
Noonan had marketed steers that 
Puce had stolen. He had made the 
arrangements with an unscrupulous 
cattle buyer, and his man, Lew 
Slack, had helped deliver the cattle. 
Too, Puce was in debt to Noonan. 
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store there were notes that Puce had 
signed, notes that totaled several 
thousand dollars. Puce had cut 
quite a figure in San Felice and in 
Kansas City on that borrowed 
money. 

Kyle Noonan wanted Puce Leath- 
erman to have the final word at the 
Leatherman ranch. When that was 
an established fact, when Buster was 
out of the picture and Puce was rec- 
ognized boss, then Kyle Noonan 
could go ahead. He could handle 
Puce and, in time, the Leatherman 
interests would become the Noonan 
ranch. Then, branching out, he 
would engulf the Breedes and the 
whole of the San Sabio hills. It was 
a gaudy dream of empire that Kyle 
Noonan’s — secretive nature _har- 
bored. ; 

“How about you buyin’ Cal an’ 
me another drink, Kyle?” suggested 
Howard. “We buy aplenty from - 
you, you know.” 

“Why, sure,’ Naaman shoved the 
bottle along the bar, and the two 
helped themselves. Noonan waited 
while they downed their drinks and, 
catching Howard’s eye, nodded im- 
perceptibly toward the store, 

“T’ve got some saddle blankets I 
want to show you, Perley,” he said. 
“Got some in from Gallup. Don’t 
make yourself too friendly with that 
bottle while we’re gone, Cal.” - 

McCarthy eyed the bottle and 
grunted. “Ain’t enough im it to get 
drunk on,” he stated. His broad 
hand was reaching for the bottle 
again as Howard and Noonan went 
out. 

In his little office the storekeeper 
sat down in his chair and Howard 
lounged on the corner of the desk. 
Picking up a pencil, Noonan tapped 
the desk top with the point absent- 


- mindedly. 
In the safe in the back end of the | 


“How are you comin’ aah Bus- 
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ter, Perley?” he asked finally. 

Howard shrugged. “Easy enough,” 
he answered. “He hates Puce’s guts, 
the way it is. It ain’t been hard to 
keep him at it.” 

Noonan frowned. “Maybe we’ve 
played this a little wrong,” he com- 
mented. “Maybe we shouldn’t have 
throwed ‘em at each other the way 
we have.” 

“Maybe we’d have done better 
playin’ with Buster in place of 
Puce,” suggested Howard. 

“No, Puce is weak an’ I’ve got it 
on him,” Noonan said, shaking his 
head. “Buster is hot-headed an’ 
he’d go off half-cocked. Puce will 
line up. He’s scared.” 

Howard’s grin was sardonic. “He’s 
seared all right,’ said the rider. 
“Mebbe-he’s got a right to be. Puce 
made a big ride the day Tom was 
killed. He covered so much terri- 
tory he rode that young horse he 
had clear into the ground. I won- 
der if—” 


OU needn’t wonder,” Noonan’s 
voice was sharp. “You're 
earnin’ your money pretty 

easy an’ nothin’s been said about 
that little trouble you was in before 
you lit here.” 

Howard’s eyes narrowed. “Some- 
times, Kyle,” he grated, “I wonder 
why I don’t beef you an’ have it 
over with. You keep talkin’ an’ I 
might do just that.” 

“An’ when they went through my 
safe there’d be all the information 
about your killin’ Birdsall over in 


Three Rivers,’ _ said Noonan 
smoothly. “I don’t believe P'd do 
it, Perley.” 


Howard watched the point of 
Noonan’s tapping pencil. “The way 
it is,” the storekeeper went on, “you 
get a nice little stake. The other 
way... He stopped suggestively. 
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“Quit _rattlin’ that pencil! 
snapped Howard. “I'll go along with 
you, Kyle. You know that.” 

“T know you’ve got to go with 
me,” Noonan-answered. “You pick 
up your drinkin’ friend an’ go on to 
the ranch, Perley. Tell Puce I want 
to see him, will you?” 

Howard nodded agreement and 
got up from the desk. Noonan ac- 
companied him out of the office. In 
the store Lew Slack was opening a 
case of tomatoes. 

“Don’t forget to tell Puce,’ Noo- 
nan reminded Howard. 

“I won't,” Howard assured him, 
and went on into the saloon to get 
Cal McCarthy. 

“What did you do with your In- 
jun, Kyle?” Slack asked when How- 
ard had taken his departure. 

“He left.” Noonan’s answer was 
short. 

“An’ is behavin’ all right?” Slack 
continued to pile tomatoes on the 
counter, 

“All right,” grunted Noonan. 

Slack put the last of the cans in 
place and, hands on his hips, grinned 
at the storekeeper. “I reckon you 
reminded him again of what was 
in the safe,” the little man surmised. 
“You sure hold Perley an’ me to you, 
Kyle, but it ain’t exactly by love.” 

“You'll get your cut an’ I’ve kept 
still,’ Noonan grunted 

“An’ that’s somethin’,” said Slack 
agreeably. “Still Pd kind of watch 
out for Perley, Kyle. He killed a 
man an’ I’ve never done nothin’ ex- 
cept rob a bank.” 


“He'll behave,’ said Noonan 
shortly. “So will you.” 

“Me?” Slack’s voice was all in- 
nocence. “Of course I'll behave. 


Ain’t you feedin’ me an’ givin’ me 
all I want to drink? Besides, maybe 


- you'll hand me a dollar or so some- 


day.” 


The little man was mocking him, 
Noonan knew. He scowled at Lew 
Slack’s innocent face. “Where was 
that Apache when you saw him?” 
Noonan snapped. 

“Sittin’ out on the junk pile pick- 
in’ it over.” Slack stooped and lifted 
the box he had emptied. “He just 
grunted at me an’ kept on apawin’ : 
Lookin’ for brass or copper, more’n 
likely. Them Injuns are hell for 
stuff like that.” 


x | don’t like to have them hangin’ 
around,” Noonan snapped. “Tf he 
comes around again you send him 
packin’, an’ if Puce comes in, send 
him back to my office.” 


Puce arrived at Noonan’s. He 
came walking into the store and, 
seeing the lamp lighted in the office, 
strolled on back and plumped him- 
self down in a chair beside Noonan’s 
desk. Puce’s dark face bore a dis- 
contented, petulant look, 
“Perley said you wanted to see 
me,” he stated. “What’s on your 
mind, Kyle?” 2 
“You took your time about com- 
in’ over,” Noonan answered, “I 
thought you’d be in this afternoon.” 
“Perley didn’t get in ‘til supper 
time,” growled Puce. “Him an’ Mc- 
Carthy was out all day, hanging 
around here, I reckon. Id sent ’em 
up to the Rincon to look for steers, 
That’s the way things are goin’ 
around the place nowadays.” 
“You an’ Buster janglin’?” ques- 
tioned Noonan shrewdly, 
“Tm goin’ to kill that damn Bus- 
ter,” rasped Puce. He’s raisin’ the 
devil all the time. Won’t pay any 
attention to what I tell him. Some- 
times I wish—” 
“That old Tom was still alive?” 
asked Noonan, his voice mocking. 
_ “Yes, damn it!” 
“How you comin’ with Bess?” 
Noonan demanded. ‘“Makin’ any 


progress?” 


T was not until after supper that 
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Puce shook his head. “She’s still 
in town with the Gunstreams,” he 
answered. “I ain’t got to see her.” 

“You better get in to see her 
pretty soon,” Noonan directed. “You 
put it up to her about Carl Breede 
an’ see what she does. Once you 
get her comin’ your way you can 
take care of Buster.” 


Puce nodded, and Noonan, reach- 
ing for a paper on his desk, held it 
out. “You might read that, too,” 
he rasped. “There’s somethin’ we 
got to take care of.” 

Puce read the scrawl, the color 
slowly draining from his dark face. 
“Whizz!” he exclaimed, finishing the 
reading. “He seen us—” 

“He must’ve seen us,” grated 
Noonan. “Look, he says, ‘You and 
Puce riding into Bachelors Gap that 
day put a notion in my head. You 
was earrying a rifle. Remember 
Kyle?’ Whizz is some place close 
around, Puce.” 

“Are you goin’ to do what he 
says?” demanded Puce. “You goin’ 
to put that ten thousand up by the 
spring?” 

“Where would I get ten thousand 
dollars?” Noonan. “If I could get 
it I wouldn’t give it to Whizz. We'll 
put somethin’ up by the spring all 
right, but it won’t be money.” 

“What do you figure?” Puce had 
calmed somewhat. 

“T figure to kill him,” Noonan said 
bluntly. “He’s an escaped prisoner 
an’ I’m a deputy sheriff. Vl get 
him.” 

“Yd like to get that sister of his,” 


said Puce, moistening his dry lips. 


“T was in there the other day an’ 
this Reb Battles come in, damn 
him!” 

“You forget Nancy,’ ordered 
Noonan. “Bess Leatherman is the 
girl you want, Puce. You’d better 
go see her.” 

“Then you're goin’ to take care 
of Whizz?” 


“You bet Iam! I’m goin’ to take 


The Mustangers — 


care of him right!” Noonan snapped 
out the words. “Tomorrow you go 
to San Felice, Puce, an’ you ‘see 
Bess. Try it easy at first an’ then 
put her through the wringer.” 


HERE were other men astir 

that night besides Puce 

Leatherman. Carl Breede, 
furtive and looking back to see if 
he were observed, had left the 
Breede headquarters late that eve- 
ning. He was bound for San Felice. 
Carl Breede was that anomality 
among the Breedes: A man who was 
afraid. 

He reached San Felice as dusk de- 
scended, and, circling around the lit- 
tle town, come in from the west. At 
the edge of the settlement he left his 
horse hidden in a clump of salt cedar 
and made his cautious way on foot 
past the scattered buildings on the 
outskirts of the town. 
In the shadow of the courthouse, 

where the darkness hid him, Carl 
Breede stationed himself. Fifty 
yards from the courthouse was a 
small white home—Harve Gun- 
stream’s dwelling. Carl Breede, from 
his post, could see through a lighted 
window. 

The Gunstreams and Bess Teste 
erman were at supper. Carl watched 
them at the table, saw the sheriff 
push back his chair and light a cigar 
as Bess and Ma Gunstream began 
to clear away the dishes. After a 
time Harve got up and soon after 
Carl saw the sheriff come from the 
door of the house and walk toward 
the town. Still he waited. 

From a house beyond the sheriff’s 
a& woman came, hurrying across the 
barren space between the two dwell- 
ings. She knocked on the sheriff’s 
door, was answered, and presently, 
accompanied by Ma Gunstream, 
hurried back toward her own home. 
Luck was with Carl Breede. The 
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light in the kitchen told him that 
Bess was still at work with the dishes 
and, cautiously, he left his hiding 
place and made for the back door. 

Bess Leatherman, hanging up a 
dish towel, heard a quiet tattoo of 
knuckles on the kitchen door and 
paused. The rapping was repeated 
and a_low voice said, “Bess!” 

The girl dropped the towel and 
hurrying to the door, opened it. 

“Out here, Bess,” directed the cau- 
tious voice. “Close the door and 
come out.” 

Bess Leatherman stepped out onto 
the little porch, closed the door be- 
hind her, and waited. 

“Here, Bess,” said Carl. 

In an instant the girl was beside 
the man, her arms going up around 
his neck to pull his head down for 
her kiss. Carl Breede resisted the 
girl. His lips did not meet hers, and 
his hands pushed her away. Bess 
Leatherman noted his coldness but 
in her eagerness she disregarded it. 

| knew you'd come, Carl,” she 
exclaimed. “I knew you would. I’ve 
been waiting and waiting—” 

Carl Breede held the girl’s arm 


tightly. “T’ve got to talk to you, 
Bess,” he said hoarsely. “Come over 
here.” 


The girl accompanied him away 
from the house and back into the 
shadow of the courthouse. There, 
away now from any chance of de- 
tection, Breed stopped and once 
again Bess Leatherman reached up, 
liftmg her face for the expected kiss. 

Almost automatically Breed 
brushed the girl’s lips with his own. 
“T’ve been trying to get to town,” 
he said. “I wanted to see you, Bess, 
but Asa and Sam have been with 
me all the time and I couldn’t get 
away.” 

“TJ knew you'd come,” Bess re- 
peated happily. “TI just knew that 
bas would. Did you get the note 
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I wrote you, Carl? TI left it in the 
rock by the spring. I told you that 
I couldn’t see you ever again, but I 
didn’t mean it. I . 4. . love you, 
Carl.” 

Breede did not heed the girl’s con- 
fession. “I didn’t get your note,” 
he said harshly. “I haven’t been 
near the spring. Bess, did you tell 
Harve Gunstream that I had been 
meeting you there?” 


F course not!” The girl’s an- 

swer was swift and positive. 

“I thought— Oh, forgive 

me, Carl. I thought that perhaps 

you and dad had met there and 

that there had been trouble. Then 

when Uncle Harve said that dad had 

been shot in the back I knew that 

you hadn’t done it. I was erying 

because of dad, and still I was feel- 

ing glad inside. Can you understand 
that, Carl?” 

Breede did not answer. Relief 
flooded him. Bess had not talked, 
she had not told of their clandestine 
meetings. That was all Carl Breede 
knew or wanted to know. 

“You can come to see me now, 
Carl,” said the girl, “Can’t you? 
Now that dad is gone—” She 
checked the little sob that was rising 
in her throat. “There’s nothing to 
keep you from coming now,” she 
coneluded. 

“Td better not,” Breede answered. 
“Tt’s too soon, Bess. TIl come to see 
you when I think it’s safe.” 

The remoteness of the tone, the 
word, “Safe,” struck Bess Leather- 
man like a blow. She drew away 
from the man. “You're not think- 
ing about me,” she accused. “You're 
thinking about yourself. I need you, 


Carl. Dad is dead—” 
“Til see you,” Carl promised 
hastily. “You've got to go back 


now. If Ma Gunstream comes in 
and finds you gone—” 
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He was urging the girl toward the 
house as he spoke. Bess, her 
thoughts plaguing her, allowed him 
to lead her along. She could not 
understand Carl Breede. He had 
met her eagerness with coldness, her 
affection with but half- hearted re- 
sponses. 

“T'll write to you, Carl,” she prom- 
ised. “Uncle Harve and Ma want 
me to stay in town with them for 
awhile and I’m going to do it. Til 
write to you at the Crossroads and 
you can write to me here. Will you 
do that?” 

Carl Breede would have promised 
anything at the moment. His mis- 
sion finished, he wanted to get away. 

“Sure,” he agreed. “You don’t 
think Gunstream knows a _ thing 
about you and’me?” 

“No. § eetaee 

“And you won’t tell him?” 

“Of course not. You had better 
not come any farther, Carl. We're 
almost—” 

Carl Breede released her arm. — 
Bess turned, reached out to him once 
more, Bending awkwardly, Carl 
Breede kissed her swiftly and faded 
back into the shadows. For perhaps 
a minute Bess Leatherman stood 
where he had left her, and then went 
on to the house. She was there in 
the kitchen, finishing up the work 
when Ma Gunstream came. 

“That Missus Wayne is a plumb 
fool,” announced Ma briskly. “Her 
baby’s got a little touch of summer 
complaint an’ she comes arunnin’ 
over to me to find out what’s wrong. 
I told her not to give the child so 
much solid food. I told her that 
milk was the thing for a weanin’ 
baby. Givin’ that child beans! Can 
you imagine—” Ma broke off and 
looked searchingly at Bess. The 
girl, eyes starry, was drying out the 
empty dishpan. 


happily. 


trouble 
continues in next week's Western Story. 


“T don’t believe you heard a word 
T’ve said,” accused Ma Gunstream. 
“Law but your eyes are bright, Bess, 
an’ you’ve got some color in your 
cheeks. What are you thinkin’ 
about, honey?” 

“Nothing, Ma.” Bess flushed 
“Nothin’ at all.” 


town was engrossed with 


a BREEDE, riding out of 
thoughts of Bess Leatherman, 


= but not in the way that Bess was 


thinking of him. There was a load 
off Carl’s mind. He had worried 
himself almost sick when he heard 
of Tom Leatherman’s death. Carl 
Breede was not in love with Bess; 
he was in love with no one but Carl 
Breede. ‘ But when he learned that 
Tom Leatherman had been killed, 
his position became immediately 
precarious in his own mind. 

- He had insisted to Asa that they 
go to town on the day of the Leath- 
erman inquest. Asa had gone un- 
willingly, knowing that there was 


apt to be trouble. When Bess had 
- not mentioned their meetings at the 


inquest, Carl had been relieved, but 
he had needed to assure himself that 


the girl would not talk later on. That 


was the reason, the only reason, for 
his visit to San Felice. 

Now as he rode back toward the 
east, Carl was relieved but not en- 
tirely free from worry. Harve-Gun- 
stream, he hoped, would find the 
man that killed Tom Leatherman; 
not because Carl wanted Tom 
Leatherman to be avenged, but be- 
cause such a discovery would free 
him, Carl, from all shadow of doubt. 
Once that was done he would find a 
way to get clear of Bess Leatherman. 
He would get clear of her and never 
again get into such a predicament. 


If Kyle Noonan’s plotting succeeds, how 


will it affect the mustangers? Reb’s cham- 
pionship of the Apache seems to have earned 
him the enmity of three men. Will more 
develop? This gripping serial 
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WARBAG 
By Allan K. Echols 


COWBOY, like a turtle, carries his 

furnished house right along with him 

when he travels. It’s all in that 
mysterious, sixteen-by-seven “tarp” packed 
on the back of his spare horse. The bed- 
“roll, which is his home when he wanders, 
contains many mysteries to an outsider. 


The waddy may be in a hurry and leave 
his bedroll somewhere, so he can travel 
light. In that case he sleeps in a “Tucson 
Bed,” which means on the ground, “usin’ 
his back fer a mattress and his belly fer a 
cover.” But otherwise, where the waddy 

_ goes, the bedroll goes. 


A bedroll consists of the tarpaulin, the 
soogans, the warbag, the waddy’s clothes 
and his ditties. The tarp is about seven 

. feetiwide and sixteen feet long, and is used 
as the outer covering for the whole roll of 
gear. When used for sleeping it is laid on 
the ground, half of it being occupied by the 
bedclothes and the other half pulled up 
over the clothes to keep out the cold or 
rain, 

“Soogans” are the quilts or blankets. If 
they are luxurious quilts with feathers they 
are called “henskins.” If they are just 

run-of-the- Tange blankets they may be 

_“boughten” ones, or they may be made of 
cloth cut out of old overcoats, horse blan- 
kets or pants and vests. 


Quilts are laid on the tarp, then perhaps 
a folded pair of blankets are placed on top 
of these for the waddy to crawl between, 
with a couple more soogans to cover him 
up. Then the tail end of-the tarp is folded 
back over this. 

There is no mattress; the lower quilts 
are used instead. ‘They are easier to han- 
dle, to shake out smooth, and they have a 
still more important function. The cow- 
boy’s Sunday or square-dance pants, or 
suit, are folded and laid out smoothly, with- 
out wrinkles, between the layers. 

_. Down at the foot of his quilts, lying on 
the tarp, will. be the washing that the 
waddy has put off doing for. awhile, and 
maybe part of a hair rope he’s pleating, 
~ and any- “other gear that he wants to pro- 


tect from the wind and the rain. 

At the head of this shakedown is his 
“warbag” which he uses for a pillow. Prob- 
ably the reason a warbag is seldom de- 
scribed is because it just can’t be. It is 
often merely a flour sack, but its contents 
will be his famous “thirty years’ gatherin’s.” 
And as such it can’t be described because 
the gatherings would look something like 
a cross between the sweepings of a com- 
bined harness shop, medicine chest, library 
desk, grocery store and barber shop. 

In the warbag you would probably find 
some whang leather for patching things, 
shaving gear, needle and thread, marlin 
spike for splicing lariat, pliers, and a lonely 
spur whose mate has run off with another 
boot. If the waddy goes armed, he sleeps 
with his rifle and six-gun-under his warbag. 

The whole outfit can be rolled up, but 
it can’t be put on his saddle back of the 
cantle like some story-tellers do it. It 
weighs probably from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. When the cowboy 
moves he throws it onto his spare horse. 
If he ‘stops at a hotel or in a bunkhouse 
he brings the roll in and throws it in the 
corner of the room for the night. 

On roundup, where there’s a bedwagon, 
he throws it on the wagon. He never leaves 
it unrolled when getting up in the morning, 
but rolls and stows it away before going to 
work. 


When a waddy decides to change his’ 


bedding ground, they say he’s “spooled his 
cotton,” or “rolled his bed.” If he shares 
it with another waddy, he’s “splittin’ his 
blanket.” 

His home is rolled in a waterproof tarp, 
ready to move in a few minutes, and is 
tax free. He can pack up and move quicker 
than a city man can find a moving van. 
And in the spring and fall, when the 
weather changes and the roundups are over, 
why shouldn’t he? His feet itch—and it’s 


still true that the grass might be greener - 


over on the other side of the mountains. 
Anyway, it’s easy to throw the roll on n the 
other horse and go. find out. 
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THIS BIG MONEY-MAKING OUTFIT... 


How would you like to have a fine 
paying business of your own—a sim- 
ple-to-run Coffee Agency with immedi- 
ate earnings up to $40.00, $50.00 or 
$60.00 in a week? Here’s your big 
chance if you act now. Four only $1.00, 
I’ll furnish your complete business 
equipment (actually valued at $7.20) 
containing absolutely everything you 
need to begin making big money at once. 


But don’t send me any money now—I 
just want your name. If you are an 
active and reliable man or woman— 
and want to_ better yourself—want 
eash to spend, money to save, the 
means to live in comfort—let me show 
you your big chance. A dignified Coffee 
Agency of your own, an all-year-round 
business, easily managed, requiring no 
experience, no special skill. Whether 
you operate part time or full doesn’t 
matter. And you don’t risk a cent. 
I’m not asking for money. I want you 
first to send for all the free facts— 
then decide. I want you to see how 
you can make money fast—all on a 
good-faith deposit of only $1.00. 


Be a Food Distributor 
I'll send you a Complete Display Out- 
fit (actually valued at $7.20) to help 
you establish a money making NEIGH- 
BORHOOD COFFEE AGENCY, with- 
out money risk on your part. And I 


Get Started 


At Once Ina 
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Fine Paying COFFEE AGENCY 


am willing to extend credit, so you can 
build a big paying business on my 
eapital. My Food Distributors make 
good money because they handle daily 
necessities people simply must have. 
The products are nationally known for 
high quality and value, and absolutely 
guaranteed. You make calls on your 
list of regular customers, take orders, 
make deliveries and pocket your profits 
on the spot. 


$129.00 in One Week 


Scores of men and women write me 
about their wonderful cash earnings. 
Sworn statements show clear cash 
profits of $47.50 to $146.00 made in a 
single week. Norman Geisler, of Michi- 
gan, reported $129.00 in a week; W. J. 
Way, of Kansas, with us nine years, 
reported $19.10 in one day; Gunson R. 
Wood, New York, $82.10 in one week; 
Mrs. Ella Ehrlicher, Missouri, $85.00 
in a week. Ruby Hannen, West Vir- 
ginia, $73 in a week. I don’t say that 
everyone makes that much. Some are 
satisfied with less. But it shows your 
big possibilities! Get the free facts. 
See for yourself. 


I Send Everything 


Any earnest man or woman can make 
a success as _a Food 
Distributor. In adé 
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tion to the Complete Display Outfit, 
with a big assortment of full-sized 
packages, I also send a simple, sure- 
fire Plan which anyone can follow. I 
also send you advertising material, 
samples to give away, and everything 
else you need to make good profits 
your very first day. I guide you and 
help you all along. You, of course, can 
get groceries and other household ne- 
cessities for your own use at whole- 
sale prices—so you save as well as earn. 


30-Day Trial 
No Money Risk 


This is a sincere offer made by an old- 
established, million dollar company op- 
erating from Coast to Coast, and noted 
for square dealing. Begin earning at 
once. Unless you make a trial you'll 
never know what fine profits may be 
waiting for you as owner of your owa 
Coffee Agency. Strike out for yourself-— 
be independent—free of money worries. 
You don’t risk a penny and you have 
everything to gain by getting the free 
facts AT ONCE! Mail the coupon or 
a postcard NOW! 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
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Education! 


Every subject crystal-clear in fascinating, 
readable form. Never before has profit- 
able study been: such a delightful pastime. 


4 Year Course Complete 


in one handy volume 
ADEE 


No Further 
Payments 


BRAND NEW REVISED ENLARGED EDITION 


OU need no longer be held back because you did 

not finish school! You need not stay in a hum- 

drum boresome job because you lack the back- 
ground for the position just ahead! Here, in a single 
volume, is all you missed—and more. Here are the es- 
sentials demanded ‘of every man and woman by modern 
business, professional and social life. Never before has 
profitable study been such delightful pastime. 


High School Self Taught is as easy to read as your 
daily newspaper. Fifteen or twenty minutes a day spent 
with this amazing volume will transform you into a con- 
fident personality. Prepare yourself for advancement, 
more money, a fuller life and the respect of your friends 
by this simple means which is sheer pleasure, more fun 
than bridge or the movies, 


Many High School Graduates Do Not Know 
Half That Is in This Fascinating Volume. 


High School Self Taught is a miracle of condensation. 
Twenty-four volumes packed into 1024 pages, complete 
with study ontline and self-testing examinations. Never 


Here isYOUR 
High School 


Fill in the 
EDUCATION! 


Up to Date! 


gaps in your 


Bring Yourself 


presented. Never before have algebra and geometry 


been so easy to master and so practical. History un- 
rolls before you in mental pictures so vivid you cannot 
forget them. The story of the United States becomes a 
living drama with dates as easy to recall as events in 
your own past. The structure of your government ap- 
pears before you as plainly as a map of your home 
town, with the powers and rights of citizens, police, con- 
gressmen and judges all clearly defined. The classics 
of all times and nations, painting, architecture, sculp- 
ture and music outlined to give you a foundation of cul- 
ture. Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geography, biology 
become tools in your hands, tools with which to work 
in building your future. Psychology and physiology are 
included in this four-year High School course, the 
greatest bargain in education in all history. 


Vocationat uibe 


How To Choose the Right Job 


Helps you answer the question: What 
Vocation Shall I Choose? Through a 
survey of opportunities, and a system of 
self-analysis, it shows you the kind of 
work for which you are best fitted. Yours 
free, with “High School Self-Taught.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


ant you to see this book. We want you to judge 
vurself, in your own home and at your leisure, just 
much it can mean to you. Fill out the coupon 
mail it at once. High School Self Taught will 


cents postage. 
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